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News Items in this Issue 


Production enquiries made by the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union in Great Britain have shown that absenteeism tends to be 
smaller in undertakings where there are joint production com- 
mittees (p. 509). 


* * * 


The increasing importance of women in United States industry 
appears from the fact that the Employment Service made 
2,237,000 non-agricultural placements of women workers during 
1942 (p. 496). 


* * * 


A new Government fund set up in Cuba for the compensa- 
tion of seamen’s war injuries will be wound up and used for 
the development of the national mercantile marine when the war 
is over (p. 528). 


* * * 


A study of the distribution of tuberculosis among insured 
persons in Chile has shown that the incidence of the disease is 
highest in the middle, and not the lowest, wage group (p. 522). 


* *~ * 


In Australia, a permit is now needed for the full-time em- 
ployment of more than one domestic servant (p. 502). 


* * * 


In the U.S.S.R. factories where special physical strength is 
not required it has been found that the young people of under 
18 years who have been mobilised or recruited for war work 
often have a higher output than that of adult workers (p. 499). 

* * * 


A German worker's refusal to transfer, when requested, to 
employment in occupied territory is treated as a breach of dis- 
cipline under his contract, rendering him liable to punishment 
(p. 505). 
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The Co-operative Movement and 
Post-War Reconstruction 
by 


James McFapyen 


“There exists to-day in the capitalist economy an important frag- 
ment of planned economy which 1s too little known and the value of 
which seems to be under-estimated: this is the co-operative movement.” 

In tts study of post-war economic and social problems the Inter- 
national Labour Office is not unmindful of these words, written by 
Albert Thomas in the last report he submitted to the International 
Labour Conference, and due consideration is being given to the part 
that ihe co-operative institutions can play in their solution. An iniro- 
duction and guide for further studies in this field is presented in the 
following pages by Mr. James McFadyen, who, besides being a Di- 
rector of the old-established English Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
is a Trustee of the Horace Plunkett Foundation, a body of interna- 
tional repute in the agricultural co-operative movement. He brings out the 
particular contribution that each kind of co-operative society can make, 
first, to the work of immediate post-war relief, and, then, to that of 
reconstruction in general, and he suggests the creation of an inter- 
national co-operative mission to assist in co-ordinating the needs of 
the different countries and to act as a link with the national and inter- 
national bodies responsible for reconstruction. 


BUROPE after the war will be faced with a problem of economic 

and social reconstruction even more formidable than that 
of 1919. The area of conflict and of enemy occupation is wider, the 
attempt to bring the whole economic life of the continent into the 
service of the German war machine has been more thoroughgoing 
and probably more successful. The collapse of this war economy, 
which must succeed, if it does not precede, an Allied victory, will 
throw European production and distribution, including that at- 
tenuated section of it which caters for normal civilian needs, inte 
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a state of chaos. The first need will doubtless be for relief, par- 
ticularly food relief, and for a short period we may look forward 
to emergency distribution by military or other authorities, though 
even here some substructure of local organisation would be desir- 
able. It will, however, be necessary to proceed as soon as possible 
to the reconstruction of industry and trade on lines which are 
“‘normal’’ not necessarily because they conform exactly to the 
pre-war pattern, but because they are appropriate for continuation 
into a more stable future. 

It is, indeed, unlikely that even the somewhat modified pre- 
war system of individual enterprise will be the basis of post-war 
economy. The emphasis is likely to be on large-scale, probably 
international, organisation of production and distribution adjusted 
to definite social if not political ends. At the same time Europe 
will have been liberated in the name of democracy, and a totalitarian 
economic system, even if it were not devoted to the national aggran- 
disement of one country, would be inappropriate to the temper 
of the time and the general hope for the future. 

It will therefore be important that any surviving economic 
machinery or method which is both planned and democratic should 
be brought to light, used to the utmost during the period of emerg- 
ency relief, and thereafter made one of the foundations of per- 
manent reconstruction. 

One of the strongest economic organisations of this character 
was the co-operative movement in all its varied forms. On the 
continent of Europe the organisations dealing with food distribu- 
tion alone (the consumers’ or industrial co-operative movement) 
had in 1935 a membership of 50 million, principally heads of families, 
and annual sales of some £800 million value. The agricultural 
co-operative organisations included 40 million independent farmers, 
selling £440 million worth of goods.! These organisations, which 
have been the subject of a number of studies by the International 
Labour Office?, had not only marked business success, but strong 
cohesion, often extending beyond national boundaries, and a real 
sense of democratic social purpose. In countries with a past history 





1 These figures are taken from Producers and Consumers: A Study in Co- 
operative Relations (London, Horace Plunkett Foundation, 1939). 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice: International Directory of Co-operative 
Organisations (trilingual), tenth edition (Geneva, 1939); International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXIX, No. 4, Apr. 1939, pp. 435-458: ‘“‘The Diversity of Co- 
operative Institutions and their Classification”, by Dr. G. Faugust, and Vol. XL, 
Nos. 2 and 3, Aug. and Sept. 1939, pp. 254-271 and 375-419: “Co-operative 
Societies throughout the World: Numerical Data”; Co-operative Organisations 
and the Intervention of Public Authorities in the Economic Field (Geneva, 1939); 
LeacuE or Nations, European Conference on Rural Life, 1939: Co-operative 
Action in Rural Life. Survey prepared by the Co-operative Service of the Inter- 
national Labour Office (Geneva, 1939). 
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of oppression they had also been a specific rallying point of national 
feeling, less vulnerable to the oppressor than a political organisa- 
tion. 

The war, and in the totalitarian countries the preceding period 
of autarky, are known to have tried this movement severely. From 
what has been reported of the events of this period and from the 
experience of 1914-1918 it may be assumed that in actual battle 
zones or countries suffering severe oppression, there will have been 
both destruction of property and scattering of personnel and mem- 
bership. In Germany, and probably in some of the more completely 
absorbed territories, co-operative premises and organisation may 
have been alienated and transferred partly to private, partly to 
State, control. Elsewhere it looks as though the occupying power 
has retained co-operative machinery and used it for provisioning 
the population or for the collection of produce for export to 
Germany. It has almost certainly plundered co-operative banking 
and other deposits under the guise of investment in German State 
loans, a system also adopted in the last war. In all countries there 
must have been a severance of the national and international ties 
which bound the movement together, though some agricultural 
marketing co-operatives, for example, may have become more 
closely integrated in national and international trade than was 
the case in conditions of economic freedom. 

It is unlikely that the war will have killed the spirit of the 
European co-operative movement. But if it is to play the part 
in relief and reconstruction for which it seems destined, and for 
which no other organisation is equally well fitted, its personnel 
will have to be remobilised, and its machinery repaired with the 
least delay. 

Looking at the problem from the point of view of immediate 
relief it is the consumers’ co-operative movement which first 
presents itself. The existence of a group of well-distributed shops 
with warehouses, bakeries, dairies, and often slaughterhouses 
attached, linked to regional and national distributive wholesale 
organisation, should be of great value in organising a system of 
food distribution. The fact that as co-operative societies they 
could rely on the ready-made loyalty of their members would 
greatly strengthen their position. They would have no interest 
in exploiting the consumer and would escape any temptation to 
make profits on relief or to raise prices to scarcity levels which 
might arise in other circumstances, especially if, in a newly liberated 
country, the national Government were too weak or too preoccupied 
to enforce proper price control. The fact that the membership of 
co-operative societies tends to be principally working class, or, in 
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agricultural countries, peasants, would not be a disadvantage, 
since it is the working population which will stand most in need 
of organised food relief. 

In many countries the machinery of co-operative distribution 
is likely to be found intact. In others it will be a case of getting 
into touch with the surviving leaders of the movement and of 
helping them to regain control of their premises and funds if these 
had been alienated, or to obtain materials for rebuilding where 
they had been destroyed. Once the material organisation was 
relatively assured, the co-operatives could be put into contact 
with organisations supplying foodstuffs or raw materials in their 
own or other countries, and their organisation could be recognised 
as a channel for the distribution of relief. This would give rise to 
certain subsidiary problems. Many co-operatives are forbidden 
by law to sell to non-members, and might require to be indemnified 
for an emergency breach of this regulation. Any charitable dis- 
tribution, if such were necessary, would be a novelty, and the 
return to normal trade would have to be managed carefully. Many 
co-operatives run restaurants or other communal feeding centres, 
but the practice might have to be extended. American co-opera- 
tives have experience in this work which might be helpful. As 
conditions in Europe improved, the co-operatives would be in the 
best position to bring about a gradual transition to more normal 
sources of supply, that is to the production, especially the agri- 
cultural production, of the country itself or to purchases made 
through international co-operative agencies from the farmers’ 
co-operative marketing associations of other countries. 

The special utility of the consumers’ movement in the creation 
of a new post-war economy would extend, however, beyond relief 
into the reconstruction period. It seems likely that one of the 
main contributions to post-war social welfare as well as to a more 
rational and prosperous agriculture will be a campaign in favour 
of improved nutrition.’ For different ré@sons neither the industrial 
populations of western Europe nor the peasants of many countries 
in the south and east receive a really adequate diet if quality as 
well as quantity is taken into account. The co-operative move- 
ment is well-placed not only to carry on the popular education 
which must accompany any change in diet, but by cheap distribu- 
tion to make foodstuffs of superior quality accessible to the low- 


income groups.” 


1 In this connection the reader may be referred to the article by Sir John Orr 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, pp. 279-296: 
“The Role of Food in Post-War Reconstruction”. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFIcE, Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 24: 
The Co-operative Movement and Better Nutrition (Geneva, 1937). 
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Agricultural co-operative societies are widespread. Probably 
the most numerous are primarily concerned with credit, but they 
are in most cases accustomed also to act as agencies for the dis- 
tribution of agricultural requirements in all countries where special 
societies for this purpose have not been formed. Such organisa- 
tions would be of great value in the relief period in distributing 
seed, implements, fertilisers, and livestock. They would be equally 
valuable in giving detailed estimates of the types and quantities 
of these goods required in each locality and in supervising their 
proper use after delivery. In rural districts, and where no other 
organisation was available, they might even be used for the distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs. 

A special problem in the re-equipment of agriculture will be the 
devastated regions and those’ from which the population has been 
driven out, together with those which are left without work animals 
owing to military requisitioning or other causes. In all these cases 
the only means of getting a harvest in the first year after the war 
may be large-scale tractor ploughing. This will mean organisation 
and some form of co-operative ownership of the machinery required, 
as well as co-operative responsibility for maintenance and, probably, 
the supply of skilled drivers and mechanics on a co-operative basis. 

It would be a mistake to think of the feeding of post-war Europe 
solely in terms of imports, or even of imports plus the self-support 
of rural areas. The cities of continental Europe have always been 
fed mainly from European farms, if not always from the farms of 
their immediate hinterland. If this is to be resumed, the co- 
operative marketing and processing societies are the obvious 
agencies. 

They could collect, process, and place on the market any pro- 
duce surplus to local requirements, and could be linked for this 
purpose with the urban consumers’ co-operatives in their own or 
other countries, or in the case of certain products (olive oil, tobacco, 
etc.) with importers outside the continent of Europe. This would 
re-establish agricultural confidence and self-support. Where pro- 
cessing plant had been destroyed, or where it required raw materials 
other than the agricultural produce of members (salt, parchment, 
and boxwood in the case of creameries), the marketing co-operatives 
could negotiate jointly for supplies, in some cases obtaining them 
through the consumers’ co-operative wholesale societies. 

When the period of relief has passed into that of reconstruction, 
the agricultural co-operatives could be used, as they have been 
used in the past, to promote types of agriculture suited to national 
and European well-being and, in particular, linked with the policy 
of better nutrition which has already been indicated as an ideal 
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for the urban consumers’ movement. This could be done by a care- 
fully thought-out policy of supplying seed or other requirements 
at reasonable rates, linked with contracts to purchase on terms 
which would leave the cultivator an adequate margin, without 
unduly raising the price of the foodstuff to the consumer. The 
same result might be attained through the advance of credits for 
new lines of production, covering both long-term and short-term 
capital expenditure. 

The position of the co-operative credit movement will require 
special study and special measures of reconstruction before it can 
itself become an instrument for reconstructing other aspects of 
economic life. Many co-operatives, both urban and rural, ran 
savings and loan banks which were on a considerable scale. Forced 
investment and depreciation will pfobably have undermined the 
position of many of these banks, and it will be necessary to devise 
plans of rehabilitation, adapted to the experience of different 
countries, if a great volume of agricultural and other savings, 
public confidence and the power to finance agricultural and other 
reconstruction is not to be lost. 

Turning from the agricultural to the industrial field, it must 
be recorded that factories run by co-operative groups of workers 
have had a very limited success in western Europe, though factories 
controlled by distributive consumers’ co-operatives are numerous 
and successful. In Russia and China, on the other hand, the in- 
dustrial co-operative has been a success, and it is possible that it 
might play a part in the industrialisation of light industry in eastern 
Europe. It would require a good deal of national and perhaps inter- 
national support and fostering. Rather wider success has attended 
the activities of co-operative labour gangs contracting for definite 
undertakings in building, road-making, forestry, and land reclama- 
tion. These, if properly organised, might have a valuable future 
in the reconstruction period, particularly for the rebuilding of 
bombed cities. 

Rehousing might be assisted by the use of co-operative labour 
groups, but the heavy capital needed for rehousing on any scale 
must be provided either by public authorities, or by co-operatives 
of those wishing to live in the houses when built. Co-operatives 
of this type were particularly active and successful in rebuilding 
Warsaw and other Polish towns after the last war. 

One country—Yugoslavia—possessed a co-operative rural 
health service, consisting of local dispensaries, small hospitals, and 
resident doctors, maintained by co-operative subscription.’ Medical 

1 For a fuller account of this service, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 


XXXII, No. 1, July 1935, pp. 19-38: “Rural Hygiene and the Health Co-operat- 
ive Societies in Yugoslavia”, by M. CoLomBamn. 
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relief for Yugoslavia will depend largely on the success with which 
this no doubt badly dislocated system can be rearticulated. It 
owed a good deal in its initial stages to American aid, following on 
relief, in 1918-1920, and in its completed form has been held up 
as a model by American advocates of ‘‘co-operative medicine’. 
Aid for the Yugoslav movement and the fostering of similar move- 
ments in other east European countries (where these were begin- 
ning before the war) may well be the first step towards a local 
basis for medical relief. 

The importance of co-operative methods in the rebuilding of 
Europe has already been recognised in several quarters. In the 
Peasant Programme, issued last year by the representatives of the 
peasant communities of central and eastern Europe, now in exile 
in London, the idea of co-operation, if not the word itself, occurs 
in almost every point. 

In proclaiming ‘‘the land for the peasant’”’ the programme recog- 
nises ‘‘the desirability of voluntary co-operation in land cultiva- 
tion’’ and adds: ‘“The experiences of the past twenty years have 
proved that such Jand reforms alone are not enough; the co-opera- 
tive principle must be promoted in every possible way and the 
peasants should control marketing, credit, etc. through their own 
institutions, democratically controlled’. Again: ‘Agricultural 
credit is a prime necessity . . . there must be a system of public 
agricultural insurance’. ‘‘Among the most essential measures of 
agricultural improvement are: (a) drainage, irrigation, and hydro- 
electric power; (b) soil improvement and fertilising; (c) provision 
of agricultural machinery and tools; (d) seed improvement and 
scientific stock-breeding.’’ Further: ‘‘A well-balanced rural society 
requires the combination of appropriate industries with agri- 
culture’. The programme ends by calling for ‘‘a common plan of 
reconstruction”’ and a ‘‘sustained effort of long-term reconstruction 
based on scientific methods and democratic practice’. 

The co-operative movement itself in the free countries is look- 
ing forward to the post-war world and making plans for its own 
contribution to national and international economic life and for 
the reconstruction of those sections of the movement which have 
suffered from war and enemy occupation. 

It has already pointed out, moreover, the value of co-operative 
machinery in the emergency distribution of food and other relief 
goods to newly liberated populations, and is working out practical 
plans for discussion with the national Governments of occupied 
countries now in exile and with other bodies likely to be concerned 
with the administration of relief. 

With such evidence of the ubiquity and vitality of the co- 
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operative movement in the past and the place which the co-opera- 
tive idea already holds in the future plans of responsible groups, 
it is clear that those setting out to relieve or rehabilitate Europe 
after the war should be aware of the co-operative organisation 
which they may expect to find, even in a mutilated form, in the 
countries they visit, and should be prepared to use it. It might be 
more effective if such missions included co-operative experts or 
worked in collaboration with a special co-operative mission touch- 
ing all countries. The international organisations from which such 
a mission might be drawn are the International Labour Office, 
through its Co-operative Service; the International Co-operative 
Alliance, which represents principally the consumers’ co-operative 
movements of mainly working class membership and, with its 
subsidiary organisations, engages in fostering international co- 
operative trade; and, possibly, the Special Committee for Agri- 
cultural Co-operation of the International Confederation of Agri- 
culture. 

Looking beyond these international organisations, there are 
the active leaders of the co-operative movements in the free demo- 
cratic countries. In Great Britain the consumers’ movement has a 
commanding position in the distributive trade, but it will have its 
own war losses and post-war problems. Its support would be 
essential to a co-operative relief mission in certain fields, and would 
undoubtedly be forthcoming, but it is unlikely that the British 
movement would initiate or assume full responsibility for such a 
mission. In the United States and Canada there exists not only a 
strong co-operative movement, principally, though not wholly, 
agricultural in character, but a strong body of co-operative opinion 
informed with considerable missionary fervour. Such opinion has 
the support of the United States Administration, as shown both 
by developments in domestic affairs and by the despatch of the 
Roosevelt Commission of co-operative enquiry to Europe in 1937, 
resulting in the production of a long and influential report. This 
Commission was designated in order that the United States might 
learn from Europe and its attention was directed to the consumers’ 
movement, in which the United States is weak. A similar Com- 
mission drawn more from the agricultural and banking side, in 
which the United States and Canada are strong, and supple- 
mented by representatives of the experienced consumers’ move- 
ments in Great Britain, and possibly also in Sweden, would be in 
a strong position to serve the reviving co-operative movements 
of Europe. 

In plans for co-operative reconstruction such as those sketched 
in the earlier paragraphs of this article an international co-operative 
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mission, though it might have little part to play in purely local 
organisation, owing to the barriers of language and national out- 
look, could impart a new stimulus, and would have the great ad- 
vantage of being able to regard Europe as a whole, relating to one 
another the needs of different countries and of scattered, perhaps 
mutually hostile, organisations within the same country. Further, 
where national or international sanction or encouragement, material 
supplies or financial guarantees were required, it would be able 
to approach the proper authority with a case founded on a dis- 
passionate study of the facts in their widest setting. 








The Problem of Social Security 
in Colombia 


by 


Dr. Ernesto HERRNSTADT 


In the course of the last twenty years there has grown up in Colombia 
a substantial body of measures which provide security against the 
risks that threaten the livelihood of workers and their families. But 
these measures, partly legislative, partly based on collective agree- 
ments, are not comprehensive in their scope, and are in the main 
confined to the urban workers, or even to salaried employees; and 
even so they do not form a co-ordinated whole. The present article, 
describing the evolution of the social security movement in Colombia, 
comes from the pen of an expert who has for many years participated 
directly in the labour and welfare administration of that country. 
It appears at a time when Colombia, in common with all other-Amer- 
ican countries, 1s becoming keenly aware of the necessity of a com- 
prehensive social security system as a means of improving the national 
standard of living. 


EcoNOMIC AND SociaL BACKGROUND 


OLOMBIA is an extensive country (1,139,155 square kilometres) 
with a population of over nine million. The density of the 
population, taking the country as a whole, is only 7.6 per square 
kilometre, but in fact, there are large variations according to region. 
The mass of the people live in the mountainous districts in the 
interior of the country, which comprise all the large cities except 
the ports of Caribe, Barranquilla, and Cartagena. In some parts 
the density is as high as 50 or 80 per square kilometre, whereas the 
eastern plains are practically uninhabited. 
There are several large cities, but only three with a population 
of over 100,000, namely Bogota (326,000), Barranquilla (150,000), 
and Medellin (144,000). If the smaller towns are included, the 
urban population is found to be less than 30 per cent. of the total, 
a figure which shows that Colombia is primarily an agricultural 
and stock-raising country. This is illustrated further by the follow- 
ing table of the occupied population according to the census of 1938: 
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DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPIED POPULATION 
BY BRANCH OF ACTIVITY 





Branch of activity Number 





Agriculture and stock raising 3,289,740 
Industry 527,246 
Services 222,822 
Commerce 153,725 
Extraction of precious metals 53,960 
Other extractive industry 

(petroleum) 18,109 
Other activities 209,881 


Total 4,475,483 




















The present degree of industrialisation is also illustrated by the 
relatively small number of persons working on account of another: 


Salaried employees 187,223 
Wage earners 1,150,375 
Farm servants 126,629 
Urban domestic employees 138,800 


Total 1,603,027 


Thus agriculture and stock raising comprise more than 70 per 
cent. of the occupied population and 60 per cent. of employed 
persons. Agriculture also produces one of the basic commodities 
in Colombian economy, namely coffee. The exports of coffee, 
together with those of gold and certain less important products, 
make it possible to pay for the imports which the country needs 
for purposes of consumption and industrial development. The 
extraction of petroleum has increased substantially in recent years, 
but the development of the industry has been interrupted by the war. 

Manufacturing industry is in process of rapid expansion. The 
official statistics for 1941 show 1,569 undertakings employing 
53,000 persons. The statistics also give the sums paid by these 
undertakings under the head of “social expenditure’, comprising 
accident compensation, collective life insurance, sick pay, pensions, 
and the payment of wages on Sundays and public holidays. If 
this last item is left out of account because it is more properly a part 
of wages, the social expenditure of the industries in question was 
equivalent to 1.79 per cent. of the wages paid. It should be noted, 
however, that the majority of the smaller undertakings are not 
under the same obligation as the larger undertakings to assume 
these social charges. On the other hand, in some industries, such 
as the petroleum, beer, and railway industries, the measure of social 
security provided for employees is much greater than has been 
reached in the majority of other undertakings. 
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To complete the picture it should be added that persons in an 
independent or semi-independent position comprise 62 per cent. 
of the occupied population, their number being as follows: 











Owners, managers, employers 1,081,234 
Tenants, farmers and settlers 318,058 


Rural craftsmen 1,366,659 
9,143 


2,775,094 











Professional workers 


Total 

















This being the economic and social situation, the question arises 
as to which social problems are most urgent in Colombia. Leaving 
the question of land settlement out of account, the writer believes 
that they are two: the problem of raising the standard of living of 
the masses, and that of establishing better social security. The 
first is directly connected with the purchasing power of wages, 
which has undoubtedly tended to rise in the last few years. Ac- 
cording to the official statistics, the rise in Bogota between May 
1938 and December 1941 was 10.8 per cent. for money wages and 
slightly more for real wages. In 1942 the rise in the cost of living 
overtook this rise in wages, but there is now a further tendency 
for wages to rise to make up for all or part of the increase in the 
cost of living, which continues to rise. 

The second problem is that of social security, which is taken 
here to comprise all measures for preventing and compensating 
the special risks to which the worker is exposed. It is this problem 
which is dealt with in the following pages. 






















Tue Leca, Basks or SocraL SECURITY IN COLOMBIA 


In the social field legislation is not the only, nor even the most 
important, form of regulation. In some industries collective agree- 
ments and in many the rules of employment establish standards 
which go beyond those of the law and are compulsory for specified 
groups of employees and their employers. These are referred to 
here as voluntary regulations. 












Historical Survey of Legislation 





Social legislation is not yet complete in Colombia, although 
there are several important Acts. The movement began in 1915 
with a Workmen’s Compensation Act!, which is of special interest 













1 The Spanish text of this Act, and of all the other Acts, Decrees, etc. mention- 
ed hereinafter, may be found in Legislacién del Trabajo. Disposiciones Reglamen- 
tarias y Jurisprudencia, by Campo E. Baron §S, (Bogot4, 1939). For a list of the 


more important Acts, see Appendix, p. 449, 
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since it is the first to have modified ordinary law in a question 
affecting labour. In the following years legislation was adopted 
more particularly with regard to labour disputes, since the unsettled 
conditions that followed the first world war spread to Colombia 
and the ordinary law was found to be insufficient to deal with the 
problems that arose. Strikes, which used to be regarded as mere 
police questions, then became social problems, although the first 
view of them still survived. Acts No. 78 of 1919 and No. 21 of 1920 
recognised the right to strike of employed persons except those in 
public services, and regulated its exercise. Thus when the Constitu- 
tion was reformed in 1936, it confirmed, instead of introducing, a 
right to strike which had already been recognised. 

The first step towards establishing social security was Act No. 
37 of 1921, which requires all undertakings with a payroll of more 
than 1,000 pesos a month to insure the lives of their workers. This 
Act has been amended frequently, but its fundamental principle 
remains unchanged. 

In 1923 Government employees were given the right to sickness 
benefit at the rate of half-pay for six months. This was extended 
in 1930 to the wage earners employed in State undertakings, and in 
1939 Decree No. 2091 regulating the permanent administrative 
services provided for the grant of medicines and medical assistance. 

In 1926 the Sunday rest was established by law, but no provision 
was made for the payment of wages except in the case of work done 
for the national, departmental, and municipal Governments. Per- 
sons in private employment are entitled to the payment of wages 
for rest days only with respect to the seven public holidays specified 
in Act No. 35 of 1939. 

In 1931 an Act on trade associations was adopted. The Con- 
stitution of 1886 had permitted the formation of public or private 
companies and associations which are not contrary to public law 
or order. The 1931 Act expressly recognises the right of workers to 
associate freely for the protection of their interests. It lays down 
rules governing the activities of such associations; by conferring 
on them legal personality, the State has thus recognised their public 
and social functions, and in return they are subject to official super- 
vision. The trade unions have had and still have a substantial influ- 
ence in the establishment of social security through the medium of 
collective agreements. 

The introduction of superannuation pensions for railway em- 
ployees under Act No. 1 of 1932 (amended on various occasions) 
was an important step in the domain of social security. Similar 
pensions are granted to salaried employees in the permanent admin- 
istrative service of the Government or local authorities, There 
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are also several special Acts concerning pensions for various groups 
of national officials. 

The year 1934 was an important one in the field of labour legisla- 
tion. The eight-hour day was introduced in all undertakings and 
for all employed persons, apart from a few exceptions allowed for 
economic or social reasons, under Decree No. 895 of 1934, which 
was based on the international labour Convention of 1919", ratified 
by Colombia on 20 June 1933. Secondly, Act No. 10 of 1934 (recent- 
ly amended) established two benefits tending to increase the social 
security of salaried employees (sickness allowances and dismissal 
allowances), extended to them the paid holidays previously granted 
to public employees, limited their working day to eight hours, and 
regulated their contracts of employment. 

The unplanned and sporadic character of the legislation in the 
wide field of labour protection became increasingly marked. The 
growth of the petroleum and mining industries gave rise to the 
introduction of certain standards of social security for the oilfields 
and for mining and industrial undertakings in the Department of 
Chocé (Acts Nos. 4 and 26 of 1921); regulations were introduced 
respecting the protection of children (Acts No. 48 of 1924, No. 56 
of 1927, and No. 9 of 1930), industrial hygiene (Act No. 15 of 1925), 
the provision of seats in certain workplaces (Act No. 36 of 1926), 
medical services for the workers in the banana zone (Act No. 1 of 
1937), the special protection of building workers (Act No. 61 of 
1939, providing in particular for the payment of sickness allowances 
and dismissal allowances). Other measures (Acts Nos. 53 and 197 
of 1938) deal with maternity protection for women wage earners 
and salaried employees, and give them the right to paid leave of 
absence during eight weeks and to reinstatement in employment. 

This rapid survey of the history of labour legislation shows that 
the statutory measures for social security comprise workmen’s 
compensation, compulsory life insurance, old age pensions, sickness 
and dismissal allowances, and medical assistance for particular 
groups of employed persons. The significance of these measures 
will be discussed later, but first some account should be given of the 
other source of standards of employment, namely voluntary regula- 
tion. 










































Rules of Employment 





Under Act No. 15 of 1925 undertakings are required to adopt 
rules of employment, which must be approved by the National 













1 Convention (No. 1) limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings 
to 8 in the day and 48 in the week. 
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Labour Department. In accordance with the practice of the Depart- 
ment, the rules generally set forth the conditions of work in the 
undertaking, and once they have been officially approved they are 
compulsory for employers and employed and enter automatically 
into the individual contracts of employment. A study of some 150 
rules of employment approved in recent years by the National 
Labour Department suggests certain conclusions as to the measures 
likely to promote social security through voluntary concessions 
made by employers. Such concessions relate in particular to the 
security of employment resulting from the fixing of the reasons 
for which workers may be dismissed, the payment of a modest 
dismissal allowance, and the granting of assistance and allowances 
in case of sickness. Apart from these provisions, the rules are nearly 
always confined to reproducing the statutory provisions concerning 
maximum hours of work, the Sunday rest, life insurance, industrial 
accidents, maternity leave and assistance, etc. 


Collective Agreements 


In Colombia collective agreements have had a strong influence 
on the evolution of social regulation. In recent years collective 
bargaining has grown rapidly and has not only served to settle 
industrial disputes but also regulated conditions of employment 
in whole industries and set up conciliation and arbitration institu- 
tions for preventing the outbreak of disputes. It will be sufficient 
to mention the agreements adopted for the national railways, for 
river navigation, and for the banana zone—leaving out of account 
the many agreements limited to a single undertaking—to obtain 
an idea of the importance of the collective regulation of conditions 
of work. It is no accident that this development has coincided 
with the growth of the trade union movement, since it is a necessary 
condition for the conclusion of collective agreements that there 
should be trade associations which are strong enough to ensure the 
fulfilment of the obligations that have been assumed. 

Considerable progress in the field of social security has been 
effected through the medium of collective agreements. Assistance 
in cases of sickness and dismissal has been introduced as well as 
other social services, conditions concerning dismissal have been 
defined, wages have been improved and rules laid down for the fair 
treatment and selection of workers. 


Arbitration 


Lastly, a reference should be made to yet another method of 
establishing conditions of employment, namely that of arbitration, 
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for which provision is made in the national legislation and which 
has been adopted widely and with satisfactory results in certain 
cases. Under the relevant Act the awards of arbitration boards 
are binding and are invested with all the protection granted by the 
law to arbitration in general. The most important award in this 
respect is that issued by a special arbitration board in 1942, which 
regulated in detail the conditions of employment in inland naviga- 
tion', an industry of considerable importance in which frequent 
disputes had made the renewal of the previous collective agreement 
impossible. Through this award a compulsory social insurance 
scheme was established for the first time in Colombia. 


ExIstInc SocraL MEASURES 
Security of Employment 


The most ardent desire of all workers is for security in their 
employment and for freedom from the risk of sudden and unfair 
dismissal. Various measures of different degrees of strictness have 
been adopted by the Colombian legislature in this respect. Accord- 
ing to some regulations, dismissal is expressly prohibited in specified 
cases. For example, if a worker in one of the Chocé mining or in- 
dustrial undertakings or in a petroleum undertaking is unable to 
work owing to sickness or accident incurred during his employ- 
ment, he cannot be dismissed until he has completely recovered; 
the employer may however commute this obligation for the pay- 
ment of alump sum. The maternity protection legislation is stricter 
since it makes dismissal on account of childbirth illegal, requires 
the fulfilment of certain formalities for dismissal for lawful reasons, 
and fixes penalties and damages in the event of contravention, which, 
however, are such that the employer can free himself from his obli- 
gations by paying a relatively small sum. 

Hitherto there has been no legislation establishing the right to 
reinstatement of workers who have been unfairly dismissed, a form 
of protection which is to be found only in voluntary regulations. 
According to the collective agreement for the national railways, 
the undertaking is bound in certain circumstances to reinstate the 
worker if required to do so by the arbitration board set up under 
the agreement. 

Another restriction on freedom of contract is the requirement 
that notice must be given by either party of his intention to termin- 
ate the contract, the period of notice usually being the same for 
both parties. For example, under the Civil Code (article 2066), 
if the remuneration for non-manual services consists in periodical 


1 See below, p. 447. 
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payments, the notice may not be less than half the pay period. 
This rule is of considerable importance because it applies to private 
employees. In the case of commercial employees, however, the 
Commercial Code applies, which fixes one month for the period of 
notice irrespective of the length of the pay period. Domestic ser- 
vants are also subject to special provisions of the Civil Code, al- 
though in practice these are not of great importance. 

The modern legislation which deals with the dismissal of private 
employees enumerates in detail the reasons for which dismissal is 
justified, such as the commission of an offence or serious incompe- 
tence or disobedience on the part of the employee, but there are no 
legal effects except with regard to the dismissal allowance discussed 
below. So far no legislation has been adopted to restrict the right 
of the parties freely to terminate the contract of employment, 
provided that they comply with the conditions laid down by law or 
agreement respecting the notice and the period of the contract. Never- 
theless, the enumeration of the causes for dismissal contained in 
the law implies some protection for the workers since it tends to 
reduce arbitrary action. A dismissed worker can claim that he has 
not committed any of the faults specified in the regulations, and 
this is an important matter, especially in undertakings where trade 
union organisation is strong. 

As regards voluntary regulation, there are several additional pro- 
visions concerning dismissal. Nearly all the rules of employment 
specify in detail the causes justifying dismissal, but do not indicate 
that dismissal in the absence of such a cause is unlawful or prohibit- 
ed. Moreover, the voluntary regulations allow for adjustment to 
the particular needs of each undertaking. 

In addition to these restrictions on the right freely to terminate 
contracts of employment, Colombian legislation makes use of an 
indirect but efficacious method of preventing sudden dismissal: 
the employer is required to pay compensation if the dismissal is 
found to be unjustified. The system of dismissal allowances is 
intended mainly to make dismissal difficult, since the important 
thing for the worker is to retain his employment. The payment of 
a lump sum, usually not very large, cannot make up for the loss of a 
job, but may support the worker until he finds other employment. 
The effect of the dismissal allowance is largely psychological. In 
many cases the employer prefers to keep on the worker during a 
period of depression instead of dismissing him and paying compensa- 
tion, the economic value of which to the dismissed worker, however, 
should not be underestimated. 

Private employees and certain groups of public employees, 
namely in the posts and telegraphs, the national printing office, 
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the police, the national railways, and certain departments and 
municipalities, are entitled by law to a dismissal allowance. Wage 
earners, except those in the building and railway industries, have 
at present no statutory right to such an allowance, but some under- 
takings have granted it voluntarily under their rules of employment 
or collective agreements. 

There is no system of public unemployment relief, but the State 
tries to organise public works when unemployment is widespread. 
According to the National Constitution public assistance applies 
only in the case of persons who, lacking the means of subsistence 
and the right to claim it from other persons, are physically incapable 
of work. 

Lastly, reference may be made to the security of tenure enjoyed 
by public employees in the permanent administrative service. In 
public administration the community as a whole is as interested 
as the employee in his security. Where the State is powerful and 
takes positive action in various fields, it needs competent and 
reliable servants if it is not to break down, and such a staff cannot 
be improvised. Competence is the result of training and practical 
experience, and a system to ensure that public employees will get 
these has been established by Act No. 165 of 1938 and the Decrees 
issued thereunder. It lays down minimum conditions for admission 
to the public service with regard to trustworthiness, health, and 
competence. After satisfactory completion of a year of probation, 
the applicant may enter the permanent administrative service un- 
less the post in question is one of the few from which he is excluded. 
Once admitted, the employee is entitled, in addition to other privi- 
leges, to security of tenure, in other words, he cannot be dismissed 
unless he fails to carry out the duties enumerated in the Act; in that 
case, special proceedings are necessary, at which he must be heard. 
Moreover, in the event of a breach of his rights, he may appeal to 
the judicial authority for settling disputes in the service. 

There is not much risk of lasting unemployment in a country 
which is just beginning to develop its natural resources and its 
industries. This does not mean that there may not be periods of 
greater or less length in which the demand for labour falls below 
the supply. When that happens the difficulty can be overcome by 
indirect methods, such as public works, land settlement, the im- 
provement of living conditions in rural areas and consequent limita- 
tion of the flight from the land, and in general, the reduction of 
the supply of labour, for example, by limiting the employment of 
children and old persons; the former can and should be kept at 
school and the latter will be given old-age pensions when social 
insurance has been established and fully developed. 
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Further, security of employment will be greater if the regulation 
of the period of notice is improved and the system of dismissal 
allowances extended to wage earners. Provision for such action is 
contained in the Government Bill on contracts of employment 
which was submitted to Congress in 1941 and passed its three 
readings in one of the legislative Chambers. This Bill provides that 
contracts concluded for an indefinite period may be terminated 
by the giving of notice for one pay period. Nevertheless either the 
employer or the employed person may terminate the employment 
without notice if the other party has failed to carry out any import- 
ant clause of the contract. In the case of contracts concluded for 
a specified period, the provision regarding unilateral termination 
is the same, and it is proposed that the contract should be automa- 
tically extended on the expiry of the period, as in the case of private 
employees. According to the Bill, the system of dismissal allowances 
for workers would be confined to undertakings of some size. 

There can be no doubt that, in addition, collective bargaining 
will lead to the development of methods of social insurance suited 
to the economic situation and the circumstances of Colombia. 


Incapacity for Work 


Sickness, maternity, industrial accidents, old age, and invalidity 
may cause incapacity for work and a consequent loss of wages, 
either temporarily or permanently. The death of the breadwinner 
has the same effect for his family. Measures taken to compensate 
for that loss vary according to the duration of the incapacity. In 
one case a temporary allowance may be sufficient and in another 
the wage must be replaced by a permanent pension. 

Under Colombian legislation certain employers are required 
to pay an allowance in cash in the event of the worker's sickness. The 
oilfields and the Chocé mining and industrial undertakings must 
pay the worker’s wages during any sickness contracted in the 
course of his employment. Private employees are entitled to part 
of their pay for not more than 120 days (two-thirds during the first 
60 days, one-half during the next 30 days, and one-third during the 
remaining 30 days) and State employees and workers are entitled 
to half their pay for not more than six months. A similar allowance 
is granted to departmental and municipal employees. A few large 
undertakings have voluntarily assumed similar obligations with 
respect to their workers, but as a rule the benefit period is short. 

To judge from the results of the 1938 census and other statistics 
it may be concluded that about 250,000 persons, or 15 per cent. 
of the employed population of 1,600,000, are entitled to cash benefit 


in the event of sickness. 
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With regard to maternity benefit, the law requires the employer 
to pay the full wage during eight weeks and imposes certain other 
obligations of less importance. Regulations have been introduced 
with a view to preventing evasion on the part of employers. It is 
estimated that the legislation covers 370,000 women out of a total 
of 2,061,000 engaged in some form of economic activity. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act requires the employer to 
pay a worker who has suffered an accident two-thirds of his wages 
during the period of temporary incapacity. If the incapacity is 
permanent, the compensation takes the form of a lump sum in 
proportion to the degree of incapacity, ranging from two years’ 
pay for total incapacity to two months’ pay in the least serious 
cases. Undertakings with a capital of less than 1,000 pesos and 
many of those not using power-driven machinery are not obliged 
to pay compensation. 

With regard to old-age and invalidity pensions, the legislation 
is virtually limited to persons in State employment. There are 
some twenty-five Acts, leaving out of account those dealing with 
army pensions, which regulate in detail the superannuation pen- 
sions of specified groups of employees, for example, those of the 
judicial authorities, the teaching staff of secondary schools, postal 
and telegraph employees, railway employees, permanent adminis- 
trative employees, medical officers, the clerks of the Legislative 
Chambers, and the members of the National Musicians’ Associa- 
tion. The conditions on which a pension is granted and its amount 
vary considerably. 

In the event of the worker’s death, there is a system of collective 
life insurance at the expense of the employer for a sum equivalent 
to one year’s wages, increased in proportion to the number of years 
of service with the same undertaking in excess of twelve. Since 
only those undertakings which have a monthly payroll of not less 
than 1,000 pesos are required to insure their workers, the number of 
workers covered is under 100,000. If the death is due to an indus- 
trial accident, the case is covered by this insurance instead of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

It is the employer who is responsible for paying the insurance 
money to the surviving dependants, and, as expressly stipulated 
by law, the insurance policy is taken out in the employer’s and 
not the worker’s name. Public and private undertakings of some 
importance. may themselves act as the insurance carrier. Private 
undertakings must deposit a security as a guarantee that their 
obligations will be carried out. 

In some cases the laws with regard to civil pensions also provide 
for widows’ and orphans’ pensions. Thus a lump sum is paid to the 
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surviving dependants of prison warders, frontier guards, and cus- 

toms officers who have died on duty (Act No. 8 of 1934). 
Indispensable funeral and legal expenses must be met by the 

employer if the death is the result of an industrial accident. 


Maintenance and Restoration of Working Capacity 


There are a great variety of organisations in this field. A dis- 
tinction may be drawn between the services which employers must 
render under legislation, the voluntary benefits they grant, and the 
institutions set up by or through the national health authorities. 

Only a few laws require specified employers to pay a cash allow- 
ance in the event of the worker's sickness. Thus the oilfields and 
the Chocé mining and industrial undertakings must provide medical 
services, medicines, and hospital treatment. The former are required 
to employ one medical officer for every 400 workers, and the latter 
one for every 200. Similarly, some of the banana undertakings 
must provide medical assistance for their workers. All building 
undertakings must provide medical, pharmaceutical, and hospital 
assistance in case of sickness contracted in the course of or in conse- 
quence of employment, for a period not exceeding three months. 
In accordance with an Order issued by the Head of the General 
Labour Department in 1939, agricultural and stock-raising under- 
takings must set aside special premises for housing sick workers; 
if the undertaking employs 15 workers or more, it must have a 
first-aid station. The State provides assistance to all its employees 
and workers in the event of sickness in the manner prescribed for 
each particular Ministry. Lastly, it may be noted that the em- 
ployer who is liable for an industrial accident must pay for any 
medical assistance required by the injured worker. 

Since the supervision and restoration of health is of great im- 
portance not only to the worker himself but to his employer, many 
of the more important private undertakings have provided volun- 
tarily, through their rules of employment, for medical assistance for 
their workers. They employ a medical officer to examine applicants 
for work on admission and to give free treatment to sick workers. 
Sometimes all or part of the medicines required are supplied, but 
as a rule there are no written regulations to this effect. Only a few 
employers provide a complete service comprising not only the pay- 
ment of part of wages, but medical, pharmaceutical, and hospital 
treatment. 

Very full provision is made by the national railways, which 
have a network of medical consulting offices, pharmacies, and 
hospitals for sick workers, their wives and children under age (if 
dependent on the worker); but members of the worker’s family 
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who need hospital treatment must pay a fee in proportion to the 
cost to the undertaking, and they have only a restricted right to 
certain other more expensive benefits. The railways, which employ 
relatively few women, are probably the only undertaking to have 
provided voluntarily for maternity benefit, in the shape of medical 
attendance and full pay from the time when continued employment 
would be injurious to the woman’s health as certified by the medical 
officer of the undertaking until one month after her confinement. 
In some cases sickness benefit has been established by collective 
agreements. 

The number of workers protected by voluntary action on the 
part of undertakings is rather low, since the large majority are 
employed in small industrial, agricultural or craft undertakings 
which provide no such services. 

The institutions set up by or through the national health author- 
ities are numerous and of various kinds. All are based on contracts 
entered into for the period of one year between the State and the 
departments or municipalities, or in exceptional cases private 
bodies. They are of two kinds: hygiene centres and mixed health 
centres. 

The hygiene centres engage primarily in general preventive 
action for the purpose of improving general hygiene, for example, 
by constructing latrines and sewers, fighting noxious insects, making 
various kinds of examinations, inspecting meat, etc. In addition 
they provide a limited curative service through the granting of 
medical and social assistance, more particularly in cases of tuber- 
culosis and venereal disease. Though the function of these bodies 
is mainly preventive, some of the hygiene centres provide for the 
treatment of specified groups, for example, the medical consultation 
service for municipal employees and workers at Ibagué. 

The mixed health centres are primarily curative institutions. 
The oldest and largest is that for the banana zone, founded in 1935 
under a collective agreement concluded between the owners of the 
banana plantations and the workers, under which the former under- 
take to provide free medical treatment for the latter. This obliga- 
tion was imposed on all owners in the zone under the Act of 1937 
so as to ensure that all would belong to the health centre in question, 
and the State has made substantial grants to the centre with a view 
to its satisfactory working. The centre is thus able to provide 
medical attendance, medicines, and hospital treatment in its own 
hospital, for persons employed in the banana industry and members 
of their families. But it also undertakes preventive measures, and 
the question has arisen as to which of the two kinds of service is to 


be given priority. 
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The recently created centres for the coffee plantations are 
intermediate in character between the hygiene centres and the 
mixed health centres. They are based on an agreement between 
the Government and the Coffee Growers’ Federation, have been 
set up in various departments, and undertake the same preventive 
measures as the hygiene centres and in addition the treatment of 
tropical diseases, maternity and infant welfare, the campaign 
against infectious and contagious diseases, and the provision of 
certain dental services. They do not provide a complete service 
of medical, pharmaceutical and hospital assistance, but under one 
recent contract their function is defined as that of ‘“‘medical con- 
sultation for low-income coffee growers’. 


NEED FoR UNIFICATION AND EXTENSION OF EXISTING SERVICES 


Despite the great progress that has been made in the last ten 
years, no one acquainted with the social problems of Colombia 
can have any doubt as to the need of co-ordinating the existing 
statutory and voluntary services and extending them to those 
sections of the population which are not in a position to provide 
for themselves that social security which every human being desires. 

Since it has been recognised that the worker is not able to provide 
for his own social security, the tendency to make the employer 
responsible has grown stronger. As regards security of employment, 
the system is in conformity with the actual situation in Colombia, 
as has already been shown. But with regard to compensation for 
loss of wages on account of incapacity and the maintenance and 
restoration of working capacity, it cannot be said that the legisla- 
tion and voluntary regulations at present in force are as yet an 
adequate solution of the problem. 

In the first place, there is an artificial differentiation between 
various groups of workers. Some are entitled to substantial social 
guarantees and others are left without assistance in an emergency. 
It is difficult to justify the refusal to textile or agricultural workers 
of that medical assistance which is granted by law to building 
workers, or the payment of compensation for accidents to some 
workers and not to others. Social justice demands equality of treat- 
ment for all, even though such treatment should be adjusted to the 
particular circumstances of each group. From the worker's point 
of view there are other disadvantages. Every time he changes his 
employment he loses the rights he has acquired. His life insurance 
ceases if he transfers to a firm with a monthly payroll of less than 
1,000 pesos. He loses his right to sickness allowance or medical 
assistance if the new undertaking makes no provision for such bene- 
fits. Thus the mobility of the worker is limited, and it becomes 
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psychologically difficult for him to change his employment in cases 
where he might wish to do so in order to increase his technical skill. 
It should also be remembered that the services provided by small 
undertakings are not always satisfactory, and that official supervi- 
sion of the observance of the law in these undertakings is difficult 
and costly. 

It is also a drawback to the employers themselves that the 
social services they grant should be fixed individually; in particular, 
ad hoc legislation and the variety of the voluntary schemes lead to 
inequality in the competitive power of the undertakings. 

Futhermore, nearly all the legislation in the matter relates to 
urban industry. As already stated, only 30 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the country are to be found in urban areas, and only a small 
proportion of these are protected by social legislation. Agricultural 
employers are unable to organise social services for their workers, 
for lack of resources and because of material difficulties. In the 
absence of rural medical officers, they cannot provide medical 
assistance; as a rule there are no easily accessible pharmacies and 
hospitals; and official supervision of the application of the measures 
in question is virtually impossible in the countryside. This means 
that some form of social welfare that will really reach the country- 
dweller must be found. 

As regards craftsmen, small traders, and small employers in 
general, the unification of social legislation would prove an advant- 
age to them even though it might somewhat increase their expendi- 
ture. At present the legislature believes that it is protecting them 
by exempting them from the social obligations imposed on large 
undertakings. Thus the compulsory life insurance scheme applies only 
to undertakings with a monthly payroll of not less than 1,000 pesos; 
building undertakings are not required to pay dismissal allowances 
unless they regularly employ twenty workers or more; employers 
with a capital of less than 1,000 pesos are exempt from the obligation 
to pay compensation in case of an accident to their workers. More- 
over, some of the special protective legislation owes its origin in 
part to the fact that certain undertakings have a large capital, for 
instance, the oilfields, the Chocé mines, and the national railways. 
In the long run this kind of protection for small undertakings 
nullifies its own ends since it tends to deprive them of better trained 
and more intelligent workers, leaving them only those who, for 
whatever reason, are unable to get work in an undertaking with 
progressive social services. 

Lastly, it should be noted that the finances of the services are 
inadequate. The absence of a strong special organisation prevents 
the creation of the institutions and health equipment necessary 
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for the cure and prevention of diseases, unless the State intervenes. 
Hence the Government invests substantial sums for these purposes, 
but the benefits reach only a small proportion of the persons who 
need them. If the number of beneficiaries were substantially in- 
creased, this would be too much for the national budget. 

All these considerations suggest that it is not sufficient to impose 
certain obligations on the employer with respect to the social secur- 
ity of the persons he employs. Even with State support such a sys- 
tem can only increase the security of particular groups of workers, 
thus creating separate classes of privileged and unprotected workers. 
This is no method of providing social security for all the workers in 
the country or of establishing uniform and efficient services for 
dealing with all those emergencies in which the help of the commun- 
ity should be granted. 

The unification and extension of social services demands the 
introduction of compulsory social insurance. A few examples may 
be given in illustration of this statement. 

At present only a few groups of workers are entitled to medical 
assistance in the event of sickness and such assistance is not always 
complete. Often no provision is made for specialist treatment where 
needed, for medicines, surgical operations, or hospital care, or the 
assistance may be limited to cases of sickness contracted in con- 
nection with theemployment. One recent Act, for example, provides 
that building workers shall receive medical and hospital treatment in 
cases of sickness contracted in the course of or in connection with 
their employment. Other Acts speak of sickness “incurred in the 
service of the undertaking’. But from the point of view of the 
community it is of interest to raise the standard of health of the 
population as a whole. To this end it is necessary to cure and pre- 
vent other sickness as well as that connected with the worker’s 
employment, and in addition the assistance given cannot be re- 
stricted to the worker himself but must be extended to any mem- 
bers of his family who need it. A system of social security can 
provide such services through consulting offices, hospitals, and the 
other health institutions that it sets up. 

The existing maternity legislation does not provide for medical 
or obstetrical assistance but is confined to fixing the period of 
paid maternity leave; since it is the employer who is liable for such 
payment, undertakings tend to reduce the number of women they 
employ or to select them in such a way as to protect themselves 
as far as possible against the ‘‘risk”’ of maternity. For this reason the 
Executive Power in 1938 opposed a Maternity Bill on the ground 
that the best solution of the problem lay in social insurance, which 
would ‘‘form the basis for developing the Maternity Protection 
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Act; the obligation to continue paying wages to a woman worker 
during maternity leave would be replaced by contributions to the 
Colombian Social Insurance Fund, which, in return, would pay 
her cash benefit and provide for such benefits in kind as might be 
needed”’. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act is admittedly antiquated. 
In particular, there can be no doubt that in the event of permanent 
and serious incapacity or of death the lump sums granted by way 
of compensation are not enough to take the place of the worker's 
wages. In other words, there is no real compensation for the injury 
suffered by the worker or his surviving dependants; the amount 
is barely sufficient to meet his living expenses for a time, and the 
fact that compensation is paid in the form of a lump sum often 
leads to unsuitable investments. Once they have spent the sum, 
the worker and his family are completely without protection. 
They ought to have a more effective compensation, consisting in a 
pension on which the incapacitated worker or his surviving de- 
pendants can subsist modestly. On the other hand, it is not possible 
to require an individual employer to pay such pensions (the in- 
dividual liability system has not produced satisfactory results), 
and a permanent and adequately financed institution is necessary. 
With only afew exceptions, private undertakings are not permanent 
bodies: a company may be wound up, the employer may die or 
go bankrupt or fail to carry out his obligations. 

The above remarks concerning pensions for the victims of 
accidents and their dependants apply also to old-age and invalidity 
pensions for private employees and workers, which as yet hardly 
exist in Colombia. The civil service pensions legislation calls for 
reform; it should be unified, and the benefits granted should be 
restricted to persons who are really incapable of work; at the same 
time they should be extended to persons who become disabled 
before they have completed the number of years of service generally 
required. It should not be impossible, however, to differentiate 
the schemes for public and private employees. Public agencies 
and undertakings are permanent and financially strong, and can 
undertake the payment of long-term benefits without risk to the 
beneficiaries. Moreover, public bodies can be expected not to 
dismiss their older employees as a means of evading the payment 
of pensions. In private undertakings, on the other hand, the im- 
position of an obligation to pay pensions to old and disabled workers 
may lead to undesirable counter-measures on the part of the em- 
ployer, with the result that older workers may find it difficult to 
remain in employment although they are a group whose special 
protection it is desired to promote. 
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The above examples are, it is believed, sufficient proof of the 
desirability of replacing the methods of individual protection by 
collective compulsory social insurance. Such insurance could com- 
prise a very large proportion of the population by being extended 
to all persons in paid employment and to self-employed persons 
in a similar economic situation. It might lead to a complete system 
of security, beginning with childbirth, taking care of the sick and 
injured, and giving pensions to the old and disabled. Specified 
rights could be secured to the worker. The provision of efficient 
services and equality of treatment with regard to social benefits 
for all the undertakings concerned could be guaranteed. 


SocraL INSURANCE IN COLOMBIA 


The Government has recognised the need for establishing social 
insurance in Colombia and has made several attempts to introduce 
appropriate legislation. 

In 1936 a Compulsory Savings Act was passed, under which 
employed persons are required to save 3 per cent. of their remunera- 
tion, to which the employer must add 2 per cent. Having come to 
the conclusion that savings as a method of social security are 
inadequate, and having realised the inherent administrative diffi- 
culties involved in such a system, the Government introduced a Bill 
in the same year for the purpose of replacing it by a social insurance 
system. This Bill, together with another submitted by two 
Senators, Mr. Ricardo Zapata and Mr. Alfonso Araujo, were re- 
ferred to an inter-parliamentary commission, which produced a 
new Bill “for the creation of a Colombian Social Insurance Fund’’. 
This Bill was submitted to Congress in 1937, and adopted after 
some amendment by the Legislative Chambers in 1938. The Execu- 
tive Power objected to the Act on the ground that some of the 
amendments were unacceptable. The objections were not taken 
into account, and in 1941 the Government introduced a new Bill, 
which, however, was not approved by the Chambers. In 1942 
Senator Nannetti submitted another Social Insurance Bill to the 
Senate, which passed its three readings there and is now before 
the Chamber of Representatives. Whereas the Government Bill 
of 1941 dealt only with sickness, maternity and accident insurance, 
this last Bill would also introduce old-age and invalidity insurance, 
and would take over the existing system of collective life insurance. 
On the other hand, the Government Bill proposed the introduction 
of insurance services for all persons in paid employment earning 
not more than 200 pesos a month, while the Senate Bill would 
provide compulsory social insurance only for persons employed by 
the Government, for whom the wage limit would be raised to 300 
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pesos a month, and would leave it open to the Government to 
extend the scheme to specified undertakings, industries, areas, 
classes of wage earners or salaried employees, departments and 
municipalities. 

This brief account is enough to show that there has been no 
decline in the interest taken by the public in social insurance and 
that there is reason to hope for the establishment of this new form 
of social welfare in the not too distant future. Obviously it will 
be necessary to overcome many psychological and material obstacles 
and much work remains to be done, but by now the idea of social 
insurance has taken root in the public mind. 

In the extensive discussions on the subject and in the various 
Bills certain general principles have taken shape which ought to 
be applied in any scheme of social insurance in Colombia. 

All the Bills have adopted a centralised system of organisation, 
establishing a single fund with the necessary branches. This system 
appears to be the right one for technical and historical reasons. 
In Colombia local and occupational funds would have no existing 
foundation on which to build. It is true that there are certain 
so-called social welfare funds, but with the exception of that re- 
cently established for inland navigation (described in more detail 
below) they are not social insurance institutions in the true sense. 
There is, for example, the Assistance Fund for the Postal and Tele- 
graph Services, created by an Act of 1912, which covers more than 
5,000 State employees. In actual fact, however, it is a department 
of the Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs, administered by high 
employees of the Ministry and supported out of a budget appropria- 
tion, in addition to which the Government pays a contribution 
equal to 2 per cent. of the salaries involved, since the substantial 
benefits granted cannot be met out of these appropriations. The 
employees are entitled to a pension after twenty-five years’ service, 
and their surviving dependants to one year’s pension in certain 
circumstances. Invalidity pension is granted after ten years’ service. 
In addition the scheme provides allowances in case of sickness, 
death, and dismissal, and compensation for industrial accidents. 
Benefits in kind, that is, medical assistance, medicines and hospital 
treatment, are provided not by the Fund but directly by the 
Ministry. 

The Social Welfare Fund of the municipality of Bogoté, with 
about 3,600 members, is the institution which most closely resem- 
bles an insurance fund. The management includes the mayor of 
Bogota and representatives of the municipal council and of salaried 
employees and workers. The Fund has legal personality and its 
moneys are derived from deductions from salaries and wages (vary- 
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ing from 3.2 to 1 per cent. according to the salary or wage), a per- 
centage of the municipal revenue which in the course of time has 
been increased from 1% per cent. to 3 per cent., and certain other 
items of less importance. These moneys are used to pay for the 
following services: collective life insurance, old-age pensions for 
workers at the age of fifty-five after twenty years of service, accident 
compensation, sick pay amounting to half the salary or wage during 
six months, invalidity pensions after five years of service, dismissal 
allowances, and service gratuities. In addition to these cash pay- 
ments, the Fund provides medical, dental, pharmaceutical, and 
hospital services, and grants loans to members. Thus it combines 
three types of activity: a fairly complete system of sickness insur- 
ance; the administration and payment of the social benefits that 
the municipality is bound by law or voluntary agreement to grant 
in its capacity of employer; and the granting of loans. The cost of 
some of these benefits must be reimbursed to the Fund by the 
municipality or the municipal undertakings, but it has to bear 
the greater part itself. 

There are various other welfare funds for employees of part- 
icular departments or municipalities which engage primarily in 
making loans to their members or granting allowances in the event 
of unjustified dismissal. 

Such funds cannot form a basis for the future system of social 
security, although in some cases part of their equipment can be used. 

There is as little basis for the organisation of insurance on 
occupational lines. The industrial countries of Europe first had a 
guild system and later a strong and stable trade union movement, 
both of which forms of association were based on the occupation. 
The medieval guilds turned into free or compulsory groups of crafts- 
men in the same occupation, and it is only in recent times that 
occupational unions have been partly replaced by industrial unions 
comprising workers of different trades employed in the same indus- 
try. Both the guilds and the trade unions at the end of the nine- 
teenth century possessed strong mutual aid institutions. The result 
has been in some cases the organisation of social insurance partly 
on occupational lines. But in Colombia there have been no crafts- 
men’s guilds, the trade union movement is only beginning, and it 
has not organised mutual aid institutions. Manual trades are not 
clearly defined, there are no long periods of apprenticeship, and it 
is not so difficult to change one’s job as in Europe. Hence there 
is no basis for organising an occupational system of insurance. 
Moreover, Colombia lacks any co-operative or mutual aid organ- 
isations such as would be in a position to administer compulsory 
social insurance. 
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It should be added that an occupational system of insurance 
can succeed only in large countries where there are many million 
insured persons. In Colombia the special insurance carriers would 
not have a large enough membership to even out the risks and 
cover the costs of administration. 

In these circumstances the management of social insurance by 
the State becomes necessary, and world experience suggests that 
it should take the form of a special public institution with financial 
and administrative autonomy. Such autonomy has been proposed 
in all the Bills which have been introduced so far. There can be 
no doubt as to the inadequacy of taxation as a means of financing 
social security or of providing for long-term planning, especially 
at the present time, when the yield is so variable. Future budget 
needs can be foretold as little as the preference to be given to par- 
ticular items; moreover, by law, obligations going beyond the 
current financial year may not as a rule be assumed. These con- 
ditions create a certain instability for any institutions which might 
at some time or other cease to be considered indispensable or ir- 
replaceable. 

Similarly, administrative autonomy is necessary, subject to 
State supervision, in order that the organisation may be more 
flexible and free from political influence. 

Another point which has not yet been discussed is the relative 
importance to be attached to sickness and maternity services in 
the introduction of social insurance in Colombia. It cannot be 
denied that the state of health of the population calls for permanent 
action, properly directed and financed, not only of a general pre- 
ventive character under the heading of hygiene, but also for pur- 
poses of individual cure and prevention. The high infant mortality 
(in 1941 there were 304,012 registered births and 45,680 deaths of 
infants of under one year, or 15 per cent. of the births) demands 
energetic action to make childbirth easier and more hygienic in 
the low-income groups. It is a matter of life and death for the 
population as a whole, therefore, that institutions should be set 
up to give assistance in cases of sickness and maternity and to form 
an indispensable basis for other branches of social insurance. 

There can be equally little doubt as to the desirability 
of social insurance with regard to the distribution of medical services, 
which is at present very unequal. There is a lack of doctors in rural 
areas and there are almost too many in some urban centres. This 
is not due to the caprice of the medical profession, but to the low 
economic resources of the country-dwellers, among whom doctors 
are unable to earn a living. Various plans have been drawn up to 
remedy this deplorable situation, but none of them has been put 
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into practice. A system of social insurance can, as has been shown 
by other Latin American countries, organise medical services in 
rural areas and make it easier for the 500 districts which have no 
doctor to obtain such services. 

The most serious problem is without a doubt the financial one, 
and here is presumably the reason for the delays in the establish- 
ment of social insurance in Colombia. As a matter of fact, it is not 
possible to make a really reliable estimate of the income and ex- 
penditure of the proposed Fund. The wages of the persons to be 
insured are not known and there is no information on their sick- 
ness and mortality rates or on the frequency and effects of industrial 
accidents. The Government Bills have tried to overcome this 
difficulty in the following way: they would fix a percentage for the 
contributions of employers and insured persons so as to prevent 
sudden changes, but would leave it to the management of the Fund 
to decide as to the benefits to be granted in accordance with the 
financial strength of the institution. Senator Nannetti’s Bill, 
already mentioned, reverses this system by proposing that benefits 
should be fixed by law and recommending that the management 
of the Fund should fix the contributions. The Senate decided, 
however, that the contributions should also be fixed by law, 
although another clause of the Bill maintains the principle that 
“contributions and benefits shall be fixed by the Fund with the 
approval of the Government, with reference to the cost of the 
services to be rendered”. Undoubtedly this problem will give rise 
to further discussion. 

Lastly, reference may be made to another principle which has 
obtained general recognition, namely that-of the participation of 
insured persons and their employers in the management of the 
Fund, although there are differences of opinion as to the degree of 
influence to be given to each group. 


THe INSURANCE SCHEME FOR INLAND NAVIGATION 


The principles described above were applied for the first time 
when the rules for the Social Insurance Fund for Inland Navigation 
were framed. In this industry there have been many labour dis- 
putes, settled on various occasions by collective agreements 
between employers and trade unions. When the last such agree- 
ment expired in 1942, the parties failed to come to an understand- 
ing, and the Government set up an arbitration board which issued 
an award binding on the parties. This award contains detailed 
regulations concerning employment on the River Magdalena and, 
at the request of the trade unions, provides among other things 
for the establishment of the above-mentioned Fund. The task 
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of preparing the rules for the new institution was entrusted to a 
tripartite committee, on which the writer represented the Govern- 
ment. 

For a proper understanding of the legal basis of the system of 
insurance set up under the above award it should be remembered 
that the closed shop prevails in inland navigation in Colombia. 
Apart from office employees and a small group of workers employed 
in the port of Barranquilla, the staff of the navigation undertakings 
must belong to one of the 42 trade unions, which are organised by 
trade and by locality (they must also hold a licence issued by the 
competent authority). The trade unions also have the right to 
intervene in the selection of the staff. The arbitration board made 
its award binding on the unions and therefore on their members; 
and since the trade unions, their members, and the undertakings 
are liable to heavy and effective penalties in the event of contraven- 
tion there is no risk that the insurance scheme will meet with diffi- 
culties on their part. 

The arbitration award confines itself to setting up the Fund, 
fixing the contributions of employers and insured persons, providing 
that the management shall be tripartite with equal representation 
for the Government, the employers, and the workers, and laying 
down certain standards with regard to benefits. The detailed pro- 
visions concerning the working of the institution are left to the rules. 

These rules, which are now being examined by the Government, 
have to provide solutions, in so far as practicable, for a number 
of special problems, additional to those which must attend the 
establishment of any new organisation of this kind. 

The River Magdalena, at one time the principal means of com- 
munication in Colombia, has suffered very much from the growing 
competition of the railways, motor transport, and air transport, and 
in the past year the amount of goods transported declined even 
further owing to the reduction in imports caused by the war. There 
is thus a considerable surplus of labour in most of the trades con- 
nected with the river, and a system of rotation of employment has 
been introduced. Hence the new Fund will be faced with a certain 
volume of partial but permanent unemployment, which will di- 
minish its income and increase its expenditure. 

The majority of the workers in the industry are casual workers. 
The crews of the vessels are employed only during the voyage, 
and the dockers depend on the arrival of the vessels at their par- 
ticular port. Further, the workers are not employed by a single 
firm but work for several undertakings, and sometimes for under- 
takings in another industry if they cannot find work in inland 
navigation. Another special feature to be taken into account by 
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the Fund is the fact that the arbitration award applies only to 
the undertakings and trade unions involved in the dispute in ques- 
tion, that is to say, to the larger vessels. Consequently the smaller 
vessels, the sea ports, and other undertakings closely connected 
with inland navigation are not bound to join the Fund even though 
they may employ some of the same workers as the undertakings 
covered by the award. Thus the compulsory insurance scheme 
comprises only 6,000 workers, who, in addition, are not concen- 
trated in a single place but are scattered along the River Magdalena 
and its tributaries or on the vessels. 

Once the system of compulsory social insurance has been estab- 
lished for inland navigation in Colombia, it will have to be seen 
whether it will in practice bring the advantages that the workers 
and employers in question expect of it. 


APPENDIX 


The principal Acts mentioned in this article are listed below. An English 
translation of those marked with an asterisk will be found in the Legislative Series 
published by the International Labour Office. 


No. 57 of 15 November 1915 respecting workmen's compensation. 
No. 78 of 19 November 1919 respecting strikes. 
*No. 21 of 4 October 1920 respecting conciliation and arbitration in labour 
disputes. 
No. 4 of 31 August 1921 respecting hygiene in the working of deposits of 
hydrocarbons (oilfields). 
No. 26 of 1921 (sections 6-10) respecting medical, pharmaceutical, and hos- 
pital services for workers in the Chocé mining and industrial undertakings. 
*No. 37 of 19 November 1921 to establish compulsory collective insurance. 
No. 86 of 17 November 1923 (section 3) respecting sickness allowances for 
certain public employees. 
*No. 48 of 29 November 1924 respecting the protection of children. 
*No. 15 of 31 January 1925 respecting social hygiene and public relief. 
*No. 36 of 22 October 1926 to make the provision of seats compulsory in certain 
establishments. 
_ *No. 56 of 10 November 1927 to lay down certain provisions respecting educa- 
tion. 
*No. 9 of 9 October 1930 respecting social relief and labour schools (children). 
No. 48 of 22 November 1930 to supplement section 3 of Act No. 86 of 1923. 
*No. 83 of 23 June 1931 respecting trade associations. 
*No. 10 of 20 November 1934 to establish certain rights of salaried employees. 
No. 66 of 31 March 1936 to establish a compulsory savings system for salaried 
employees and wage earners. 
No. 199 of 18 December 1936 to postpone the operation of Act No. 66 of 1936. 
No. 1 of 1937 (section 9) respecting medical, surgical, pharmaceutical, and 
hospital services for workers and salaried employees in the banana zone. 
*No. 53 of 22 April 1938 respecting maternity protection. 
No. 165 of 16 November 1938 to regulate the permanent administrative 
services. 
*No. 197 of 30 November 1938 to amend Act No. 53 of 1938. 














A Post-War Programme for 
the United States 


The National Resources Planning Board, which is the agency 
entrusted by the President of the United States with the correlation of 
post-war domestic plans, has prepared a comprehensive body of recom- 
mendations prescribing both for the economic and physical development 
of the nation’s resources and for the extension and reinforcement of the 
welfare and security of its people. In introducing this programme, 
the Board states that peace aims are war weapons which, in the end, 
may determine the outcome of the military struggle; it points to the 
extensive post-war plans now being made in every country of the world 
and to the agencies set up in Great Britain, the Dominions, China and 
the Soviet Union, by the Governments of occupied countries, and by the 
Axts Powers. 

The International Labour Office is following the development of 
agencies and programmes for the post-war period in the social and 
economic field, and several: articles on this subject have already been 
published in the Review in addition to the notes which appear regu- 
larly in the ‘Industrial and Labour Information”’ section. A sum- 
mary of social security plans for Great Britain was given in the January 
1943 issue, and an analysis of British national planning for town and 
country in the February issue. The following article presents an analo- 
gous programme for the United States. 


President Roosevelt, on 10 March 1943, sent a special message 
to the Congress of the United States submitting two reports 
of the National Resources Planning Board designed to provide 
post-war economic and social security in the United States. The 
message of the President reads as follows: 


“To assist the Congress in the development and consideration 
of appropriate legislation to achieve normal employment, to give 
assurance for all our people against common economic hazards 
and to provide for the development of our national resources, I 
am transmitting herewith two reports of the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

“The first, National Resources Development—Report for 1943, 
presents the results to date of the Board’s work on post-war plans 
and a record of wartime planning activities. The Board proposes mea- 
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sures to meet the problems of the transition period from war to peace 
and for the longer-range development of an expanding economy. 
It is appropriate that each year the immediate programmes con- 
tained in the budget of the United States should be considered 
by the Congress in the light of much longer-range plans and pro- 
grammes. To facilitate such use of this report, I recommend that 
the report be printed, in accordance with past custom. 

“We can all agree on our objectives and in our common deter- 
mination that work, fair play, and social security after the war is 
won must be firmly established for the people of the United States 
of America. 

“Men in the armed forces and all those engaged in the war 
effort rightly expect us to be considering their future welfare. 

“We fight to-day for security for our nation, and at the same 
time we can endeavour to give our citizens and their families security 
against attacks from without and against fear of economic distress 
in old age, in poverty, sickness, involuntary unemployment, and 
accidental injuries. We need to look forward to the accomplish- 
ment of these objectives—world peace, democratic society, and 
a dynamic economy. 

“The second report transmitted herewith on Security, Work, 
and Relief Policies has been developed over the last three years 
by the National Resources Planning Board at my request, with 
the co-operation of the Federal agencies concerned and with the 
help of citizens with special knowledge and competence in this 
field. It reviews the accomplishments and experience of the last 
ten years, pointing out some of the weaknesses of our security 
system and suggesting ways of improving and strengthening the 
whole programme. 

“Because of their basic importance to our national welfare 
during the war and after the war, it is my earnest hope that the 
Congress will give these matters full consideration during this 
session. We must not return to the inequities, insecurity and 
fears of the past, but ought to move forward towards the promise 
of the future. When the Congress has agreed on procedures for 
the consideration of these problems, the executive agencies res- 
ponsible for the administration of programmes in these fields 
are prepared to provide the Congress with all assistance within 
their power in devising ways and means to accomplish these high 


purposes.” 


In the following pages a summary is given of the recommenda- 
tions of the Board contained in the report entitled National Re- 
sources Development—Report for 1943', which are dated December 
1942 and which also cover substantially all the proposals included 
in the earlier report on Security, Work, and Relief Policies*, completed 
in December 1941. ' 


1U.S. NaTIONAL REsouRCES PLANNING Boarp: National Resources Doeser- 
ment—Report for 1943. Part I: Post-War Plan and Program (Washington, D. 
Jan. 1943. v + 81 pp.). 

U.S. Nationa, Resources PLANNING Boarp: Security, Work, and Relief 
Policies. Report of the Committee on Long-Range Work and Relief Policies io the 
National Resources Planning Board (Washington D.C., 1942. xii + 640 pp.); 
After the War—Toward Security (Washington D.C., Sept. 1942). 
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The Report is composed of two parts, the first entitled ‘‘Post- 
War Plan and Program’’, and the second “Wartime Planning for 
War and Post-War’’. Part I, which contains a series of findings 
and recommendations, along with supporting teclinical material, 
is divided into four major sections: 


I. Plans for Transition from War to Peace; 

II. Plans for Development of an Expanding Economy; 

III. Plans for Services and Security (this section is partly 
based on the fuller report, Security, Work, and Relief Policies, 
already mentioned); 

IV. Plans for Action by State and Local Governments and 
Regions (this section is based on the objectives defined in the 
preceding three sections and on the review of progress on planning 
in regions, States, and localities set forth in Part II). 


The text of Part I is accompanied by a series of technical memor- 
anda prepared by members of the staff of the Board, who assume 
primary responsibility for them. 

Part II, which is not yet available for analysis, presents the 
current planning activities for stabilisation and development. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE REPORT 


In introducing its series of recommendations for post-war 
planning, the National Resources Planning Board outlines the 
general policy underlying its plans and programmes in the follow- 
ing terms: 


“‘We look to and plan for: 


I. The fullest possible development of the human person- 
ality, in relation to the common good, in a framework of free- 
doms and rights, of justice, liberty, equality and the consent of 
the governed. 


“As a means of protecting justice, freedom, and democracy: 


II. The fullest possible development of the productive 
potential of all of our resources, material and human, with full 
employment, continuity of income, equal access to minimum 
security and living standards, and a balance between economic 
stability and social adventure. 


“As a means of ensuring the peaceful pursuit of life, liberty, 
and happiness: 

III. An effective jural order of the world outlawing violence 
and imperialism, old or new fashioned, in international relations; 
and permitting and energising the fullest development of resour- 
ces and rights everywhere. 


‘The three factors—democracy, dynamic economy, and peace— 
never in the history of mankind have been united in a political 
system. The development of a society combining these three 
factors means a dynamic economy with fair distribution of the 
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resulting gains throughout the community, the organisation of 
this economy upon the basis of democratic controls and co-opera- 
tion, the organisation of a jural order of the world within which 
societies can live in peace and freedom.’ 


PLANS FOR TRANSITION FROM WAR TO PEACE 


The Board points out that plans, legislation, and administra- 
tion must be agreed upon during the war for the transition period 
immediately following the cessation of hostilities, and that such 
plans must be adjusted to military strategy and be made to fit 
a variety of situations. It warns: 


War weariness and “back to normalcy” cries will face our leaders at the end 
of the fighting. A large part of the problem of ‘winning the peace” after other 
wars has been the natural relaxation of tension which followed military victory— 
forgetting that the triumph of arms only opens the door to the problems and 
opportunities of creating and organising the peace. 


Extremes of hope and fear will inevitably be present in the 
period of demobilisation of the fighting forces (which will last for 
several months). Too much confidence and boom after an initial 
depression may lead to too speedy relaxation and end in an even 
greater depression, with inadequate or weakened tools in the hands 
of the Government to combat it. ‘‘Post-war adjustment plans 
must head off both boom and depression and substitute orderly, 
gradual progress.’”’” The recommendations submitted therefore 
leave considerable discretion to administrative agencies. 


Demobilisation of Men from the Armed Forces and from War 
Industries 


The demobilisation of the armed forces of the nation must be 
as carefully planned as their recruitment. The Re-employment 
Division in the Selective Service System, set up in accordance with 
the Selective Service Act, is planning for the future demobilisation 
of the armed forces and, in co-operation with re-employment com- 
mittees in various localities, is studying potential employment 
demands in the post-war period. These plans include programmes 
of vocational education and re-education, both in vocational schools 
and in industry, for the purpose of preparing men to assume jobs 
in industry after release from the Army or Navy. They also include 
protection of the insurance rights of service men, not only for those 
who left covered occupations to enter service but for those who 
enter covered occupations after the war. The idea of a dismissal 
wage or allowance for demobilised men from the armed forces, 
similar to that proposed for persons employed in industry, is put 
forward. 

Studies are also being made and plans developed for the demo- 
bilisation of civilian employees in war industries, and it is suggested 
that in some instances whole industries created for war purposes 





1 The Introduction also restates the ‘‘New Bill of Rights” presented by the 
National Resources Planning Board in its report for 1942 (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 306). 
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will appropriately be the nation’s charge as they retool and convert 
for peacetime pursuits. Proposals for the demobilisation of in- 
dustrial workers include a dismissal wage, possibly to be paid in 
instalments over a period of time; nation-wide extension and liberal- 
isation of unemployment compensation systems; and use of the 
public works projects described in later recommendations to fill in 
gaps in employment opportunity. 

Plans for demobilisation must take precedence over longer-range objectives 
because the ability to meet the immediate post-war situation wisely will determine 
whether we shall have the opportunity to pursue an orderly progress towards 
our long-range goal. 


Demobilisation of War Plants, Machines, and War Contracts. 
The following policies are recommended for consideration: 


(1) Arrangement for the orderly conversion to civilian use of 
unwanted war production facilities, through: 


(a) Procedures to dispose of Government-owned plants 
to private operators for early conversion to peacetime use; 

(b) Prevention of monopoly control of plants in the interest 
of a single group or industry; “large Government-financed war 
production plants, especially those producing basic metals 
and materials should be distributed among numerous operators 
to encourage healthful business competition’’; 

(c) Planning for a more desirable regional distribution of 
manufacturing from the standpoint of national defence and 
local diversification, by retaining in operation certain selected 

lants financed during the war in new industrial areas; 

(d) Technical assistance to private operators of war plants 
to find the most appropriate peacetime use for their buildings, 
equipment, and labour skills in making products which could 
be economically distributed from the community in which the 
plant is located; 

(e) Placing of Government orders for new major develop- 
ment projects, especially in the fields of urban reconstruction, 
river basin development, agricultural rehabilitation, and moderni- 
sation of transportation, by Government agencies, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation or the modified form of Federal 
Development Corporation suggested below; 

(f) Provision for plant rehabilitation grants to be used 
for conversion of plant to peacetime production; 

(g) Granting of low-interest-rate Government loans to 
projects approved for conversion; 

(h) Immediate provision in Federal tax laws for establish- 
ment of ‘‘Post-War Conversion Reserve’’, limited to use within 
a short period after the termination of war contracts. 


(2) Selection, before the end of the war, of the war plants to 
be maintained in operation or in condition ready to be operated, 
in order that local communities and the operating industries can 


adjust their plans accordingly. 
(3) Continuation of certain war contracts for the maintenance 
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of military forces, for experimental production of improved military 
equipment, for requirements under existing lend-lease agreements, 
for stock-pile war reserve, or for other governmental needs, so 
far as possible in areas where the replacement of war production 
by peacetime activity is likely to be slow and difficult and where 
sudden termination of contracts therefore would cause undue 
hardship and disruption of community life. 

(4) Arrangement for the liquidation of all other war contracts 
as speedily as is consistent with economic and social welfare and 
with reasonable regard to employment conditions and liabilities 
of contract holders, in such a way as to prevent unnecessary use 
of labour and materials and to stimulate rapid conversion of plant 
and machines to peacetime production. 

(5) Assistance for small producers and distributors and small 
enterprises which are war casualties, through technical advice, 
marketing aids, and favourable terms of financing. 

(6) Development of new industries, new processes, and im- 
proved products by research work within the Government, by aid in 
the dissemination of information on new experiments, and by main- 
tenance of free access to the use of both old and new materials 
and processes, unhampered by misuse of the patent system. 

(7) Extension and new forms of joint private and governmental 
partnership, through use of mixed corporations, granting or in- 
surance of loans, or other joint ventures. ‘Government is already 
taking considerable part in the management of the many war 
industries which have been greatly expanded by the use of Govern- 
ment funds. Consideration should be given to the desirability of 
various types of partnership in the direction of those industries 
of crucial importance in both a wartime and a peacetime economy 
and in which the Government has made great investments. In 
this category are aluminium, magnesium, shipbuilding, and air- 
craft. Government has a direct responsibility and should participate 
in the decisions as to what areas and what concerns should con- 
tinue to operate in these industries.’’ The following comment is 
made in the relevant technical memorandum with regard to the 
combination of governmental and private capital in industry: 


In some sectors of the economy, public interest may be served better by the 
use of mixed corporations than by either wholly private enterprise or outright 
Government ownership and operation. A variety of arrangements are possible 
depending mainly on the relative extent of Government participation. On the 
one hand, the Government’s proportionate investment in the corporation might 
be so great that the corporation would be operated essentially as a public enter- 
prise. On the other hand, private stockholders might own a majority interest and 
Government representation be concerned solely with matters relating to public 
policy. In any case, the structure of a mixed corporation and the special authority 
delegated to Government directors can be made to vary with the functions of the 
corporation and with the need for promoting the public interest. 


Demobilisation of Wartime Economic Controls 


The economic conditions which have necessitated allocation 
of raw materials, priorities on equipment, rationing of consumer 
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goods, and wage controls during the war “will not disappear as 
soon as the peace is declared’”’ because there will continue to be a 
shortage of most goods and many industrial facilities. The Board 
accordingly sets forth the following considerations: 


(1) The policies for economic stabilisation and production 
control developed during the war will of necessity be modified 
after hostilities cease. Many of the policies affecting present con- 
trols will be reversed. Instead of endeavouring to restrict the 
consumption economy, an attempt will be made to spread existing 
supplies as far as possible both at home and abroad. For at least 
a short period of time it will be necessary to draw on American 
productive capacity for most of the staples. The extent to which 
this can be done will, however, depend upon the extent to which 
inroads are made on American supplies and American stock piles. 
As supplies become more adequate, the rigorous character of con- 
trols can be relaxed. 

(2) The regulations which limit the production of certain goods 
can be radically changed almost immediately. The expansion of 
enterprises concerned with the production of peacetime goods 
will be first in order of importance. 

(3) Commodity (consumer goods) rationing will probably con- 
tinue, not only in order to secure more equitable distribution of 
scarce supplies, but also to prevent violent increases in prices. 

(4) It may be necessary to continue the rationing of durable 
consumer goods for a longer period than other consumer goods 
because of deferred demands and the time necessary to provide 
adequate plant capacity and to produce new supplies. ‘‘Lack of 
cargo facilities or the imperative need of hungry millions abroad 
may cause such goods as sugar, tea, coffee, and meat to remain 
in short supply and make continued rationing of them for a time 
essential. But if consumers’ durable goods are to be rationed at 
all, it must not be solely because they are scarce but because it is 
of importance for national welfare to allow some persons a pre- 
ference over others.’”! 

(5) Allocation of scarce raw materials should be retained until 
domestic and foreign producers have been able to supply sufficient 
quantities to make possible the re-establishment of a normal peace- 
time market. 

(6) Control of the distribution of industrial and construction 
equipment and other producers’ goods will be needed so that prior- 
ities may be given to the rebuilding and re-equipping of factories 
and so that a proper share will be reserved for housing and other 
programmes. 

(7) Acorollary to rationing and allocation will be price regula- 
tion. The retention of price controls should be expected for as 
long as potential demand is greatly in excess of available supply, and 
will be essential in order to avoid violent inflation and a flood of 
buying in advance of ability to reconvert to peacetime production 
and distribution. The kinds of commodities for which prices must 
be fixed and the types of price controls to be retained will depend 





1 Quoted from the relevant technical memorandum. 
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on the length of the war and the market position for each industry 
at the end of the war. 

(8) In the transition period the supply of labour will be such 
that, in the absence of effective controls, the labour standards built 
up over the years by collective bargaining and by legislation will 
be in danger of being seriously undermined. Vigorous enforcement 
of protective labour legislation will be necessary. ‘‘Such wage 
controls as we impose during the war will be primarily in the form 
of ceilings. There will be little occasion for the setting of floors. 
In the peacetime readjustment, the situation will be reversed. If 
any wage controls are desirable they will need to take the form 
of minimum rather than maximum levels.’”! 

(9) Wartime experience must be utilised to develop such regula- 
tion as may stimulate the effective functioning of competitive 
business in normal times. Such experience has indicated the public 
importance of certain industries and the desirability of continued 
Federal control of their operation. This applies to industries based 
on scarce raw materials; those with rapidly diminishing reserves; 
those supplying power and fuels; and, in addition, transport and 
other public services, which should be more closely controlled in 
the interest of national defence and public welfare. The Govern- 
ment should retain control over patents and properties seized from 
enemy aliens and operate them directly or license their use in 
such a way as to encourage competitive development by private 
operators. 


PLANS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF AN EXPANDING ECONOMY THROUGH 
CO-OPERATION OF GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The Board points out that for the longer-range development 
of an expanding economy after the war, the free enterprise system 
and the economic freedom of the individual will demand constant 
assistance from Government and a renewed sense of vigilant res- 
ponsibility on the part of all citizens. Because of the Board’s direct 
responsibility for the preparation of programmes of public works 
which have regenerative or enduring value, a special place is given 
in its post-war plan to public works. But the main reliance for an 
effective consumer demand must come from private activities 
taking the lead in opening new enterprises and in using new pro- 
ductive capacity. 


Plans for Private Enterprise 


For the maintenance of and assistance to free enterprise and 
economic democracy, the Board recommends for consideration: 


(1) Measures to encourage the healthy and aggressive develop- 
ment of private enterprise, to stimulate initiative and resourceful- 
ness of management and to open the channels of investment oppor- 
tunity, large and small; 

(2) Measures to prevent the abuse of economic power or mono- 
polistic privilege, and to check the wasteful exploitation of the 
nation’s resources; 





1 Quoted from the relevant technical memorandum. 
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(3) Measures to eliminate avoidable uncertainties and needless 
burdens in the laws affecting enterprise and in their administra- 
tion. 


A technological research programme fostered by the Federal 
Government is proposed in the relevant technical memorandum, 
“‘to promote the welfare of the nation by helping the progress of its 
industries, to raise the standard of living by increasing the quantity 
and quality of goods available for distribution, to conserve scarce 
and strategic resources in the nation by developing substitutes or 
more efficient methods, and to discover uses for available resources 
which have been entirely or partly neglected by private enterprise’. 


Plans for Finance and Fiscal Policies 


Since it has been the national policy of the United States to 
accept as a suitable role of government the positive effort to foster 
and encourage the free activities of private individuals and agencies 
in advancing their well-being through productive enterprise, it is 
recommended that the fiscal and monetary policies of the Federal 
Government should be such as to supplement and complement 
these activities of private enterprise in the maintenance of adequate 
effective demand. 

Working under appropriate legislative authority, the several 
branches of the Federal administration concerned with these poli- 
cies must work within the framework of a common national policy, 
such as cannot be achieved in the fields of taxation, expenditure, 
Federal borrowing, Federal lending, and monetary planning, by 
the several Federal agencies working separately or by voluntary 
time-to-time collaboration. 


Public works, social security, and like programmes and activities give reality 
to the maintenance of adequate purchasing power, the securing of full employ- 
ment and the optimum degree of private business activity and must necessarily 
be considered in the formulation of the various phases of a unified national plan. 

The fiscal plans of State and local governments and those of the Federal 
Government must be firmly associated lest the policies of these important taxing 
and spending agencies conflict in the discharge of their respective responsibilities. 


Attention is called to five specific proposals (already suggested 
in an earlier publication of the Board’): 


(1) Retention of progressive (graduated) tax structure and 
broadened tax base, with major emphasis on the individual income 
tax and less reliance on the corporate income tax. 

(2) Sharp reduction in consumption taxes. 

(3) Adequate programme of public improvement projects. 

(4) Expansion of public welfare expenditures. This involves 
partly an expanded programme and partly a means of reducing 
State and local property and consumption taxes. 

(5) International collaboration to pursue internal policies 
designed to promote active employment, and to implement ways 
and means to open outlets for foreign investment, to promote 
world trade and the effective world-wide use of productive resources. 


1 Alvin H. Hansen: After the War—Full Employment (National Resources 
Planning Board, Jan. 1942). 
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Plans for Improvement of Physical Factlities 


A series of recommendations are proposed for consideration 
under this heading. 


Preparation during the War for Expanded Programmes of Develop- 
ment and Construction of Physical Facilities. 


In the first place, the Government should co-operate with 
private enterprise, through the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion or one or several Federal Development Corporations and sub- 
sidiaries providing for participation of both public and private 
investment and for representation in management, particularly 
for urban redevelopment, housing, transport terminal reorganisa- 
tion, and energy development. Its assistance should be given in 
the form of governmental authority to clear away obsolescent 
plant of various kinds, as has been done in the past through con- 
demnation of insanitary dwellings, and to assemble properties 
for reorganisation and redevelopment, perhaps along the lines of 
earlier grants of the power of eminent domain to canal and railroad 
companies for the acquisition of rights of way. 

Secondly, there should be Government assistance and co- 
operation with public agencies, through public works and work 
programmes as recommended in previous reports of the National 
Resources Planning Board.! 


Plans, Legislation and Organisation Now. 


Urban development. The following measures are proposed for 


facilitating city building and redevelopment, improving urban living 
and working conditions, and stabilising employment and invest- 
ment: 


(1) The setting of objectives and planning by metropolitan 
regions and cities for their whole urban areas and for the human, 
institutional, and physical problems that will follow the war. 

(2) The establishment of agencies, authorities or arrangements 
in metropolitan regions and cities, broad enough to deal with 
the basic problems of urban reconstruction regardless of existing 
arbitrary boundary lines. These problems include, in addition 
to land ownership, taxation, transportation co-ordination, etc., 
the construction of buildings and facilities to ensure adequate 
housing and working conditions and provision of essential urban 
services, such as sanitation, health, welfare, education, recreation, 
and transit. 

(3) The enactment of Federal legislation authorising Federal 
participation in such agencies, authorities or programmes as may 
be needed in particular localities to carry out the objective of 
stabilising employment and investment and of promoting the 
development, security, and well-being of urban communities.’ 





1 Summarised below, under the head of “Legislation to Provide a Ready 
Programme of Public Construction”’, p. 461. 

2? Cf. NaTrionaL Resources PLANNING Boarp: National Resources Develo 
ment—Report for 1942; and Better Cities, by Charles S. Ascuer (Apr. 1942). See also 
Our Cities—Their Role in the National Economy, published by the predecessor 
of the National Resources Planning Board (June 1937). 
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(4) Relocation and modernisation of terminal facilities (air, 
rail, highway, and port) through metropolitan authorities or other 
appropriate agencies. 


Transportation modernisation. This should be effected by a 
series of steps, including the creation of a national transportation 
agency to co-ordinate all Federal development activity in transpor- 
tation. Public responsibility should be accepted for basic transport 
facilities for all media of transport (air, rail, water, highways, pipes, 
etc.) through the planning and construction of modern unified 
terminals as an integral part of city planning and through Federal 
credit for the provision of new facilities and the modernisation of 
selected old facilities. The recommendations concerning transport 
include proposals for legislation; for consolidation of the railroads 
into a limited number of regional systems; the establishment of 
highway transport on a modern and efficient basis; the develop- 
ment of an expanded and integrated system of airports and airways 
designed for both passenger and freight services; new river and 
harbour developments for internal and foreign trade; and enlarge- 
.ment and integration of the network of major pipe lines, so as to 
assure the nation’s essential liquid fuel supply in future emer- 
gencies. 

It is pointed out that the transportation industries, properly 
developed and co-ordinated, offer some of the most promising 
opportunities for wise investment.’ 


Energy resource development. Inter-connected systems of com- 


mon carrier electric transmission lines to deliver energy to all 
wholesale purchasers should be provided through public or mixed 
corporations with private and public funds and directors. In ad- 
dition, there should be co-ordinated public and private develop- 
ment of water power, power operation and marketing from publicly- 
owned plants, through regional agencies, and an expanded pro- 
gramme of rural electrification.” 


Multiple-purpose water resource development. There should be 
continuing Federal assistance for comprehensive multiple-purpose 
development and control of water resources. Legislation should 
be enacted concerning pollution control on rivers, providing for 
grants in aid, loans or other assistance to private and public bodies 
for approved projects.’ 


Land development projects. Plans should be developed before 
the end of the war, for financing land development projects to be 
undertaken after the war, including irrigation, clearance, etc., 





- “ see Resources PLANNING Boarp: Transportation and National 
olicy, : 

2? Cf. NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING Boarp: Energy Resources and National 
Policy (Jan. 1939); Annual Reports for 1941 and 1942. See also current work of 
the War Production Board. 

* Cf. House Document, 142-771; reports of the National Resources Planning 
Board and its predecessors for 1934, 1941, and 1942; “Drainage Basin Problems 
and Programs” for 1936 and 1937 and ‘Water Pollution in the United States”’, 
in House Document 155 and House Report 4314, 76th Congress, first session. 
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and for the conservation of land resources through programmes 
based on Federal assistance.' 


Housing. Since one of the most important outlets for the po- 
tential products of converted war plants will be the provision of 
adequate urban and rural housing, the Government should plan 
to initiate a large public housing programme and stimulate private 
and public construction activities.” 


Legislation to Provide a Ready Programme of Public Construction. 


Post-war public construction should be planned now, and 
adequate authority and funds for such planning should be made 
available by the Federal, State and local governments. Programmes 
should be designed, first, to bring public facilities up to a proper 
level of serviceability, and, then, to develop further the economic 
possibilities of the nation. 

A “shelf” or “reservoir” of public construction projects of 
tested value should be provided by the following means: 


(1) Continued and invigorated efforts to secure the preparation 
of six-year programmes or capital budgets by Federal agencies, 
State Governments, local governments, and other agencies, public 
and private. 

(2) Preparation of lists of projects, classified according to size 
of the project, types and locations of skilled and unskilled labour 
involved, materials needed, rapidity of beginning, and flexibility 
of termination—all in relation to employment stabilisation. 

(3) Immediate inauguration of surveys, investigations and 
preparation of engineering plans and specifications for selected 
projects through allocation of aids to Federal and non-Federal 
agencies from a fund to be administered by the President through 
his Executive Office, and reimbursed to the fund as part of the cost 
of construction of the project—all to permit rapid inauguration 
of work on projects in times of need. 

(4) Advance authorisation by the Congress of: 


(a) Procedures for grants, loans, guaranties of loans, leasing 
arrangements or other devices for aids to State and local govern- 
ments for non-Federal projects effective upon appropriation 
of funds by the Congress; 

(6) Construction of Federal projects in a six-year pro- 
gramme of selected projects. 


Such authorisation should be effective upon appropriation of 
funds by the Congress, and not in itself involve any commitment 
for the immediate construction of the project. 

(5) Appropriation for advance purchase of sites of projects 
by appropriate governmental agencies. 

(6) Development of methods of financing public works projects 
and studies of related problems of investment, taxation, and the 





- ibe or Resources PLANNING Boarp: Public Works and Rural Land 
se . 

* Cf. National Resources PLANNING Boarp: The _—— the House Building 
Industry, (July 1942); Housing—the Continuing Problem (1940). 
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Federal, State and local shares of responsibility for costs of various 
types of public works and related activities. 

(7) Co-ordination of public works construction at all levels of 
government with other public policies which affect the level of 
business activity and employment, such as fiscal policy, social 
security policy, and policies of aid to private enterprise. 


Essential Safeguards of Democracy 
Measures should be adopted: 


(1) To prevent the rise of new industrial oligarchies during the 
war or during the period of readjustment following the cessation 
of hostilities, including enforcement of anti-trust laws to break 
up monopolies and provide opportunities for small business enter- 
prises; 

(2) To uphold the right of labour to collective bargaining, fair 
wages and hours, healthy and effective working conditions, res- 
ponsibility in organisation and sharing in management; 

(3) To maintain the fair share of the farmers in the benefits 
of an expanding economy with opportunity for higher standards 
of living and greater security. 


PLANS FOR SERVICES AND SECURITY 


This section of the Report, which as already stated is’ based 


partly on the fuller report, Security, Work, and Relief Policies, is 
reproduced in extenso below: 


Plans for Development of Service Activities 
Legislation and organisation to provide service for: 
Equal Access to Education. 


We recommend: 


(a) That equal access to elementary and high school education 
be assured all children and youth. 

(b) That equal access to general and specialised education be 
made available to all youth of college and university age, according 
to their abilities. 

(c) That adequate funds be made available by the local and 
State governments and underwritten by the Federal Government 
to carry out the recommendations presented above. 


Health, Nutrition and Medical Care. 


Assurance of high standards of health and adequate nutrition 
for all. As a nation we desire the conservation and improvement 
of the health of our people to avoid the wastage, through pre- 
mature death, ill health, and accidents, of our most valuable na- 
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tional resource and to eliminate the unnecessary costs of maintain- 
ing those who are rendered incapable by reason of neglect. 
The Board recommends: 


(a) Health measures and adequate nutrition in order to elimi- 
nate all diseases, disabilities, and premature deaths which are 
preventable in the light of existing knowledge, through: 


(1) The development of adequate public health services 
and facilities in every county within the country. 

(2) The development of a health programme for mothers 
and children ensuring remedial treatment as well as diagnosis 
and advisory services; maternal and child health clinics; and 
health services in the schools. 

(3) Protection of workers whether in the factory or on the 
farm from unnecessary accidents, controllable occupational 
diseases, and undue fatigue. 

(4) Continued support from public and private funds for 
public health research and education with a view to the pro- 
gressive expansion of the frontiers of control over health hazards. 

(5) Continued support for public and private agencies 
engaged in the dissemination of knowledge of sound nutritional 
principles and practices. Especial attention should be devoted 
to demonstration work in the schools, the factories, and farm- 
ing areas. 


(b) Assurance of adequate medical and health care for all, regard- 
less of place of residence or income status and on a basis that is 
consistent with the self-respect of the recipient, through: 


(1) Federal appropriations to aid States and localities in 
developing a system of regional and local hospitals and health 
centres covering all parts of the country. 

(2) Assurance of an adequate and well-distributed supply 
of physicians, dentists, nurses, and other medical personnel. 

(3) Expansion and improvement of public medical care for 
needy persons through larger appropriations and through in- 
creased co-operation by and with the medical and dental pro- 
fessions. ' - 

(4) Immediate action by Government in co-operation with 
the medical profession to formulate plans which enable the 
patient to budget expenses over a reasonable period and to 
contribute towards the costs of care according to his ability, and 
which at the same time assure to medical personnel a decent 
livelihood commensurate with the high costs of their professional 
training. 


Plans for Underwriting Employment 


To guarantee the right to a job, activities in the provision of 
physical facilities and service activities should be supplemented 
by: 
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(1) Formal acceptance by the Federal Government of responsibility 
for ensuring jobs at decent pay to all those able to work regardless 
of whether or not they can pass a means test. 

(2) The preparation of plans and programmes, in addition to 
those recommended under public works! for all kinds of socially 
useful work other than construction, arranged according to the 
variety of abilities and location of persons seeking employment. 

(3) Expansion of the functions of the Employment Service, 
strengthening its personnel to the end that it may operate as the 
key mechanism in referring unemployed workers to jobs, whether 
public or private. 

(4) Establishment of a permanent ‘‘Work Administration” under 
an appropriate Federal agency to administer the provision of jobs 
of socially desirable work for the otherwise unemployed. 
















Plans for Social Security 









We recommend development of programmes for security and 
public aid for inclusive protection against fear of old age, want, 
dependency, sickness, unemployment, and accident. The steps 
which are immediately called for include: 







(a) Enactment of permanent and temporary disability in- 
surance. 

(b) Extension of coverage of old age and survivors’ insurance 
and continuing efforts to provide more adequate minimum benefits. 

(c) Reorganisation of the unemployment compensation laws to 
provide broadened coverage, more nearly adequate payments, 
incorporating benefits to dependants, payments of benefits for at 
least 26 weeks, and replacement of present Federal-State system 
by a wholly Federal administrative organisation and a single na- 
tional fund. 

(d) Creation of an adequate general public assistance system 
through Federal financial aid for general relief available to the 
States on an equalising basis and accompanied by Federal standards. 

(e) Strengthening of the special public assistance programmes 
to provide more adequately for those in need, and a redistribution 
ot Federal aid to correspond to differences in needs and financial 
capacity among the States. 

(f) Adequate measures to ensure the security of those serving 
in the armed forces and their families. 























PLANS FoR ACTION By STATE AND Loca, GOVERNMENTS 
AND REGIONS 







It is recommended that governmental planning should be 
decentralised, as far as administratively possible, to the States, 
counties, cities and appropriate regional agencies. Only in this 
way can post-war planning and action programmes be kept 
close to the people. 










1 See above, p. 458, under “Plans for Finance and Fiscal Policies”, item (3). 
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It is of utmost importance in the interests of national growth 
and prosperity that the development of the several regions of the 
United States should be encouraged in every practical manner. 
Forms of regional organisation, methods of financing, and types of 
planning will vary from region to region, but it is essential that the 
development of each region should proceed in ways conducive to 
the welfare of its people and consistent with the balanced invest- 
ment of the nation as a whole. In view of the present emergency, 
the several regional programmes should be centred around the 
stabilisation of employment and investment in the post-war period. 

The objective might well be to achieve such a distribution of 
the services of government that each American, irrespective of 
where he happens to live and work, will share as fully as possible 
in the fruits, the opportunities, and the promises of the national 
resources and the democratic system of government. 








The Work of the Factory Department 


in Great Britain 


In a speech delivered in the House of Commons on 22 July 1942 
the British Minister of Labour and National Service, Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, reviewed the activities and achievements of the Factory Depart- 
ment of his Ministry. Since this speech was delivered the Annual 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for the year 1941 has 
been published. A summary of the Report, supplemented by extracts 
from Mr. Bevin’s speech, 1s given below.' 


The year under review in the 1941 Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Factories of Great Britain was the first full calendar 
year to elapse since the transfer of the Factory Department from 
the Home Office to the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
in June 1940. According to Mr. Bevin: 


The transfer took place in order to facilitate the development of the wider 
schemes for the welfare of the workers during the war in the widest possible sense. 
This transfer assisted in securing co-ordination and co-operation inside the factory 
with the outside necessities as well. It was obvious that there would be many 
problems of an industrial character, not entirely new, but certainly more com- 
prehensive, that would have to be dealt with as the war proceeded. We could 
not separate this question of factory inspection and welfare from the wider issues 
which had to be dealt with in the mobilisation and use of our man-power generally. 


In a brief preface to his Report the Chief Inspector of Factories 
observes: 


The work of the inspectors during this year, to a large extent, again has been 
taken up with special war duties consequent on the change that has taken place 
in our industrial machine. Both sides in industry are concerned with the maxi- 
mum production that the factory can give and the efforts of this Department 
have been equally directed to that end. We are still convinced from our experience 
of this and the last war that, if the maximum production is to be obtained, the 
general requirements of the Factories Act must be observed and that the preven- 
tion of accidents, proper ventilation, heating and other physical conditions and 
reasonable hours of work are essential to a continued war effort. A good deal of 
time has to be spent in convincing even some other Government departments 
that this is so because evidence of these matters is difficult to obtain and the 
extra output obtained from long hours of work after Dunkirk is often quoted on 
the other side. The real answer, however, is that reasonable hours of work produce 
the best steady output, and production is a matter of organisation on these lines, 
lines that will not prevent workers from making an extraordinary effort for a short 
period to meet some exceptional emergency. 





1 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for the year 1941, presented 
by the Minister of Labour and National Service to Parliament, Sept. 1942 (Lon- 
don, H.M. Stationery Office, 1942, Cmd. 6397); Parliamentary Debaies, House 
of Commons, 22 July 1942, cols. 50-64, 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The Report points out that “the increase in the gross figures 
of reportable accidents is again very high and almost startling till 
we consider that the year 1941 found us really getting into our 
war effort with a consequent large increase in our factory population 
and, in particular, a large increase in the number of women employed 
in our relatively dangerous industries’. 

The following table shows the accident figures for the war 
years in contrast to those for 1938: 


TABLE I. REPORTABLE ACCIDENTS 





Fatal accidents Non-fatal accidents 





Percentage Percentage 
No. increase on No. increase on 
previous year previous year 


1938 944 — 179,159 —_ 
1939 1,104 17 192,371 7 
1940 1,372 24 230,607 20 
1941 1,646 20 269,652 17 


























An examination of the increase in the accidents to the different 
classes of persons employed in different classes of factories shows 
that the main increase is in accidents to adult women, ‘‘a sign that 
during this year not only did women take up a great share in the 


work of the making of munitions, but that they also took up their 
share of the dangerous processes in these industries’. The figures 
are shown in the following table: 


TABLE II. REPORTABLE ACCIDENTS (FATAL AND NON-FATAL) 





Adults Young persons 





Male Female Male Female 


1938 134,752 14,626 22,922 7,803 
1939 146,417 17,029 22,364 7,665 
1940 173,228 23,766 26,492 8,493 
1941 191,343 42,857 27,757 9,347 
Percentage in- 


crease of 1941 
over 1938 42 192 } 21 20 


























The following table shows the approximate accident rates per 
1,000 employed for 1941 as compared with 1938: 


TABLE III. APPROXIMATE ACCIDENT RATE PER 1,000 EMPLOYED 





1938 1941 =paeeeae 
Adult males 40.0 50 25 
Adult females 9.5 18 90 
Male young persons 43.0 52 21 
Female young persons 14.5 18 24 
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The actual frequency rate (that is, the number of accidents 
involving loss of time per 100,000 man-hours worked) is not given 
because the hours worked by the injured persons in the two years 
are not known. The increase in hours, and, therefore, in the period 
of exposure to risk, in the main munition industries is stated to. 
be probably about 15 per cent., and it is suggested that something 
approaching this percentage of the increase in accidents may be 
assumed to be due to this extra time of exposure to risk. It is further 
suggested that a better perspective may be given to the picture 
revealed by the above figures by pointing out that they signify 
that “‘if all the accidents were equally shared out, then each year 
1 adult man in 25 would be liable to an accident at the 1938 and 
1 in 20 at the 1941 rate. The corresponding figures for women 
would be 1 woman in 105 in 1938 and 1 in 56 in 1941. For male 
young persons the figures would be 1 in 23 in 1938 and 1 in 19 in 
1941; and for female young persons, 1 in 70 and 1 in 56.”’ That 
the gross increase in accidents to women is influenced by the fact 
that females have taken over a share of the dangerous processes 
in industry is indicated by the comparative figures for a few of 
the industries that are known as accident producers. Five such 
industries account for about 19,000 out of the additional 28,000 
accidents to women in 1941 as compared with 1938, and for more 
than the additional 1,500 accidents to girls under 18. 

The Report points out that, although women are more liable 
to certain accidents, there is no evidence that in general they are 
more prone to accidents than men. In fact, the general impression 
of the factory inspectors is the reverse. They consider that women, 
after an initial period of special liability to cuts and bruises, are, 
for work within their strength, neater, tidier, and therefore safer 
workers than most men, while girls are not so foolhardy as boys of 
similar age. 

It must be borne in mind that, in spite of changes due to the 
war, the really dangerous industries are still staffed largely by 
males, the fatal accidents being divided as follows: men 1,464, 
women 51, boys 104, girls 27. Nevertheless, the gross increase in 
accidents to women is so great as to cause the Chief Inspector to 
urge that every step possible should be taken to reduce these ac- 
cidents, and to call the very serious attention of all concerned to 
the figures in order that steps may be taken to bring about an 
improvement in the accident rate. While the two main reasons 
for the increase are the increased employment of women in general, 
and the turnover of women from the safer to the accident-pro- 
ducing industries, it is generally accepted that one cause is the 
increase in the pressure of war work and the fact that this work 
is so largely carried on by inexperienced workers. ‘‘It is also agreed 
that the supervisory staffs are heavily overworked and they have 
therefore not the time to give to the training of the new labour 
in the best, and therefore the safest, methods of working. Another 
cause is that the workers themselves are more inclined to take 
risks, and some of them, in fact, think it is a necessary part of the 
war effort.’"” The Chief Inspector continues: 


An essential step in meeting this continued increase in accidents is that 
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inspectors should be able to devote more of their time to the investigation of 
accidents and the giving of advice concerning safety. I am glad to say that a 
move in this direction has already started because I now see an easing off in the 
special wartime work concerned with air-raid precautions and fire watching and 
also now in the need for drive for the erection of canteens. 


He points out, however, that the real effort towards accident 
prevention must be made in the factory. The management must 
get back to the pre-war standard of the best firms. The require- 
ments of the Factories Act in respect of safety must be accepted 
without question, and, in addition, the management must show, 
by sure means, that it is genuinely interested in accident preven- 
tion. If firms find that their safety officers are not successful, in 
spite of being adequately trained, the Chief Inspector urges them 
to consider whether they are giving such officers a status that will 
enable them to carry out their work. ‘‘The safety officer wil! never 
be really effective until he is given a status at least equal to that 
of a responsible departmental manager with the difference that 
his duties, unlike those of the departmental manager, will extend 
throughout the works. He should have direct access to the works 
manager or to the managing director.” 

As regards the training of foremen for their responsibilities in 
this connection, particularly in respect of the training and supervi- 
sion of young persons, the special training facilities' provided by 
the Ministry “have proved most useful’. The co-operation of the 
workers, the Report points out, can also be obtained if they are 
made to feel that they are partners in the task of accident preven- 
tion. The real work should be done by a safety committee in the 
factory. ‘‘On these committees workers or their organised represen- 
tatives should be represented and their opinions genuinely studied.”’ 
The Chief Inspector suggests, in particular, that the joint produc- 
tion committees which are now being developed might be asked 
to consider accident prevention, perhaps through a sub-committee. 


HEALTH 


In the section of the Report dealing with health, the Chief 
Medical Inspector states: 


Despite all the wartime influences which would be expected to affect adversely 
the health of the worker I cannot say, speaking generally, that there is any reason 
to think that it has been so affected. For instance, it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that if industrialemployment (now so much more extensive) had produced 
deterioration in health, one would have seen an obvious increase in the notifi- 
able infectious diseases, but such has not been the case. It is generally accepted 
that a lowered vitality renders the individual more liable to be affected by a 
poisonous substance. If there had been a general lowering of vitality to a material 
extent, a rise in the number of cases of poisoning in industry would thus have been 
experienced. No such rise has occurred. Moreover, when the increase in the 
number of persons exposed to risk is taken into account, the incidence of the 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 326; 
Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 738. 
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cases of poisoning is lower than might have been anticipated. Nevertheless, one 
would hesitate to say that all groups of workers retain their full vitality. For 
example, it would be idle to think that workers in the heavy industries would 
be likely to retain their normal health if long hours are worked continuously. 







On the health of women workers, he reports: 






There is no indication that the work which women have taken up in industry 
has, in general, adversely affected them. It is, of course, a fact that employers 
exercise some care in selecting the work upon which they employ women, and it 
has rarely been necessary to recommend that women should not be employed 
on any process when brought to the notice of the medical inspector. Isolated 
instances of injury to the female organs have occurred, and in these cases, no 
doubt, some previously acquired weakness might have been disclosed had a 
special examination which might reveal such a condition been made prior to 
employment. The number of such cases does not, in my view, justify the institu- 
tion of such an examination. It would, however, seem unwise to employ women 
who have had children on work that requires undue strain on the muscles of the 
abdomen. .. The point that strikes me when visiting factories is the way 
women unused to industrial life tackle the job and how well they seem to fit into 
a team which in many cases includes men, and how the men readily lend the 
helping hand. 
















As regards young persons, the Chief Medical Inspector reports: 





While the hours of work of young persons had inevitably to be increased 
temporarily, there has been no direct evidence of physical injury. From the 
welfare standpoint nobody, I am sure, wants a young person under 16 years of 
age to work more than 44 hours a week, but the shortened hours of work should 
be accompanied by opportunities for education and recreation—a matter to which 
local youth committees set up by local education authorities are giving much 
thought and endeavour in conjunction with this Ministry. Unless these accom- 
pany the shorter hours, and are taken advantage of, the results to the young 
persons may be less beneficial than anticipated. 











As regards specific industrial diseases, the number of cases of 
lead poisoning notified (59) was the lowest since notification became 
a statutory obligation. There were 41 cases of jaundice among 
T.N.T. workers (12 males and 29 females), terminating fatally in 
3 cases among the males and 9 among the females. ‘‘The greater 
number of cases among the females cannot be attributed altogether to 
increased susceptibility, though there is reason to think that such ex- 
ists, but rather to the greater number of women exposed to risk.” 
Chlorinated naphthalene caused thedeath of awoman employed scrap- 
ing the wax from metal parts. There were 22 cases of anthrax (3 fatal) 
as compared with 37 (5 fatal) in 1940. ‘‘This fall in the number of 
cases can probably be ascribed to a reduction in the import of 
infected material.’’ There was one case of phosphorus poisoning 
(necrosis of jaw), the first since 1919. An increase of nearly 200 
cases and of 10 deaths in gassing accidents as compared with 1940 
is said to be a matter of concern. An increase in the number of 
cases of dermatitis coming to the notice of the Department is 
not considered surprising. The desirability of a comprehensive 
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survey of tuberculosis (increasingly frequent among young adults, 
particularly females), even if only for a selected age-group, is 
stressed. 

Medical supervision at factories made progress during the 
year, largely in the form of the appointment of part-time works 
medical officers, though at the same time the number of whole- 
time officers increased to 150. 


The results of this supervision are encouraging and have been appreciated 
not only by the workers but by those who have appointed the doctors. It is a 
little surprising then to find some heads of firms still reluctant to appoint a medical 
officer, for one would have thought that the doubtful employer would have sought 
the opinion of his friends in the same line of production who have made such an 
appointment. It is perhaps a surprising but encouraging fact that where one 
expected the greater reluctance to make such an appointment, that is to say on 
the part of the small firms, medical supervision has in many instances been adopt- 
ed willingly, on their own initiative. 


VENTILATION AND GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The Report records that ‘‘though steady improvement is re- 
ported from all parts of the country there are still too many com- 
plaints of neglect of ventilation and other requirements of the 
Factories Act, mainly in the new dispersal factories’. 


In many cases these factories have been set up in buildings not designed for 
the accommodation of a large number of workers and therefore lacking the necess- 
ary sanitary and washing accommodation and even the necessary means of ven- 
tilation. Examples are factories employing several hundreds being installed in 
large garages with an ample floor space but with amenities designed for about 
20 to 40 people. . . Inspectors also notice a tendency to separate off these dis- 
persal factories into separate rooms without adequate thought of the ventilation 
problems involved. 


Moreover, the blackout inevitably raises problems of ventila- 
tion, though “‘it is an interesting psychological point that the black- 
ing out of windows often produces an impression of stuffiness even 
when the ventilation is scientifically good... In spite of many 
protests in the past, inspectors still complain that, in the design 
of new factories, no thought appears to have been given to ventila- 
tion under blackout conditions”, indicating a lack of co-ordination 
between the various Government departments responsible. One 
department has to a considerable extent overcome the difficulty 
by appointing a ventilating specialist, who visited many of the works 
for which it was responsible with an inspector of factories during 
1941, but, the Chief Inspector adds, “‘it is a pity that this expert 
was called in so late in the day’”’. 

The need for fuel economy gives rise to another set of problems, 
and in this connection the Chief Inspector sounds a warning: 


I would suggest that reduction in the heating of shops where persons are 
employed on fine or sedentary work would only result in a loss of output that will 
far outbalance the saving on fuel, quite apart from the lowering in vitality that 
will result in the workers concerned. 
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He also warns all those concerned that the thorough removal 
of harmful dust and fumes becomes of even greater importance if 
the natural ventilation is deficient. ‘“The inspectors in the engineer- 
ing branch who deal with this problem report a tendency lately for 
ventilating engineers and managers to rely on air changes per hour 
as a method of neutralising the ill effects of toxic dust and gases.” 
This, as a general principle, has never been accepted as satisfactory 
by the Factory Department; and the Chief Inspector declares 
himself ‘“‘quite convinced that the success of the industries of this 
country in combating lead poisoning and other diseases due to dust 
or fumes has been, in a large measure, due to the insistence of this 
Department that the dangerous substances should be removed by 
localised exhaust draught applied at the point of origin and so 
designed that the dangerous substance is not allowed to enter the 
air of the room’’. 

As regards lighting, the Factories (Standards of Lighting) 
Regulations were brought into force on 1 February 1941, and, 
according to the Chief Inspector, the result of a year’s experience 
was on the whole satisfactory: 






















The new wartime factories and a good proportion of the larger factories 
generally have already attained a good standard, sometimes well in advance of 
the requirements of the Regulations. Generally speaking, it is the medium-sized 
and smaller factories which have lagged behind. . . Reports from the inspectors 
show that both management and workers are now becoming much more alive 
to the handicaps of bad lighting conditions and less willing to accept them. 











WELFARE 


The responsibilities of the Factory Department in respect of the 
welfare of workers have very greatly increased, largely but not 
wholly on account of war conditions. As Mr. Bevin said in the 
speech already quoted: 











We felt as a Government that one of the first things we had to do was to 
assume greater responsibility for the welfare of the worker, not only inside but 
outside the factory. We did, however, lay down a principle which has worked ex- 
tremely well. 1emphasised to employers and trade unions at the time the need 
to remember that the worker inside the factory is a different person from the 
worker outside the factory; that we must not have a kind of industrial feudalism 
growing up in war, under which firms would take the responsibility of looking 
after their people even when they had left the factories. A person will accept dis- 
cipline inside the factory, but immediately he is outside the door he becomes a 
free citizen. Therefore, it is necessary to have a different organisation to deal 
with him after he leaves the factory gate. It was possible, thanks to the col- 
laboration of this very fine staff [of the Factory Department], with its long ex- 
perience, to assist and direct, without merging, the new welfare organisation 
which I found it necessary to establish outside as well as inside the factory. 





















Accordingly, one of the steps taken in connection with the 
transfer of the administration of the Factories Acts to the Ministry 
of Labour was the establishment of the Factory and Welfare Board, 
on which the various parties concerned in such questions are repre- 
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sented. The Factory Inspectorate has also been extended by the 

appointment of 13 special officials known as ‘‘canteen advisers’’. 

On the other hand, questions of billeting, recreational facilities, 

etc., are dealt with by the outside welfare officers of the Ministry. 
The Report recalls that: 


The Factory Department has for long been concerned to secure better welfare 
supervision in factories, whether by appointment of so-called welfare supervisors, 
particularly where large numbers of women are employed, or in other ways. 
In recent years, however, it has been increasingly appreciated that the welfare 
of employees implied attention not only to their physical comfort but to their 
mental and psychological make-up also, and that accordingly good personnel 
management in an establishment is the primary object to be aimed at. That fact 
has been stressed by the Factory Department and much progress has been made. 


The special short training courses arranged by the Ministry 
in co-operation with the Joint University Council for Social Studies 
and the Institute of Labour Management are said to have proved 
valuable for training specialised staff for personnel departments 
in factories, but it is pointed out that this training, which occupies 
three months, is of a supplementary character and is necessarily 
not complete; the usual peacetime course is one of two years. 

Conservatism is said still to stand in the way of the develop- 
ment of personnel management and welfare supervision, but the 
Chief Inspector records his conviction that ‘the main trouble 
lies in the board room, and until there is a right attitude of mind 
in that room, the system will not be a success in the individual 
works’. In many cases some systematic form of welfare and per- 
sonnel supervision has been adopted, but without being sufficiently 
supported: 


It must be realised that however technically efficient a personnel manager 
may be in the administration of his personnel department, he can but reflect the 
outlook of his firm on personnel matters. If that outlook is not in general harmony 
with the modern conception of relationships between management and workers, 
the most efficient personnel department is bound to fail in its main purpose. 


Problems of special difficulty have arisen in connection with 
the carrying out of immense Government building programmes 
on remote sites. According to the Report: 


At the present time there are about 2,800 substantial construction sites under 
our inspection and 400 workmen’s camps; 220 full-time welfare supervisors and 
about 230 part-time supervisors are employed by the contractors. Further, 
there is regular welfare supervision, in addition to the usual camp officers employ- 
ed for that purpose, at some 850 other contracts. At a large number of camps a 
good standard is maintained. The men are well fed, they have comfortable 
hutting quarters, and reasonable recreational facilities are provided. All this 
has not been accomplished without a good deal of persistent effort by factory 
inspectors and others to convince contractors of the importance of welfare amen- 
ities as an aid to progress, and it should be said that many of the principal firms 
are now responding well and are setting an example to more conservative em- 
ployers. 
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Canteens 


Considerable stress is laid in the Report on the progress made 
during 1941 in the provision of canteens for the feeding of industrial 
workers. The section on health attributes the satisfactory mainten- 
ance of the workers’ health in wartime largely to the steps taken 
to provide meals in canteens for the worker at a reasonable rate. 
Moreover, the installation of canteens has reacted favourably on 
timekeeping and output: 


One direct result of having food and refreshments readily available is that 
in some cases the workpeople prefer to have shorter meal times and to leave the 
factory correspondingly earlier. The half-hour or three-quarter hour dinner 
interval is more common than it was, and if tea is brought in on trolleys or is 
ready in the canteen, a ten-minute or quarter-hour interval is preferred to the 
usual half hour during the afternoon or morning spell. Moreover, apart from 
specific detailed effects of this kind, the fact that hot, nourishing meals can be 
obtained on the premises with a minimum of effort must surely have had an 
important if incalculable effect on output and on the capacity of the workpeople 
to endure the long hours that they have been called upon to work. 


In the same connection the Chief Medical Inspector states: 
‘“‘No statistical evidence has yet been produced in favour of the 
wholesale distribution of synthetic vitamins, and my view is that 
the money spent on these could be more usefully employed in 
cheapening the meals at the canteen’’. He also draws attention 
to the ‘procedure adopted by a few firms of supplying a meal to 
young persons at a reduced rate, or even free’. 

It is the duty of the factory canteen advisers who, as already 
mentioned, have been appointed to assist the Factory Inspectorate, 
to devote particular attention to the application of the various 
Orders which empower the Chief Inspector to issue directions or 
notices obliging firms and undertakings to provide a canteen.! 


They have devoted most of their time to visiting the canteens, to giving 
detailed advice and help about such matters as layout, equipment, staffing, 
service, menu-planning, cooking, and the nutritional problems of big-scale cook- 
ing, with a view to ensuring that the raw materials obtained by the canteen reach 
the worker in the form of a suitable meal at a reasonable price. 


By the end of 1941, 6,592 places subject to inspection by the 
Department had canteens, whilst in addition 857 places were 
known to have canteens in preparation. 

The Report records that: 


Reports from the inspectors in all parts of the country indicate that the 
attitude of employers and workers to the need for canteens has changed consider- 
ably; although there remain a few employers on whom it is necessary to put 
pressure, the majority approach the question in an enthusiastic and liberal spirit; 
and workers who had earlier stated they did not require a hot meal and would 
not use a canteen, have demanded canteen facilities: the tightening of rationing, 
the increased employment of women, and especially of married women, the opera- 
tion of shift systems, the adoption of shorter meal times to enable the worker to 


1 Cf. International Labour Review,Vol. XLIII, No. 6, June 1941, p. 713. 
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get home earlier, and the big-scale transfer of workers to towns away from home, 
often into billets, have been factors determining this altered attitude. In some 
cases enemy action has had its effect too, in stimulating the setting up of canteen 
services at works. 


Reference is also made to the progress realised in the feeding 
of the workers through “British restaurants’ in a number of 
areas, though it is said that much remains still to be done. ‘‘In 
some parts, local authorities have been slow to set up British restau- 
rants, and some when set up have been too far from the industrial 
area to be accessible to the workers.’’ It is pointed out that the 
British restaurant service is specially useful to workers from small 
works with no night shift: 


The fact that the majority of the British restaurants are only open during 
the daytime, and for one midday meal, is likely to limit their usefulness among 
the industrial population. In a few cases where arrangements have been made 
for the service of night meals for workers from neighbouring factories, the em- 
ploying firms have subsidised the meal, because the cost of keeping the British 
restaurant open at night for a small number of persons has been uneconomic. 
Another way in which workers from small works have been enabled to get hot 
meals has been by the supply in insulated containers of cooked food from British 
restaurants or from large-scale cooking depots set up by some of the local author- 
ities on the outskirts of the more vulnerable cities. 


Stress is laid on the desirability of associating the workers in 
the management of canteens—for instance, by the establishment 
of works canteen committees. 


Hours oF EMPLOYMENT! 


The Report records that by the beginning of 1941 the control 
of hours of employment of women and young persons was again 
well established, after having been weakened for a brief period in 
the preceding year. 

The number of permissions for a modification of the hours 
provisions of the Factories Act granted under the terms of the 
General Emergency Order for engineering and certain other classes 
of works was 9,129, as compared with 5,493 in 1940. ‘‘This increase 
would appear to be largely due to the wider spreading of urgent 
work and to the gradual substitution of women and young persons 
for men in industry.”” In 434 cases a system of three shifts in the 
24 hours, and in 532 a system of two day shifts between the hours 
of 6 a.m. and 10 p.m., was allowed. In the remaining cases either 
extensions or rearrangements of the day-work hours or a system 
of two day or night shifts was allowed. 

Individual Orders to suit the needs of those cases which were 
not covered by the terms of the General Emergency Order were 
granted to 140 factories in the engineering industry and to 1,851 
in other industries; the corresponding figures for 1940 were 158 
and 907. Of these individual Orders, 310 authorised three shifts, 
29 (mainly in the glass industry) authorised four shifts, and 191 
authorised two short day shifts. 

1 It should be borne in mind that the Factories Act limits the hours of work 
of women and young persons, but not those of adult male workers. 
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It is evident from these returns that the three and four shift system and the 
two short day shift system, which generally involve a weekly total of less than 
48 hours, and which, in the conditions necessitated by war, may be regarded as 
the most favourable for the workpeople, were comparatively few in number— 
1,496 out of a total of 11,120. In this connection it should be recorded that 
during the year in a group of factories, few in actual numbers, but important in 
that in each unit very large numbers of women were affected, a change was made 
from the day and night shift system to the three shift system, involving a sub- 
stantial reduction in the weekly hours for each individual. 


















In the numerous cases in which shift working was not involved, 
the modifications permitted applied to such points as the shortening 
of statutory meal times or the advancing of the start of work in 
the morning in some sections of the textile industry. The Report 
states that if overtime is necessary, the workpeople sometimes 
prefer to work it at the beginning of the day rather than at the 
end; hence the legal starting time of 7 a.m. was in some cases altered 
to 6 a.m. or 6.30 a.m. 

Out of about 10,000 factories which had emergency permissions 
to employ women and young persons over 16 either on a system 
of day and night shifts or for more than 48 hours a week on a day 
shift, returns showed that early in 1942 the permitted hours were 
between 55 and 60 in rather less than half the cases. This propor- 
tion, it is stated, has since tended to decrease. 

Although the inspectors found, generally speaking, that em- 
ployers only wanted permission to work up to considerably shorter 
hours than had been worked under the stress of emergency in the 
preceding year, the fact remains that in some factories women or 
young persons over 16 were employed continuously for 60 or nearly 
60 hours a week and adult men were employed for considerably 
longer hours. The inspectors report that in some cases where these 
long hours prevailed they were adopted against the employer's 
better judgment: 



























He knows that they may be expected to prove unremunerative in the long 
run, and to be associated with a good deal of unauthorised absence from work, 
but the fact that such hours are ostensibly worked is in the nature of a concession 
to a section of outside opinion which is prone to associate reasonable hours with 
personal slackness or with alleged waste of man-power, and to the importunities 
of givers of contracts. 













Some striking examples are given of the effects of changes in 
hours of employment on production and absenteeism. Thus in a 
factory in which women worked for six full days a week, a reduction 
to five and a half days, with a weekly total of 52 hours instead of 
56 or 57, led to an almost entire cessation of the previous casual 
absenteeism, ‘“‘most of which was concerned with shopping and 
other domestic problems’’.! A firm employing women in the making 

















1 The reader may be interested to compare the parallel experience in German 
munitions works, information on which will be found in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942: “The Employment of Women in Germany”, 


p. 290. 
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of hand grenades found that they produced more when working a 
50-hour week than when they were working a 56-hour week. In 
a factory in which scientific glass is made and in which most of the 
employees are women, a reduction of daily hours of work from 9 
hours 50 minutes to 8 hours 30 minutes led to no permanent reduc- 
tion in output on the part of the majority of the women. 

During the year the difficulties in connection with man-power 
Jed to a more extensive introduction of the part-time system of 
employment of women with domestic or other responsibilities. 
The most popular system has proved to be that of the morning 
and afternoon shifts, that is, a full day from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. or 7 
p.m. is put in by two sets of women, one set working in the morning 
and one in the afternoon. In other cases three or four short shifts 
in the day have been tried. The alternate day system has not 
proved popular but is being used in some cases when a factory is 
isolated and it is hardly worth while for the individual to incur 
the expense and fatigue of the journey for a daily shift of 3 or 4 
hours. In many instances the part-time women work the ‘“‘over- 
time’’ hours after the ordinary workers have completed a normal 
day’s work. 

The system of supplementary workers to take the place of the 
ordinary workers for a particular day or half day—usually Saturday 
afternoon or Sunday—still exists in certain cases but does not make 
much progréss; most firms who want to keep the factory at work 
for seven days a week prefer to adopt one of the many rota schemes 
whereby the individual works on only six days or less out of the 
seven. (Examples are given of such rota systems.) 

In the course of his speech already quoted Mr. Bevin, after 
mentioning successful efforts made by the Factory Department to 
reduce the excessive hours that had been worked in the emergency 
period of 1940, admitted that the Department was still having to 
grant exemptions to an extent that was “extremely distasteful’’ 
to the Government and added: 


Now, I think, we have got production into such a form and have mobilised 
our man-power in such a way that I am considering the tightening up of things 
at an early date. War production is so much a matter of jumps and changes— 
the mechanical changes are so great, particularly in the case of aircraft produc- 
tion—that one has to be careful in what is done, but, on the other hand, things 
do now need tightening up. 


Holidays 


The Report does not deal — with the question of 
i 


holidays, but the report of the 
the following passage: 


ef Medical Inspector contains 


Boredom, monotony, or call it what you will, is, I believe, a potent factor in 
causing mental and physical fatigue, and one great element in producing boredom 
has been the lack of holidays, affecting not only the manipulative workers but the 
managerial workers. The stimulus of looking forward to a few days’ change of 
routine, even if it only means getting out of bed an hour later, has much to com- 
mend it. 
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In addition, Mr. Bevin’s speech contained two passages con- 
cerning new tasks that the Factory Department has been called 
upon to perform, but on which the Chief Inspector’s Report supplies 


no details. 
Speaking of the mobilisation of man-power, Mr. Bevin said: 


The transfer [of the Factory Department] gave to the Ministry of Labour, 
in its development of the other schemes associated with the mobilisation of man- 
power, valuable experience, long tradition, great knowledge of the factories in 
the country and contacts which served a double purpose. It was necessary for 
me to appoint a great many new people, men and women, to act as inspectors 
in other spheres such as labour supply, concerned with the efficient use of man- 
power, transference and the handling of many other problems of that character. 
The contacts, the knowledge and the experience which the Factory Inspectorate 
and its administration were able to bring to bear, in conjunction with our In- 
dustrial Relations Department, facilitated the introduction of the methods 
adopted by this new and wider inspectorate. Therefore, in the first instance, its 
great value was that it gave us a broader foundation on which to build, and at 
the same time placed valuable and long experience readily at our disposal. 


The other field of new activity for the Factory Department to 
which Mr. Bevin referred was that of industrial relations. He said: 


The next thing in regard to which we deemed it necessary to change a long- 
continued policy which had been followed by successive Governments was this: 
It had been the practice not to interfere in disputes until the parties had failed 
to reach agreement. But you could not afford to follow that practice in a war. 
Indeed I do not know that you can afford it in peacetime either, if you are.to 
have peace in industrial relations. Therefore, a very close association was estab- 
lished between the Factory Department and the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment. I take the view. . . that the best way to get good industrial relations is 
to remove grievances at the source and not allow them to drag on until they 
become almost insoluble. Many of the things regarding which disputes take 
place in industry are questions not of wages but of irritating conditions. Men 
will stand these for a certain time. Very often the public grow alarmed and ask 
why did a certain dispute take place on such a paltry issue. The paltry issue may 
be very stupid, but in 99 cases out of 100, it is only the culminating point in a 
variety of things which could have been attended to earlier if the facts had been 
known. It may be ill-health, it may be lack of food, it may be any one of a number 
of things which produces the irritation. Therefore, another of the steps which 
we took was to bring the Factory Department into close association and make 
it a contributory part in the promotion of good industrial relations. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


SEVENTH CANADA-UNITED STATES MEETING ON LABOUR SUPPLY 


The seventh in the series of Canada-United States tripartite 
meetings on labour supply, held under the auspices of the I.L.O., 
took place in New York on 13 and 14 February 1943. The agenda 
of the meeting included two items: (1) an exchange of views on 
man-power developments in Canada and the United States since 
the last meeting held in Montreal in August 1942!; and (2) labour- 
management co-operation in organising labour supply for war 
production. 


As a basis for the discussion, the Office had prepared a report on British joint 
production committees? and distributed an article on labour-management com- 
mittees in United States war plants prepared by a member of the Labor Produc- 
tion Division of the War Production Board; and, at the meeting, a memorandum 
was circulated which outlined the machinery for management-labour co-opera- 
tion with the United States War Manpower Commission. In addition, the Office 
had prepared a list of the principal questions raised by labour-management co- 
operation in organising labour supply for war production, to serve as a guide in 
the discussion. Mr. Carter Goodrich, Chairman of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, acted as chairman of the meeting. The discussion 
was informal, as in previous meetings of the series, and no resolutions or formal 
decisions were adopted. 

It was agreed to hold the next meeting in the near future, the choice of the 
date, place, and agenda being left to be decided by the International Labour 
Office in consultation with the Governments and employers’ and workers’ organi- 
sations concerned. 

The Canadian participants in the meeting were the following: Mr. Bryce 
Stewart, Special Consultant to the Department of Labour; Mr. C. F. Needham, 
Associate Director, National Selective Service, Department of Labour; Major- 
General H. J. Riley, Co-associate Director, National Selective Service (Armed 
Services Branch), Department of Labour; Mr. Allan M. Mitchell, Director of 
Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance, Department of Labour; 
Mr. Walter J. Couper, Special Assistant, Department of Labour; Mr. H. C. 
Goldenberg, Director General, Economics and Statistics Branch, Department 
of Munitions and Supply; Mr. H. R. Kemp, Economic Adviser, Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board; Mr. D. B. Chant (replacing Mr. M. M. MacLean, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Department of Labour); Mr. Charles Chartier, Repre- 
sentative of the Government of the Province of Quebec; Mr. A. C. Thompson, 
Industrial Relations Department, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association (replac- 
ing Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Acting Employer Member of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office); Mr. A. Deschamps, Mr. G. E. Jackson, and 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct, 1942, p. 442. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 344. 
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Mr. H. Taylor, Employer Members, Advisory Board of National Selective 
Service; Mr. J. A. D’Aoust, Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada; Mr. W. Dunn, Worker Member, Advisory Board of National Selective 
Service; Mr. Eugene Forsey, Chief of the Research Department, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour; Mr. Ernest Ingles, Vice-President, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (Trades and Labor Congress of Canada); Mr J. A. Mc- 
Clelland, Worker Member, Advisory Board of National Selective Service; Mr. 
A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian Congress of Labour, Worker Member, 
Advisory Board of National Selective Service. 

The United States participants were the following: Mr. Isador Lubin, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Economic Assistant to the 
President of the United States; Major-General Lewis B. Hershey, Director, 
Bureau of Selective Service, War Manpower Commission; Mr. William Haber, 
Director, Bureau of Program Planning and Review, War Manpower Commission; 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission; Miss 
Frieda S. Miller, United States Delegate to the International Labour Conferences 
of 1936, 1938 and 1940; Mr. Philip Clowes, Associate Director, Labor Production 
Division, War Production Board; Mr. Henry Iler, Mr. Alvin Roseman and Miss 
Charlotte Carr, Assistants to the Chairman, War Manpower Commission; Mr. W. 
Ellison Chalmers, Acting Chief of Staff, War Production Drive, Labor Production 
Division, War Production Board; Mr. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Assistant Director, 
National Resources Planning Board; Mr. A. F. Hinrichs, Acting U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor; Mr. J. M. Tone, Labour Con- 
sultant, Department of Labor; Miss Marjorie G. Russell, Executive Secretary, 
Management-Labor Policy Committee, War Manpower Commission; Mr. Henry 
I. Harriman, Employer Member of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office; Mr. C. G. McDavitt, Substitute Employer Member of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office; Mr. E. B. Dithridge, Alternate 
Employer Member, Management-Labor Policy Committee, War Manpower Com- 
mission; Mr. R. Randall Irwin, Employer Member of the Management-Labor Poli- 
cy Committee, War Manpower Commission; Mr. James Carey, Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Congress of Industrial Organizations; Mr. William Collins, American Fede- 
ration of Labor Organiser, New York; Mr. I. Fineberg, Representative of A.F. 
of L., replacing Mr. David Dubinsky; Mr. Joseph McDonagh, Alternate 
Worker Member of Management-Labor Policy Committee, War Manpower 
Commission; Mr. George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of 
Labor; Mr. Martin H. Miller, Worker Member, Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee, War Manpower Commission; Mr. Thomas Murtha, Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Greater New York; Mr. Michael Ross, Alternate Worker 
Member of Management-Labor Policy Committee, War Manpower Commission; 
Miss Jennie Matyas, Representative of the Women’s Policy Committee, War 
Manpower Commission. 

Other persons attending the meeting were: Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, K.C.S.L., 
Member of the War Cabinet, London; Mr. Walter Nash, Minister for New Zea- 
land, New Zealand Legation, Washington; Mr. J. B. Brigden, Financial Coun- 
sellor, Australian Legation, Washington; Mr. T. R. Aickin, Secretary, New 
Zealand Legation, Washington; Mr. A. McD. Gordon, Labour Attaché, British 
Embassy, Washington; and Mr. Alexander Gunn, Ministry of Labour and 
National Service of Great Britain (temporarily attached to the Department of 


Labour, Ottawa). 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
Year Boox or Lasour Statistics 1942 


The seventh (1942) issue of this annual publication, which 
presents in tabular form the principal statistics relating to labour 
conditions in some sixty countries, has now been published. 


The plan of the present issue follows closely that of the Year Book for 1941, 
in which the trilingual form of presentation in French, Spanish, and English 
was first adopted. The tables are compiled from figures taken, with a few excep- 
tions, from official publications or communicated to the Office by Governments, 
and have in most cases been submitted to the statistical services of the countries 
concerned. All the tables have been brought up to date as far as possible, but 
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in the present circumstances it has not been possible to do this as fully as in the 
past, in particular for belligerent and occupied countries where many statistical 
series are no longer published. 

Two new tables are added, one on the distribution of food expenditures on 
the chief food groups as shown in family living studies, and the other showing 
differences in the percentages of expenditure on the chief groups of items at differ- 
ent income levels. In addition, the table on cost-of-living indices is expanded by 
including trends of the group indices of fuel and light, clothing, and rent. 

The tables are divided into eight sections, dealing with the following subjects: 
total and gainfully-occupied population; employment and unemployment; hours 
of work; wages; cost of living and retail prices; family living studies; migration; 
industrial accidents. The Appendix contains tables of world indices of production, 
index numbers of wholesale Prices, exchange rates, and value of currencies as a 
percentage of their gold parity in 1929; the data for these tables have been sup- 
plied by the Economic, Financial and Transit Department of the League of 
Nations. The usual list of sources has been restored in the present edition, and 
a synoptic table added which combines references to these sources with an indica- 
tion of the countries covered in each table.* 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARDISATION OF LABOUR STATISTICS 


Under the above title the Office has published a review of the 
statistical work of the International Labour Office and of various 
international statistical conferences which revises, amplifies, and 
brings up to date a report of the same name published in 1934. 


Since the publication of the first edition of this report, a number of new 
developments have taken place, the most important being the adoption by the 
International Labour Conference in 1938 of a draft Convention concerning 
statistics of wages and hours of work. The present revised edition also contains 
the recommendations of the International Labour Office Committee of Statistical 
Experts on international comparisons of wages, food costs and rents, and extracts 
from the reports prepared by the Committee of Statistical Experts of the 
League of Nations, on which the Office is represented, on the statistics of the 
gainfully occupied and of housing. 

The report is divided into two parts. The first discusses the work of the 
International Labour Office and of the international statistical conferences on 
the standardisation of labour statistics under the following heads: classification 
of industries and occupations; employment and unemployment; wages and hours 
of work; cost of living; international comparisons of real wages and cost of living; 
family living studies; industrial accidents; housing; collective agreements; indus- 
trial disputes; emigration and immigration; Year Book of Labour Statistics. The 
second part contains the documentary texts, now arranged by topic under the 
same heads as are used for the first part. The volume also contains a full index.* 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for January- 
March 1943 has just been published. 


This instalment contains translations or reprints of recent legislative measures 
affecting labour in the following countries: Bohemia and Moravia, Brazil, Canada, 
Cuba, Ta of Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Sweden, Switzerland, United States of America, and 
also a translation of an international treaty respecting social insurance between 
Germany and Hungary. Special mention may be made of the Ecuador Social 
Insurance Act, the Russian Order for the mobilisation of civilians for agricultural 
work, and the United States legislation on the stabilisation of wages and salaries. 

The Index for the Legislative Series 1940 and the Table of Contents for the 
Legislative Series 1941 are issued with this instalment. 





1 a. bar ae | fk Labour Statistics 1942. Seventh year. Montreal, 1943. xii + 222 pp. Price: 
paper bou pf ; cloth bound: $3; 10s. 6d. 
$1; — and Reports, Series N (Statistics) No. 25, Montreal, 1943. vii + 169 pp. Price; 
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OBITUARY 
SypNEyY PARLETY 








The Acting Director of the International Labour Office deeply 
regrets to announce the death at Troy (New York State) on 1 
March 1943 of an old and valued member of the staff, Sydney 
Parlett, at the age of 50 years. 


Sydney Parlett came from the rank and file of British labour. He started his 
career as a transport worker and, while still a young man, he won recognition in 
the British transport workers’ movement by his active participation in trade 
union life. He acquired some knowledge of foreign languages, which he improved 
by working for shorter or longer periods in various countries, and prior to the 
outbreak of war in 1914 he was a translator on the staff of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, which then had its headquarters in Berlin. For the 
whole period of the war of 1914-1918 he was interned in Germany. After the war 
he re-entered the service of the International Federation of Trade Unions, which 
meanwhile had transferred its headquarters to Amsterdam. From there he went 
in 1923 to the International Labour Office in Geneva, where he proved himself 
particularly fitted for the post of liaison officer, especially with the British trade 
union movement; and for many years he acted as a guide and counsellor, parti- 
cularly to the British workers’ representatives at the sessions of the International 
Labour Conference, and in general to those English-speaking labour leaders 
who took an interest in international labour affairs, whose number he was always 
trying to increase. His absence from future Conferences will be felt by many of 
his old friends, not only in Britain but in many parts of the world. 

It was characteristic of Parlett that he should have died in harness. Stationed 
in London since 1940, he had crossed the Atlantic for the second time since the 
beginning of the war on an official mission for the International Labour Office in 
Montreal. From Montreal he had gone to New York to meet the members of the 
Trades Union Congress General Council who were then in the United States, 
and it was on the return journey to Montreal that he was taken ill. He under- 
went an operation on 24 February, but survived it only by a few days. The 
funeral ceremony was attended by representatives of the International Labour 
Office, and also by Mr. John Marchbank, former General Secretary of the British 
National Union of Railwaymen, and Mr. Omer Bécu, of the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation. 






































STEPHEN LAwFoRD CHILDS 


The Acting Director and the staff of the International Labour 
Office have learned with deep regret of the sudden death of their 
former colleague Stephen Lawford Childs, Director of the Bureau 
of Public Relations at the British Embassy, Teheran, as the result 
of an air accident in the Middle East on 18 January 1943 while 
he was on an official mission. 


Stephen Lawford Childs joined the staff of the League of Nations in 1921 as 
ses representative in Istanbul of the High Commissioner for Refugees, Dr. 
ansen. As Nansen’s assistant, he spent the immediate post-war years on refugee 
work, principally in the Balkans and in Latin America, where he spent several 
years. He was transferred to the International Labour Office in 1930 and became 
Personal Assistant to Mr. Harold Butler, then Director of the Office. In this 
capacity he played an important part in developing the activities of the Office 
under Mr. Butler’s direction, and his experience of international problems, his 
knowledge of languages, and his keen intelligence made his services highly valued 
in the Office. 
Under the name of Stephen Lawford, he wrote several books. One of them 
was devoted to the I.L.0. and was published in 1939 under the title Sowing 
Justice; or The Romance of the International Labour Office. 
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Post-War PLANNING IN SWEDEN 


Motions urging the appointment of agencies to study post-war 
problems were introduced in both Chambers of the Swedish Riks- 
dag on 21 January 1943 by members of the Social Democratic 
Party. That submitted to the First Chamber (Upper House) 
proposes the appointment of a commission to enquire into and 
prepare the solution of post-war problems and to report within 
three years of the restoration of peace. The motion submitted to 
the Second Chamber suggests the appointment of special agencies 
for economic peace preparedness. The text of these motions is 
given below, together with a summary of a memorandum submitted 
to the Government in December 1942 by a number of representa- 
tive bodies, which called for the appointment of a commission in 
conformity with the resolution on post-war economic and social 
problems adopted by the New York-Washington Conference of 
the International Labour Organisation in November 1941. 


The First Chamber Motion. 


After pointing out that humanity is standing at the parting of the ways, and 
that if there is no change after the war there may be a third world war or even 
civil war within a generation, the motion maintains that a new outlook is necessary 
and that “reliable guarantees of peace and a new community based on freedom, 
security, and respect for the human personality and the honour of work”’ must 
be created. Accordingly it proposes that: 


The Riksdag should decide to request the Government to appoint a com- 
mission to enquire into and prepare the solution of post-war problems and to 
put forward its proposals not later than three years after the restoration of 
peace. 


The Second Chamber Motion. 


This motion explains that economic researches are being carried out in Sweden 
in several respects by both public and private bodies. Several agencies for the 
control of economic affairs have been set up during the present emergency, just 
as in peacetime there was a special agency for economic war preparedness. In 
some cases the agencies have been requested to consider the future peace needs, 
for example, with regard to agriculture. The time seems to have come to set upa 
special body which would have authority to concentrate on the task of preparing, 
surveying, and co-ordinating the transition from a wartime to a peacetime eco- 
nomy. It is considered likely that much of the responsibility in this respect will 
remain with private undertakings or their free associations. But there are many 
tasks and problems which exceed the scope of individual undertakings or even 
individual industries; for example, agriculture depends on industry and industry 
on agriculture, and both are dependent on international trade, which is now being 
controlled more and more by Governments. 

Accordingly it is held that a first preliminary measure should be to make a 
general inventory of economic post-war problems which may require official 
action. The survey should be entrusted to a small number of highly qualified 
economists, who should be able to refer special studies to suitable experts and 
institutions, making use of existing institutions where necessary. The results 
of the survey should be made the subject of political discussion before action is 
— — might irrevocably direct future developments into a particular 
channel. 

In the first place the enquiry should investigate what the immediate marketing 
needs will be when industry, agriculture, forestry, and economic life in general 
are to change over to peacetime conditions, and how far State intervention can 
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contribute to the unhampered marketing of production on such a scale that full 
use is made of all man-power and all the means of production. At the same time 
an enquiry should be made into how fully this end can be attained in such a way 
as to preserve a reasonable degree of economic freedom for both producers and 
consumers. 

The motion accordingly proposes that: 


The Riksdag should request the Government to set up special agencies for 


economic peace preparedness, namely: 

(1) An agency whose task should be to indicate the general principles 
for the economic measures that should be adopted in connection with the 
change-over of economic life to peacetime production; 

(2) An agency whose task should be to indicate the methods of giving 
practical effect to these principles and of integrating them smoothly with the 


existing process of production. 















Memorandum on International Reconstruction Planning. 


A delegation representing the Committee of Women’s Associations on Inter- 
national Questions, the Swedish Social Democratic Women’s Association, the 
Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions, and the Swedish Section of the Inter- 
national Peace Campaign submitted a memorandum to the Prime Minister 
on 9 December 1942 urging that a commission should be appointed to 
study Swedish post-war social and economic problems, and that it should have the 
right to co-opt experts and committees to enquire into related international 
problems. 

The memorandum emphasises the part that Sweden may play in international 
reconstruction after the war and urges the Government to be prepared for this 
by studying not only the effect of the war on the internal position of Sweden, but 
the reconstruction plans being made in other countries. 

It calls attention to the role of Sweden as a Member State of the International 
Labour Organisation, to the resolution concerning post-war relief and reconstruc- 
tion measures which was adopted at the Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation in November 1941, and to the request made to the Government 
by the Director of the International Labour Office that a representative agency 
should be set up in accordance with that resolution for the study of the social and 
economic needs of the post-war world, and that information should be sent to the 
Office concerning the plans being made for development works and for expanding 
the economic resources of the country and concerning the national and inter- 
national planning for the post-war period in the economic and social field. 

After noting the great variety of post-war problems that might with advantage 
be studied in advance in Sweden, the memorandum continues: 


























In order to obtain the greatest possible contact with the corresponding 
work being done in other countries, it would appear to be of value if the Swe- 
dish enquiries were conducted to some extent in consultation with the agency 
for collaboration which the International Labour Organisation has set up for 
these questions. 

Foremost among the international post-war problems so far as Sweden 
is concerned is the question of Swedish contributions to relief activity at the 

Fend of the war. Thus it has been considered abroad that Sweden, like Switzer- 
‘land, should be able to make a special contribution as a neutral intermediary 
in such relief work, especially food relief, at a very early stage, perhaps even 
before the war ends. It has also been suggested that qualified Swedish per- 
sonnel might be particularly suitable for taking part in much of the practical 
reconstruction work in devastated countries. If this and similar contributions 
could be prepared already, not only would the immediate end in view be 
served, but other countries, and not least our suffering sister countries in the 
North, would of course also be made aware of the fact that this country does 
not propose to reserve the energies that have been spared to it to itself alone. 
%. Long-term measures for the building up and promotion of international 


























1 Reference is made in the memorandum to a letter of 3 June 1942 from the Swedish Section 
of the International Peace Campaign to the Delegation for International Collaboration in Social 
Questions, and to a memorandum submitted to the Government on 4 July 1942 by thirteen women’s 
associations, in which requests were made for the setting up of agencies to study post-war social 
and economic problems as proposed at the Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
(cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 578). 
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peace and improvement would be the next to be taken up for consideration. 
Swedish commercial interests belong to this field, and these as well as various 
other Swedish—and northern—problems must of course be taken into account 
in such a way that this country will have certain practical alternatives to the 
Great Powers’ proposals ready when peace is concluded. Perhaps a point to 
stress here is that it should be the duty of the proposed commission to have 
completed the preliminary enquiries, so as to provide a basis for choosing a 
particular line of action when the time comes. Within this framework, perhaps 
the most urgent reconstruction problems will be those relating to the future 
of northern Europe. A practical decision, for instance, as to a possible lend- 
lease system in the North for post-war reconstruction, must thus be planned 
wellin advance. Other international efforts should also be able to count on a 
substantial contribution from Sweden as regards the orientation of social and 
economic policy, since the measures it took in these fields before the war were 
such as to attract general attention. 

On the international plane there remain finally certain problems of organi- 
sation. In the much discussed questions of the future form of general inter- 
national collaboration, the desires of a small neutral country will perhaps be 
of minor importance. It therefore seems more expedient to direct Swedish 
planning (apart from the above-mentioned northern problems) to certain 
points of detail. One such, for instance, is the future form of international 
collaboration in social questions. The question of the reconstruction of the 
International Labour Organisation itself, of its competence, and its connection 
with other bodies for international collaboration, has long been a live one; 
and it will acquire increased importance, since at the coming peace settlement 
social and economic problems far wider than the labour protection questions 
for which the Organisation was originally created will become the subject of 
international negotiations.! 


Post-War Arms OF THE UNITED States NATIONAL FARMERS’ 
UNION 


Mr. James G. Patton, President of the National Farmers’ Union 
in the United States on 29 December 1942 called for leadership not 
only in the prosecution of the war but in the development of 
American peace aims. He said: 


As surely as the world is in revolution, torn between the idea of slavery and 
the idea of freedom, between the idea of planned scarcity, monopoly, and ex- 
ploitation and the idea of abundance and co-operation, so surely are those ideas 
in conflict here in the U.S.A. Life and liberty are at stake. Political democracy 
is at stake. In large areas within our nation it is not yet a reality. For millions 
of Americans it has never been real. They are being asked to fight for a right 
they have never fully enjoyed. They and their sons defend it with their lives 
because the Hitler alternative is even worse than the twilight zone they have 
known. They have heard talk of the Four Freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, and 
a great day when every last farm will have one hog, some chickens, maybe even 
a milking cow. 

Such political democracy as we have—and few nations have as much—is 
threatened by stubborn refusal to accept economic democracy in agriculture and 
in industry. Native fascists are preaching hate, hate among economic, racial, 
and religious groups, hatred of elected officials and of democratic government. 
As the people awake to the meaning of this war, so do their exploiters in this and 
in every nation. 

Let us recognise the fact that for many, many millions the pursuit of happiness 
has lost in the past quarter of a century much of the plausibility it had throughout 
our nation’s history. To-day, we look into the future and plan boldly—for what? 
Not for happiness, but for mitigation of wholesale misery, for stabilisation of 
poverty—a Beveridge plan for social security, if you will. It is assumed that the 
great landmarks of life—birth, marriage, illness, and death—are risks that will 
break the individual and must be socially insured. We can do this, but, I submit, 
to make sure of it, we must do much better than this. 
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By all means let us have our own version of the Beveridge plan and challenge 
the Tories to say Yea or Nay toit. But to get the economic equilibrium necessary 
to make its payments certain, we must go more than half way, we must pass from 
the defensive to the offensive. We must go beyond the rationing of scarcity to 
the practical provision for the fair and healthy distribution of abundance within 
the U.S.A. for all people, for farmers, for wage earners and the middle class, for 
North, for South, for white and black. And, solely as peace insurance, leaving 
aside all altruism or humanity, we must attend to the distribution of minimum 
abundance throughout the world.? 


Foop ConTROL IN CHINA 


The first steps for the control of foodstuffs in China? were taken 
as early as 1938, or within a year of the commencement of Sino- 
Japanese hostilities. They were followed by numerous measures 
designed gradually to strengthen the control. A short account of 
the different steps is given below. 


The First Steps. 


The National Military Council promulgated in April 1938 a ‘programme 
for the control of foodstuffs in different areas”. The measure, which was to be 
enforced by food control bureaux set up in a number of areas, was especially 
designed to render those areas as far as possible self-sufficient and to deny to 
the enemy access to supplies. The next step was taken by the Executive Yuan 
in June of the same year, when it promulgated “measures for the distribution 
of foodstuffs in wartime”’ in order to enable the population to lay up stores. The 
local administrative organisations were charged with the application of these 
measures. 

There was, however, no shortage of food so long as the rich agricultural 
provinces of Hunan, Kiangsi, Szechwan, Anhwei, and Shensi, among others, 
were under the control of the Chinese Government. The harvests had been good 
for several years in succession and not only was there no scarcity of supplies, 
but the prices had dropped to such low levels as to cause widespread distress 
among the farmers. 


Establishment of the National Bureau of Food Control. 


Towards the latter part of 1939 the situation changed. There was a rise in 
prices and by June 1940, as compared with the same month in the previous year, 
they had increased by 400 per cent. In order to deal with the situation the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Forestry and the National Bureau of Food Control were 
set up, the former to take measures to increase production and the latter to 
organise the distribution of supplies and to bring about the stabilisation of prices. 
Both these organisations were placed under the direct control of the Executive 
Yuan. 

The Bureau of Food Control was established in Chungking in August 1940, 
and at the same time the organisation of subsidiary offices in the provinces as 
well as of local food control committees was taken in hand. The Bureau aimed 
at the provision of facilities, on the one hand, for the storage of supplies so that 
adequate stocks might be built up for lean years out of the surplus from years 
of good harvest and, on the other hand, for the transfer of supplies from surplus 
to deficiency areas. As to the regulation of prices, the policy was to fix maximum 
and minimum limits, which would take into account the interests of the consumer 
as well as those of the producer. 

The functions of the Bureau may be discerned from the Food Control Regula- 
tions issued by the Government at the same time as the Bureau was established. 
Under these Regulations, dealers in and manufacturers of foodstuffs and private 
individuals with large stocks in hand were required to register with the competent 
authorities and submit periodical returns. A system of permits was instituted, 
which the dealers had to obtain in order to be able to purchase supplies, and 
limits were imposed on the quantity that might be purchased in specified areas. 








1 UNION FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION: Press Release, 29 Dec. 1942. 
* Only the main food grains, rice and wheat, and rice flour and wheat flour, which form the 
basis of the diet of the people in all parts of the country, are subject to control. 
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Local food control offices were required to fix prices after consultation with 
the local organisations concerned, and the prices so fixed had to be prominently 
displayed. As a means of stabilising prices, arrangements were made for the 
purchase and sale of stocks by the Government, and the establishment of a 
network of silos was also taken in hand, it being made compulsory for private 
individuals with large stocks to store these in the silos. 

One of the first steps taken by the Bureau was to set up an office at Chungking 
for the purchase and sale of foodstuffs for civilian consumption. Allocations of 
supplies to be furnished by the neighbouring areas were made, and in their turn 
the local authorities in those areas determined the share of each village in con- 
sultation with the food control office of the village. A food supervisor, with 
responsibility for directing sales in specified localities and with whom all pur- 
chases and sales had to be registered, was appointed. While stocks were bought 
and sold by the Government at official prices, dealers were employed as purchas- 
ing agents, who as a rule combined together and appointed an intermediary in 
common for the purpose of conducting the actual purchasing operations. Mem- 
bers of civil administrative services and teachers and students were entitled to 
buy their requirements from the Bureau at the concession rate of a fourth of the 
official prices. 

But before the measures outlined above could be adequately enforced the 
price situation began to deteriorate owing in part to poor harvests in 1940 and 
in part to the occupation by the enemy of such important centres as Ichang and 
the overland route to Indo-China. The situation in Chungking, Chengtu, Loshan, 
Tzekung and other urban areas became acute. Urgent action was required and, 
accordingly, in November 1940 the Government issued fresh orders. By these 
measures particular care was taken to provide adequate supplies to Chungking. 
The system consisted in the accumulation by local food control committees of 
sufficient stocks for a period of one year to be sold at prices fixed by the provincial 
bureaux of food control. Sales to private individuals were restricted to supplies 
of not more than a month’s requirements and persons holding stocks in excess 
of that limit were required to report to the authorities. Penalties were prescribed 
for hoarding. Precautions against theft were reinforced, and investigations were 
also undertaken with a view to releasing for sale private stocks in excess of the 
prescribed limit. 

Notwithstanding these measures there was considerable dissatisfaction among 
the large majority of the people about the food situation. The dealers, who found 
the business assigned to them unremunerative, bought supplies of rice from areas 
for which there were no purchasing restrictions and sold them at Chungking. 
During the year ending June 1941, the first year of the establishment of the 
National Bureau of Food Control, the prices of foodstuffs at Chungking rose by 
450 per cent. The rate of the increase was higher than during the period when 
there was no food control. The prospects for the harvest of 1941 were none too 
good, and it was in those circumstances that the Government decided to estab- 
lish a Ministry of Food to deal withthe problem. 


Establishment of the Ministry of Food. 


The Ministry of Food was established on 1 July 1941, and some of the more 
important of the measures taken since then are mentioned below. 


Provision for payment of the land tax in kind. Provision has been made for 
the payment of the land tax in kind, and since the autumn of 1941 the system 
has been in force in the provinces of Szechwan, Kwangsi, Shensi, Kweichow, 
Kansu, and Sikang. It has also been introduced in parts of the provinces of 
Yunnan, Hupei, Hunan, Kiangsi, Honan, Suiyuan, Shansi, Anhwei, Chekiang, 
and Kwantung, and the area of its application is being gradually extended. 


Establishment of a system of food bonds. While the Government’s purchases 
of foodstuffs had to be sufficiently important to influence prices, it was no less 
essential to avoid inflation, and as a way out of this difficulty a system of food 
bonds was instituted in September 1941. The total issue was limited to the 
estimates of Government purchases of supplies for 1941. The bonds carry an 
interest of 5 per cent. and may be redeemed within a period of five years commen- 
cing 1 January 1943. They are not repayable in cash, but will be accepted in 
payment of the land taxes or for the purpose of securing exemption from the 
obligation to sell supplies to the Government. The Government's supplies for 
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the armed forces are, it may be added, secured by this means, while those for 
o— asareenpgen are obtained by purchases in the free markets and are paid 
or in cash, 


Appointment of food supervisors. Food supervisors have been appointed 
especially with a view to the strict enforcement of food regulations and the 
correction of abuses arising from an undue deference being shown to the big 
landowners. 


Prohibition of hoarding. The Ministry of Food has also taken steps for the 
effective application of penalties against hoarding, which include not only con- 
fiscation and fines but, since May 1941, imprisonment and capital punishment. 


Regulation of the purchases at Government depots. In order to prevent pro- 
fiteering by the purchase of supplies at the cheaper official rates at Government 
depots and sale in the free markets, such purchase has been regulated by the 
introduction of a system of coupons. The coupons are issued in areas in which 
Government depots have been established, and they entitle the holders to buy 
supplies up to the specified limit. The limit corresponds to an estimate of the 
holder’s requirements for a month. 

As a result of these measures sufficient supplies were obtained for the armed 
forces and for civilian consumption for a number of places, including Chungking, 
Chengtu, Chienwei, Loshan, Chichun, Nuikiang, Tzekung, and Mienyang. In 
the province of Szechwan alone no less than a quarter of the total annual produc- 
tion of the province is dealt with by the food control authorities. During the 
period May 1941 to July 1942, while the general commodity price level rose from 
200 to 400 per cent., the rise in the prices of foodstuffs was only 100 per cent. 
The active intervention of the Government proved to be effective in stabilising 
prices. 


A Conference of Directors of the Food Administration Bureaux. 


At the end of the first year of the establishment of the Ministry of Food, 
in order to review its record of work and consider future problems, it was decided 
to convoke a conference of directors of the food administration bureaux of the 
different provinces. The responsibilities involved in the regulation of food con- 
trol had placed a considerable strain on the Government and various problems 
of administrative organisation, including, in particular, those relating to the 
establishment of a uniform system of weights and measures and the transporta- 
tion and storage of foodstuffs, called for urgent attention. It had become clear, 
moreover, that the payment of the land tax in kind together with the obligation 
to sell supplies to the Government had placed a very heavy burden especially 
on the small farmer. The Conference was held in the first week of June 1942 
and it was opened by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s address. The following principles were 
especially stressed by the Generalissimo in the course of his inaugural address: 
(1) There should be greater adjustment and co-operation between the Ministry 
of Finance, the Land Administration Department of the Ministry of the Interior, 
ang certain military organisations, all of which were concerned with food adminis- 
tration. It was essential that the purchasing, transport and storage of food 
supplies should be subject to the over-all supervision of the Ministry of Food. 
(2) While there was room within the limits of the Government's food policy and 
administrative methods for adjustment to suit the requirements of particular 
localities, there could be no deviation from the principle that the total quantity 
of foodstuffs purchased should be in excess of the total of the collections of the 
land taxin kind. That was the only way in which the burden on the small farmer 
could be relieved and the rich landowner could be called upon to do his proper 
share in the provision of supplies. (3) The importance of distribution and of the 
improvement of facilities for transportation and storage in implementing mea- 
sures to give effect to the Government's policy of food control should be fully 
appreciated.! 


Instructions to provincial Governments. As a result of the deliberations at the 
Conference, telegraphic instructions were sent to the provincial Governments 
to the following effect: (1) Once the quantity of foodstuffs to be supplied in lieu 


1 Generalissimo CHIaANnc Kat-SHEK: All We Are and All We Have (speeches and messages since 
Pearl Harbour, 9 Dec. 1941-17 Nov. 1942, New York, Chinese News Service). 
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of the land tax had been determined, measures should be taken to ensure that it 
would be realised in full. (2) The supplies owing from the farmers in respect 
of the land tax and of their obligation to sell to the Government should be collect- 
ed at the same time; the small farmers should be exempted from the obligation 
to sell supplies, while the corresponding obligation on the part of the large land- 
owners should be increased, and these latter should be required to sell supplies 
to the Government in return for food bonds as well as other bonds issued by the 
Government. (3) The collection of supplies in the provinces should be the res- 
ponsibility of the provincial land tax bureaux, under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Food. 

The Conference passed a large number of resolutions dealing with the stabilisa- 
tion of prices, the collection of supplies (land tax and compulsory purchase) 
and their distribution, and the extension of food control measures to areas to 
which they had not been fully applied? 


MEASURES FOR THE APPLICATION OF THE NATIONAL 
MoBILISATION Act IN CHINA 


Reference has previously been made in these pages? to the 
National Mobilisation Act promulgated in China on 29 March 
1942 with effect from 5 May 1942. An Order laying down the 
principles of enforcement, which was considered in draft by the 
National Mobilisation Council and amended and approved by it, 
was communicated by the Executive Yuan to the administrative 
authorities on 22 June 1942 so that they might conform to those 
principles in the measures for the application of the Act. A sum- 
mary of the provisions of the Order and of the regulations relating 
to the organisation of the National Mobilisation Council is given 


below. 


Provisions of the Order. 


Establishment of central control. The Order, which specifically assigns res- 
ponsibility for the administration of the various provisions of the National 
Mobilisation Act to a Ministry, bureau, administration or other agency of the 
central Government, provides for the co-ordination of the activities of the differ- 
ent agencies by the National Mobilisation Council, which is responsible to the 
Executive Yuan. The provincial, municipal, and local authorities are required 
to assist in the administration of the Act, but before they take any steps they 
must secure the approval of the central Government. 

Estimates are to be prepared of the requirements (munitions, raw materials, 
tools, labour, transport facilities, facilities for the maintenance of the morale of 
the people) by the authorities concerned, in order to enable the National Mobili- 
sation Council to draw up an over-all plan. 


Organisation of employers’ trade associations and of co-operative societies. 
The local authorities are required to keep a register of public utility concerns 
and private undertakings and to take steps to ensure that the employers are 
organised in trade associations. Smaller units engaged in the production or dis- 
tribution of basic necessities of everyday life are exempted from such registration, 
but they must also adhere to the appropriate employers’ associations and are 
subject to control. The local authorities are empowered, whether on their own 
initiative or as a result of requests received from employers’ associations, to 
promote the organisation of federations of such associations. These authorities 
are also required to assist in the organisation of co-operative societies and, in 
particular, producers’ and consumers’ societies, and in the economic organisation 
of the country generally on the lines laid down in the Order. Private undertakings 
that disregard the general mobilisation regulations, or are not possessed of sufh- 
cient resources to operate efficiently, may be requisitioned, while those that are 
run efficiently may be provided with Government subsidies. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Organisation of workers’ trade associations. The local authorities are required to 
take steps (persuasion, compulsion, supervision, direction, provision of facilities 
to train officers) to promote the organisation of workers, including professional 
workers, in trade associations of their own and to establish, or assist in the estab- 
lishment of, federations of such associations. The workers’ trade associations may 
be entrusted with specific tasks in respect of general mobilisation. 


Organisation of the National Mobilisation Council. 


The regulations relating to the organisation of the National Mobilisation 
Council, to which the responsibility for all operations concerning mobilisation is 
assigned, provide that it shall consist for the most part of different Ministers and 
heads of departments, both civil and military, and the secretary-general of the 
central headquarters of the Kuomingtang. It will have its own secretariat, but 
is under the direct control of the Executive Yuan and may act only in the name 
of the Yuan in all matters of importance. 


PoRTUGUESE COLONIAL PoLiIcy 


In a speech delivered on 17 August 1942 at Lourengo Marques, 
the Portuguese Minister of Colonies, Mr. Vieira Machado, gave 
some views on Portuguese colonial policy which are reproduced 
below: 


We must make a great effort, he said, to be self-sufficient by eliminating 
unnecessary expenditure and promoting intensive production, so that our goods 
can serve as a medium of exchange now that gold has ceased to fulfil its traditional 
function in that respect and mankind has returned to the uncivilised age of barter 
in international trade. 

Such an effort involves the creation of whatever is needed for the soil of 
Mozambique to produce all kinds of products. Its success requires the co-opera- 
tion of all, including the Native population. The Native must be protected against 
abuses and provided with an adequate diet, sanitary housing, assistance in case 
of sickness, and decent clothing. It is essential to raise the moral and physical 
standards of the Natives by teaching them improved methods of production and 
educating them to new needs, while at the same time providing the means of 
satisfying such needs; otherwise we shall have a dissatisfied and rebellious popula- 
tion. 

At the same time, however, we must impress upon the Native the idea that 
he must work and give up idleness and vice if we wish to exercise a protecting 
and colonising influence. If vagrancy and crime are punishable offences for 
whites, we cannot condone them for blacks. If we apply to the white man who 
lives on the work of a woman an epithet so derogatory that we have had to borrow 
it from a foreign language, we cannot tolerate such conduct on the part of the 
Native. If we want to civilise the Native, we must teach him to accept the ele- 
mentary moral principle that no one has the right to live without working. 
Modern society, which has been built through suffering, is based on the principle 
that it is the duty of every fit person to work, and no exception on grounds of 
race is permissible. 

The policy of assimilation which I advocate must be thoroughgoing. Hence, 
we must lay down for the Native a rule of conduct similar to that accepted for 
white people by teaching him a sense of responsibility. 

It is false friendship to the Native not to impress on him that work is a duty. 
The idea that he can fulfil his responsibilities to society by paying his taxes in 
Native money must be vigorously opposed. But at the same time he must be 
allowed full freedom to choose his own form of work. Once he works, he should 
be able to exercise his activity in whatever field suits him best. He must also 
be free to choose his employer if he wants to enter the employment of another 
person, or to carry on his own business if he prefers, provided that this is not a 
mere excuse for living on a woman. 

The economy of the colony would certainly be more stable if it were based 
on small Native holdings and on small undertakings managed by whites. A proof 
of this may be found in the extent of bankruptcy among big capitalist undertak- 
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ings in times of crisis, while small concerns keep their feet and show an incom- 
parably greater spirit of resistance and sacrifice. Boards of directors, with all 
their intelligence, make mistakes which the little man is able to avoid by instinct. 
Those undertakings which employ Native labour have heavy responsibilities 
which they must not neglect. I am not prepared to countenance the attempts 
of such undertakings to avoid the fulfilment of their duties by pretending to adopt 
a system of voluntary recruitment in order to escape the responsibilities involved 
in the contract system; nor am I prepared to allow them, on whatever pretext, 
to make Natives work on their plantations dressed in bark. I am not prepared 
to tolerate the conclusion of contracts which result in reducing the Native birth 
rate, for although I am vitally interested in seeing the Natives help to produce 
sugar, tea, sesame, copra, coal, and gold, I attach still greater importance to their 
having children, even from the economic standpoint, which in this case is second- 
ary. Undertakings must economise labour, which even to-day they use extrava- 
gantly in many cases. 

These views on Native policy, which I have expressed only briefly, will find 
practical expression in the amendments I intend to make to the Labour Code. 


Cur.D WELFARE IN CHILE 


Under a Decree of 7 October 1942 the majority of the Chilean 
administrative services dealing with child welfare were centralised 
in a single body. 


This Decree, which implements the recommendations of a special committee 
set up under a Decree of 12 August 1942 to consider methods of co-ordinating 
public and private child welfare activities in a permanent form, merges into a 
General Directorate for the Protection of Children and Youth, attached 
to the Ministry of Health, Welfare and Social Assistance, the various departments 
of the Ministry dealing with motherhood, children, and young people and the 
General Directorate for the Protection of Minors, formerly attached to the 
Ministry of Justice. The new Directorate is responsible for administering all 
the Acts and Decrees concerning the legal, medical, and social protection of in- 
fants, children of pre-school age, school children, and adolescents, and of expect- 
ant and nursing mothers. 

The Directorate also has the duty of drafting a programme of work for all 
maternity and child welfare institutions whether semi-official, municipal or 
private, and of guiding, co-ordinating, and supervising their activities and sug- 
gesting the standards to be laid down and the measures suitable for establishing 
effective protection. 

The Directorate is to collaborate freely with the other departments concerned, 
namely, the Ministries of Education, National Defence, and Labour, and the 
General Directorates for Social Assistance and Cultural Activities attached to the 
Ministry of the Interior, and also with the social insurance funds. An inter- 
departmental board has been set up, consisting of representatives of each of the 
departments concerned. Its functions are to consider all economic and adminis- 
trative problems connected with the Directorate and to supervise its activities, 
to recommend the approval or dissolution of private institutions for maternity 
and child welfare, and to suggest appropriate measures and reforms.* 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


DISSOLUTION OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN BELGIUM 


The German occupation authorities in Belgium issued two 
Orders on 26 August and 1 September 1942, concerning the liquida- 
tion of the property of trade unions and the dissolution and liquida- 
tion of employers’ associations respectively.* 





i Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Diario Oficial, 31 Oct. 1942, p. 2909. 

3 Verordnungsblatt des Militarbefehlshabers in Belgien und Nordfrankreich far die besetzten Gebiete, 
29 Aug. 1942, p. 1007, and 7 Sept. 1942, p. 1014. 
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Liquidation of Trade Union Property. 

Under the Order of 26 August 1942 the property of the former free trade 
unions has been confiscated and may be transferred to associations formed to 
replace them. 

The Order begins by stating that the former trade unions and associations 
of workers and salaried employees in Belgium have long since suspended their 
activities. In order to ensure the proper management of their property and its 
utilisation for the benefit of Belgian workers, salaried employees, and public 
— the military command has taken the various measures summarised 

ow. 

Trustees will be appointed to administer all the property of the trade unions 
or salaried employees’ and public officials’ associations, having as their principal 
object the protection of the social and occupational interests of their members, 
which existed before 10 May 1940, the date of the invasion of Belgium, or which 
were set up subsequently. The trustee will assume the functions of the director, 
board, general meeting, and any other organ of the association or union provided 
for by law or by the rules. These provisions also apply to the property of the 
associations or companies in which the organisations covered by the Order are 
directly or indirectly interested through investments of all kinds. 

The Chief of the Military Administration, or the service appointed by him, 
may direct the property of the unions and associations affected by the Order to 
be transferred to the organisations which have taken over or will take over their 
functions. For the purposes of transferring their property, the associations and 
unions concerned will be regarded as dissolved. The claims of third parties in 
respect of such property will be settled only within the limits of the real assets of 
the organisation concerned. 

The Chief of the Military Administration, or the service appointed by him, 
will give a final decision on doubtful cases and on any disputed point which may 
arise in connection with the application and execution of the Order. In particular, 
he will decide whether a union or association falls within the scope of the Order. 

Assets which have not been used for their proper purpose may be confiscated. 
If such confiscation is impracticable for any reason, the persons responsible will 
be liable up to the full extent of their own assets. 

The Order also imposes penalties for attempts to prevent the application of 


its provisions. 
Dissolution and Liquidation of Employers’ Associations. 


The Order of 1 September 1942 concerning the dissolution of employers’ 
associations states that the main lines for the organisation of the Belgian economy 
have now been laid down! and that in consequence certain organisations of em- 
ployers and industrialists have not been in a position to fulfil their functions. 

Accordingly, the Order provides that the Chief of the Military Administration 
may dissolve certain organisations of employers and industrialists and order their 
liquidation. The formation of new organisations is prohibited except with the 
specific written permission of the Chief of the Military Administration. 

The Chief of the Military Administration may appoint a trustee to carry out 
the liquidation under his own supervision. He may also order that the proceeds 
of liquidation shall be handed over to the organisations which are now performing 
the functions formerly exercised by the dissolved associations, or which will do 
so in the future. 

As in the case of the Order dealing with workers’ organisations, property 
which has been misappropriated will be confiscated and the persons responsible 
made liable for any loss, and penalties are provided for any attempts to obstruct 
or evade the execution of the provisions of the Order. 


CANADIAN JorIntT PRopUCTION COMMITTEES 
The Canadian Minister of Munitions and Supply and the 

Minister of Labour announced on 2 March 1943 that a Joint De- 

partmental Committee had been set up to deal with the establish- 

ment of labour-management production committees in industrial 

plants. 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 301. 
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The Committee, which consists of the Director-General of Economics and 
the Co-ordinator of Production from the Department of Munitions and Supply 
and the Director of Industrial Relations from the Department of Labour, will 
seek to interest workers and employers throughout the country in establishing 
joint production committees in industry. In Canada, as in Great Britain and the 
United States, the setting up of a committee in any plant will be by voluntary 
agreement between the employer and the workers; the establishment of such 
committees has already been endorsed by trade union leaders and representatives 
of management. 

The joint labour-management production committees which are already in 
operation in some Canadian plants are designed to devise ways and means for 
developing maximum production and are not concerned with collective bargaining 
problems, which will continue to be dealt with by the trade unions.! 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons, the Minister of Labour stated 
that the number of such committees was 631, and that the number of employees 
engaged in plants where the committees were in operation was 327,395.? 





EMPLOYMENT 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE CIVILIAN REGULATIONS IN CANADA 


By Order in Council dated 19 January 1943, the regulations 
dealing with non-military selective service in Canada were amended 
and consolidated under the title National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations. The new regulations stipulate that the Minister of 
Labour “shall carry out the policies of the Government of Canada 
with reference to the utilisation of man-power in the prosecution of 
the war by the voluntary placement of labour, if that is practical, 
and shall only exercise the powers of compulsion vested in him by 
these Regulations when, in his opinion, such action is necessary 
to carry out the policies of the Government”. The general effect 
of the new regulations is to tighten the control of the selective 
service machinery over employment and the use of man-power. 


The following regulations are consolidated in the new ete (1) National 
e 


Selective Service Regulations, 1942; (2) regulations affecting technical per- 
sonnel; (3) regulations affecting university science students; and (4) labour exit 
permit requirements. The regulations concerning technical personnel, science 
students, and labour exit permits are unchanged in principle. The more important 
amendments affect the former National Selective Service Regulations, 1942; 
these, as incorporated in the new Selective Service Regulations, are summarised 
briefly below. Otherwise, the essential features of the regulations remain un- 
changed.* 


Scope. 


The scope of the regulations is now limited to persons between the ages of 
16 and 65; and in addition to classes previously exempt, practical nurses and 
workers in fish processing plants are now exempt. Workers in building construc- 
tion are exempt in regard to the requirement of seven days’ notice on leaving 
employment but not from the other provisions of the regulations. 





1 DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR, INFORMATION Drviston: Press Release, 1 Mar. 1943. 

2 Labour Gazette, Feb. 1943, p. 159. 

3 National Selective Service Civilian Regulations, P.C. 246, 19 Jan. 1943. Cf. International 
— Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, pp. 674-675, and Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 
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Supply and Demand. 


Two steps have been taken to increase the Government’s knowledge of man- 
power needs and resources. First, all persons between the ages of 16 and 65 (with 
the exception of full-time students, housewives, and members of the clergy) must 
register for work at a selective service office if they have not been gainfully em- 
ployed for seven consecutive days. Second, no employer may keep in his service 
more persons of any particular skills than are “reasonably necessary”’ for his 
immediate needs, unless he notifies the local selective service office of the avail- 
ability for other employment of all persons whose services are not immediately 


necessary in his plant. 


Control of Employment. 


Selective service officers have had the power to direct (by written order) any 
person: (1) to report for interview; (2) if unemployed or unoccupied, to apply 
for specified suitable employment and to accept the employment offered; and 
(3) if not fully employed for more than two consecutive weeks, to apply (within 
seven days) for specified suitable full-time employment and to accept the employ- 
ment offered. If an employed person is directed to accept other employment, a 
copy of the direction order must be sent to his employer as well. In determining 
whether the employment is suitable, it will be remembered that the selective 
service officer must consider such factors as prior earnings, training and experi- 
ence, physical fitness for the job, personal responsibilities, the distance of the job 
from the worker’s home, etc. No employment may be considered suitable if the 
wages and conditions are worse either than those fixed by collective agreement 
or, in the absence of an agreement, than those observed by good employers. 
Where a person is directed to accept employment, he may not leave his job, nor 
may his employer discharge him for six months without a written permit from a 
selective service officer. 

The two basic changes in the new regulations are the following. First, em- 
ployed men in age groups subject to military call-up may be required to leave 
their employment and to accept alternative suitable employment offered them 
by a selective service officer. This would apply in cases where the men appear 
to be able to contribute more effectively to the war effort in the alternative 
employment than in their previous jobs. The men and their employers must 
be given an opportunity to present the case against this transfer. 

Second, a selective service officer may request an employed person to take 
employment other than that in which he is employed, at the end of a seven days’ 
notice that he is to be requested to transfer. The person affected may leave his 
employment notwithstanding his contract of employment or other provisions 
to the contrary. This is intended to make it easier for workers to take other jobs, 
particularly for those working on long-term contracts. 

In cases where an employed person is directed or requested to take other 
employment of greater war importance and does so, it will be remembered that 
the provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1942, apply to 
his reinstatement in his former job when the Minister certifies that he is no 
longer required for the other work. 


Separation from Employment. 


Experience with the previous regulations showed that a uniform application 
of the rule requiring seven days’ notice for separations from employment was 
undesirable. In some cases, rigid enforcement of the rule caused hardship to 
workers or their employers; in other cases, the rule was unsuited to the natural 
conditions of the industry; and in still others, difficulties arose because of lack of 
clarity, particularly in regard to the application of the seven-day notice in tem- 
ay lay-offs. The new regulations therefore clarify the application of the period 
of notice. 

Causes for reducing the seven days’ notice required as a general rule under 
the Regulations are now specified in the Order. Thus, the notice may be reduced 
if it is shown that a longer notice is impossible by reason of the absence from 
work of another worker or group of workers, a power shortage, conditions which 
might threaten the health of the workers, a shortage of materials or a breakdown 
of machinery; or on proof that the employer cannot use the worker’s services in 
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alternative employment.! However, if an employer applies for a reduction in the 
seven days’ notice and a collective labour agreement calls for a longer notice, 
the selective service officer is required to consult with trade union representatives 
before making his decision. 

The seven days’ notice may now be waived in cases (a) where the worker is 
employed on building construction work; (5) where he has been in the employer's 
service for a period of less than one month; (c) where his services cannot be used 
because of weather conditions, fire, explosion or other calamities; (d) where he 
has refused to accept a transfer under a collective labour agreement or practice 
in the industry in accordance with which workers have agreed or are accustomed 
to transfer from their usual employment to alternative employment with the 
same employer at a lower rate of pay. 


Agricultural Employment. 


Persons normally employed in agriculture may now accept employment in 
another industry without permit from the selective service officer for a total 
period of not more than 60 days in any one year, at a time when this employment 
does not interfere with agricultural production, and then only outside towns and 
cities with a population of more than 5,000. To remain longer in non-agricultural 
employment, a permit must be obtained from a selective service officer. The 
permit may be restricted as to the place where employment may be taken and 
as to the nature and duration of the employment. 


Appeals Machinery. 


Under the previous regulations, appeals against decisions of selective service 
officers were made to the national war service boards, largely as a matter of 
temporary administrative convenience. Under the new regulations, appeals will 
go to courts of referees chosen in the same manner as those set up to hear appeals 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. The courts of referees established 
for unemployment insurance purposes consist of a chairman and one or more 
persons chosen to represent employers together with an equal number of persons 
chosen to represent workers, appointed from district panels of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives. The decision of the court of referees to which any appeal 
is referred is final and conclusive. The procedure in any case is determined by the 
chairman of the court of referees, and persons who appear before a court do so 
at their own expense. 


Administration and Enforcement. 


The Minister of Labour’s powers to administer the regulations now include 
also the following provisions. He may, by order, require any employer or group 
of employers to terminate the employment of male persons in their employ who 
fail to produce any evidence that may be requested to show that they have com- 
plied with the provisions of the National Selective Service Mobilisation Regula- 
tions. Secondly, he may forbid selective service officers to furnish permits to 
seek work to all men who fail to produce satisfactory evidence of compliance with 
the Mobilisation Regulations. These provisions are expected to facilitate the 
enforcement of the regulations governing military service and training. 

The new regulations include additional details on the enforcement powers 
of the selective service officers, and in some cases penalties for non-compliance 
have been made more severe. 


Reconstitution of National Selective Service Advisory Board. 


An Order in Council issued in March 1943 makes changes in the composition 
of the National Selective Service Advisory Board. The membership now consists 
of five representatives each of labour and employers, one representative each of 
agriculture and veterans, and representatives of Government departments inter- 
ested in man-power questions. The duty of the Board is to advise the Director 
of National Selective Service ‘‘with reference to the utilisation of man-power in 
the prosecution of the war and the administration and enforcement” of the new 
Regulations. The previous Inter-departmental Committee on Labour Co-ordina- 
tion has been abolished.? 

1 When the workers’ services are made unnecessary because of material shortages or machinery 


breakdowns, however, not less than two days’ notice must be given. 
2 DEPARTMENT OF LaBour: Release, 11, Mar. 1943, 
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EMPLOYMENT ORGANISATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Several steps have been taken to deal with the increasingly 
stringent man-power situation in the United States. In the first 
place, it has been announced that all men of military age in a series 
of non-essential occupations must either move to essential work 
within a specified period or be liable for induction into the armed 
forces. Secondly, employment stabilisation plans have been ex- 
tended in a number of areas of critical labour shortage. Thirdly, 
steps have been taken to lengthen hours of work with a view to 
increasing the potential war labour supply. Lastly, the administra- 
tive responsibility for mobilising agricultural labour has been 


clarified. 


Redistribution of Men of Military Age. 


The War Manpower Commission has estimated that 3,000,000 people must 
transfer from less essential to essential work if production needs of 1943 are to 
be met. Appeals to men to transfer voluntarily to war work have not had a 
sufficiently ready response. Non-essential industries still have a large pool of 
men between the ages of 18 and 38, and in particular, of married men with chil- 
dren. In order to press the transfer of these men to war work or service, the 
Bureau of Selective Service of the War Manpower Commission has instructed 
its local boards to reconsider the draft status of hundreds of thousands of men 
between 18 and 38 years of age who are engaged in specified non-essential trades 
or activities and who have been deferred because of dependency rather than 
occupation. Stressing the principle that “dependency is an important factor, 
but to justify its acceptance as a ground for deferment, a worker must also be 
making a contribution on the home front”, the chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission stated that men affected by these instructions would have until ap- 
proximately 1 May to find new jobs of importance to the country’s war effort. 

The list of occupations specified in the instructions includes 29 non-essential 
occupations considered non-deferrable regardless of the activity in which they 
are found (such as bartenders, custom tailors, dancing teachers, elevator operators, 
butlers, gardeners, and waiters) and all occupations in 8 wholesale and retail 
trade, 9 service, and 19 manufacturing activities (including such occupations as 
making curtains, glass novelties, and jewelry, selling antiques, beer, novelties 
and tobacco, and service in night clubs, parking lots, and photographic studios). 
The list is to be amended and extended from time to time. 

The men affected have been urged to advise their local selective service boards 
of any changes of address or occupational status, to consult with the United 
States Employment Service concerning employment opportunities on war work 
or training, and not to proceed to a defence centre unless the Employment Service 
has arranged a definite job for them there. The local selective service boards, 
which are to start reconsideration of the men’s cases on 1 April, have been urged 
to use common sense in their re-examination of the men’s status, and the following 
grounds have been specified as acceptable excuses for temporary idleness or for 
being engaged in a non-deferrable activity or occupation: sickness of the registrant 
or of his immediate family, physical disqualifications, reasonable vacation, or 
compelling circumstances that would not permit a shift of occupation without 
undue hardship on the registrant or his family.! 


Area Employment Organisation. 


Production areas in the United States have been classified into four groups. 
Group I includes areas of current acute labour shortage (of which there are about 
32 in the country as a whole). Group II comprises areas of current balance of 
labour supply and demand but of anticipated labour shortage (of which there 
are about 95). Group III includes areas of anticipated balanced labour supply 
and demand for the next six months (of which there are about 61). Group IV 
includes areas of labour surplus (of which there are about 85). 

In areas of labour shortage, the War Manpower Commission is making efforts 





1 Orrice of War INFORMATION, WAR MANPOWER Commission: Press Releases, 2 Feb. 1943. 
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to develop area plans of employment stabilisation and organisation. Major steps 
in the programme are control over changes of employment and voluntary registra- 
tion and mobilisation of women for war work. By the end of January 1943, 
employment stabilisation agreements were in effect in more than 20 cities and 
under development in more than 60 other labour shortage areas. The agreements 
are generally put into effect after the careful development of a programme by the 
management-labour War Manpower Commission committee for the area. Union 
leaders and business and industrial organisations have taken the lead in explaining 
the plan to their members and in conducting area-wide campaigns to secure 
voluntary compliance from employers and workers. Reports from areas where 
the plans have been operating indicate that they have had a substantial effect in 
reducing turnover, labour piracy, and absenteeism.! 

On 1 February 1943, the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission issued 
a statement of policies for employment stabilisation programmes which include 
the exercise of hiring controls in areas of man-power shortage. Regional man- 
power directors, working in consultation with regional management-labour War 
Manpower committees, are granted authority to put employment stabilisation 
programmes into effect in labour shortage areas in their regions and to delegate 
responsibilities in regard to these programmes to the area man-power directors, 
who must consult with the area management-labour War Manpower committees 
before putting a programme into effect. Final approval of an area programme 
rests with the regional rather than the area directors. Stipulating that the res- 
ponsibilities delegated to the regional and area man-power directors and com- 
mittees shall be exercised so as ‘‘to permit, encourage and utilise local initiative 
and co-operative effort in the solution of man-power problems”, the statement 
lays down the following general policies to govern the employment stabilisation 
programmes: 


(1) Prior to the introduction of any hiring control in any area, an area 
director must be chosen, an area management-lJabour policy committee must be 
appointed, and appeals machinery must be established. 

(2) No programme shall contain any provisions violating any Federal or 
State labour law or inconsistent with the policies of the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. 

(3) Coverage of the programmes shall vary according to the local situation. 
In general, very small establishments (e.g. less than 8 persons, and less than 25 
workers in the case of non-manufacturing establishments) should be excluded. 
Domestic service and casual service should generally be excluded. Agriculture 
should be covered to the extent necessary to control movements of agricultural 
workers to non-agricultural work but not for any other purpose except in areas 
where agriculture is represented on the area management-labour War Manpower 
committee. 

(4) Hiring for railroad employment shall be subject to applicable provisions 
of the programme and carried out, in conformity with Manpower Commission 
standards, by the Railroad Retirement Board. 

(5) Hiring by Federal departments and agencies subject to civil service 
rules shall be done with the approval of the Civil Service Commission, which 
shall recruit and place staff in accordance with Manpower Commission standards. 
State government and local government employment shall be excluded unless 
they wish to be covered. 

(6) All existing hiring channels, such as labour organisations, professional 
associations, schools and colleges, technical organisations and government agen- 
cies, shall be utilised to the maximum degree consistent with achieving the pur- 
poses of the Executive Order instructing the Manpower Commission to take 
action to stabilise employment. 

(7) The following hiring practices are specified: 


(a) Workers shall be referred to jobs which will utilise their skills most 
effectively in the war effort. 

(6) Priority shall be accorded to employers engaged in essential activi- 
ties, in the order of the urgency of their activities to meet labour needs that 
cannot be met by efficient utilisation of labour already employed. 

(c) A worker engaged or most recently eng: in an essential activity 
can be employed only by an employer for work in another essential activity 
and only then when the worker has obtained a statement of availability 





1 Idem, 4 and 28 Jan. 1943, 
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issued to him by his previous employer or a designated representative of the 
War Manpower Commission. (In the case of the Federal Government, 
“employer” means the United States Civil Service Commission.) 

(d) The decision to hire or refer a worker shall be based on occupational 
ualifications essential for performance of the job, and shall be made without 
iscrimination as to race, colour, creed, sex, national origin, or, except as 

required by law, citizenship. 

(e) Insofar as it will not interfere with the effective prosecution of the 
war, no worker shall be obliged to accept or to continue in employment which 
is not suitable. 

(f) Insofar as it will not interfere with the effective prosecution of the 
war, no employer shall be obliged to retain in his employ a worker who is 
incompetent to perform the work to which he has been assigned or other 
suitable work offered him by the employer, or who fails to conform to reason- 
able shop rules or standards of conduct.? 


Hours of Work and Labour Supply. 


Attempts are also being made to increase the immediately available supply 
of labour by relating hours of work to man-power policy. Thus, on 9 February 
1943, an Executive Order was issued which proclaimed a general 48-hour minimum 
wartime work week throughout industry (with time-and-a-half for each hour 
over the basic 40-hour work week, except where this provision does not apply by 
agreement or law).2, The War Manpower Commission has estimated that by the 
general adoption of a 48-hour week the equivalent of 1,500,000 workers will be 
added to the country’s available labour force. The Executive Order establishing 
the principle of the longer work week states: “For the duration of the war, no 
plant, factory or other place of employment shall be deemed to be making the 
most effective utilisation of its man-power if the minimum work week therein 
is less than 48 hours per week.”” The Chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion is empowered by the Order to formulate general policies and directives 
necessary for carrying out the Order and to establish a longer or shorter work 
week than 48 hours in special cases where, in his opinion, such action would 
benefit the war effort. 

The longer work week has been applied in 32 designated areas of current 
acute labour shortage, and in the non-ferrous mining and the logging and lumber- 
ing industries on a national scale. It may be extended later to other areas or 
industries of labour scarcity or it may never be applied to areas or industries of 
labour surplus. The Regulations issued to govern the application of the minimum 
wartime work week specify that the longer hours will not apply (a) in an estab- 
lishment or place of employment with less than 8 regular workers, (6) in an estab- 
lishment or place of employment principally engaged in agriculture, (c) to persons 
employed by State or local government authorities, (d) to young people under 
16 years of age, and (e) to persons unavailable for full-time employment because 
of other employment, household responsibilities or physical limitations. In plants 
where the longer work week does apply, an employer is to proceed promptly to 
lengthen hours to 48 per week where this action would not involve discharging 
workers. In plants where the regional or area man-power director finds that 
extension of hours would release workers who can immediately be placed in suit- 
able employment elsewhere, the employer is likewise to extend hours to the mini- 
mum wartime work week of 48 hours. In plants where it is found that the exten- 
sion of hours would release workers who cannot be placed in suitable employment 
at once, hours of work are not to be lengthened without following a specified 
procedure, namely: (a2) The employer must submit (before 1 April) to the com- 
petent man-power director a statement giving the number of workers affected 
and their occupational classification and a proposed schedule for the timing of 
their releases; (b) on this basis, the man-power director will authorise a schedule 
for the extension of hours in that employer’s plant and for the release of workers 
———_ of labour market needs, and the employer must apply this approved 
schedule. 





1 Federal Register, 4 Feb. 1943. 

2 Executive Order No. 9301, dated 9 Feb. 1943 (Federal Register, 11 Feb. 1943). Orrrce or War 
INFORMATION, WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION: Release, 9 Feb. 1943. 

* War Manpower Commission: General Orders No. 5 of 22 Feb. 1943 and No. 6 of 26 Feb. 
1943; Regulation No. 3: ‘Minimum Wartime Workweek of 48 Hours”, effective 22 Feb. 1943. 
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Farm Labour Mobilisation. 


War Manpower Commission Directive No. XVII of 23 January 1943 gives 
the Department of Agriculture full operative responsibility for the recruitment, 
placement, transfer, and use of agricultural labour, subject to compliance with 
the policies and standards laid down by the War Manpower Commission and to 
the Commission’s supervision over the Department’s work. The Department 
of Agriculture is to recruit, place and transfer not only the workers already in 
agriculture but also young people, women, and other workers not already in 
agricultural work. It is to co-operate closely with the Employment Service. 
In agricultural areas where agricultural labour needs cannot be met within the 
area, the Department of Agriculture may place orders with the Employment 
Service for the additional workers needed. Foreign workers may be brought in 
for use in agriculture ‘‘only in accord with the policies of the War Manpower 
Commission and only after all local resources are exhausted”’.! 

The Department of Agriculture announced in February 1943 a general pro- 
gramme for mobilising more than 3,500,000 agricultural workers (year-round 
workers, seasonal workers, and emergency harvest workers). These workers, to 
be enlisted in a U.S. Crop Corps, will be drawn from men and women in villages, 
towns, and cities and non-farm high school boys and girls. If, in a given county, 
the labour on farms plus local Crop Corps recruits is inadequate, the county can 
then call on the Government to furnish labour from outside sources. Present 
plans are for the Farm Security Administration to handle the transportation of 
the 275,000 seasonal workers, and to arrange for their housing and for operating 
the farm labour supply centres which are to be set up where no alternative housing 
is available.? 


Extension of the Work of the Employment Service. 


During 1942 the United States Employment Service made more than 10 mil- 
lion placements, a total 37 per cent. higher than that for 1941. The Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission announced that the Employment Service had 
placed during 1942 “more than one out of every four new workers hired by es- 
sential war plants”. Manufacturing placements increased by 47 per cent. and 
agricultural placements by 74 per cent. The increasing importance of women in 


industry was shown by the fact that the Employment Service made 2,237,000 
non-agricultural placements of women workers during 1942. Many important 
firms in basic war industries are coming to rely on the Employment Service for all 
new workers—in particular, shipbuilding firms and leading aircraft, ordnance, 
machinery, mining, and metal products companies. 

Not included in these placement figures are the thousands of workers referred 
by the Employment Service to the Civil Service Commission for work in Govern- 
ment arsenals, navy yards, and other Government undertakings, and workers 
referred to unions which have exclusive hiring contracts with employers but not 
enough workers on their lists to fill the available jobs.’ 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND LABOUR RESERVES 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The Decree of the President of the Supreme Council of the 
U.S,S.R. on labour reserves was published in October 1940. Its 
objective was to create a vast reserve of trained labour to meet 
the needs of the expanding socialist economy. In the two years 
which have passed since the promulgation of this Decree, the 
schools for vocational training have trained hundreds of thousands 
of skilled and unskilled workers, who have played an important 
part in the country’s war economy.‘ 


In December 1940, some 600,000 people were mobilised for all forms of voca- 
tional training and 1,600 training schools were opened to help with their training. 





1 Federal Register, 2 Feb. 1943. 

2 Orrick oF WAR INFORMATION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: Release, ry Feb. 1943. 

3 Orrice oF War InFoRMATION, WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION: Release, 3 Jan. 1943. 

4 Izvestia, 2 Oct. 1942 (article - Mr. G. ZELENKO, Deputy Director, General Directorate 
of Labour Reserves of the Council of Peoples’ Commissaries of the USS.R.); Trud, 2 Oct. 1942 
(article by Mr. Sonn: ‘““The War and the Labour Supply Problem”’). 
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During 1942, new groups of workers were receiving training. From June to 
August alone, more than 200,000 young people entered industrial training schools. 

During a year of war, 900,000 workers were transferred from the trained 
labour reserves of the country into industry—all of them into war industry. 
The role of these trained workers and their continuous flow to essential factories 
and workshops has been of great importance during the war. The young people 
trained in the factory schools and workshops, in the mines and on construction 
projects, have been called upon to replace the workers sent to the front as well 
as to meet expanded war needs for labour. Those trained under the scheme are 
now working in every important undertaking in the country. 

One essential feature of the training has been the productive character of 
the work accomplished during training. The young trainees have produced all 
kinds of industrial articles; they have extracted coal, minerals, and oil; and 
they have built factories and homes. A provisional estimate places the value of 
the industrial production of the young people while in training at 1,300 million 
roubles, of which 1,000 million roubles dates from the outbreak of war. During 
the two years from October 1940 to October 1942, the trainees extracted 3,000,000 
tons of coal, nearly 500,000 tons of minerals of various kinds, nearly 150,000 tons 
of oil, and so forth. They repaired railroad tracks and more than 20,000 railroad 
cars and 300 locomotives. They built more than 200 ships for inland and sea 
transport. Nearly 400,000 young people have been trained directly in war facto- 
ries and workshops; and one of the responsibilities of the managers of these under- 
takings is to supervise the quantity and quality of the training given.! 

The principal sources of labour supply in the U.S.S.R. are the men and women 
in urban areas who have not yet been mobilised for industry (especially women), 
young people of both sexes who have left school temporarily or have finished 
their education, persons evacuated from territories temporarily occupied by 
Germany, inhabitants of collective farms, employees in commerce and offices, 
workers in less essential industries, and workers partially incapacitated from 
industrial work or war. 

Large numbers of young people of 16 and 17 years of age have been mobilised. 
In addition, during the war, many young people of 14 to 15 years of age have 
entered the labour market, either interrupting their education temporarily or 
combining study with work. The managers of war factories and the trade unions 
and other groups have been urged to recruit these young workers. It has been 
found that in many factories where special physical strength is not required the 
productivity of these young people is often higher than that of adult workers. 

Another important source of labour for war industry is the adult urban popula- 
tion not yet drawn into war work. Before the war the U.S.S.R. had. millions 
of housewives who had never worked in industry or who had left industrial work 
for one reason or another. A Decree of the President of the Supreme Council 
of the U.S.S.R. was made on 13 February 1942 to mobilise for the war period 
those of the urban population who could be brought into industry and construc- 
tion (able-bodied men from 16 to 55 years of age and women from 16 to 45 years). 
In the short time since the promulgation of this Decree, hundreds of thousands 
of young girls and housewives have entered industry. 

As a result of extensions of hours of work and simplifications of administrative 
organisation during the war, the total number of State officials has been reduced, 
and many of them are now engaged in industry. 

Among the employees in retail distribution, municipal enterprises, communal 
restaurants, and other such activities are many skilled workers who can be shifted 
to industrial production. The Decree of 17 April 1942 made possible the mobilisa- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of city workers for agricultural tasks. In winter, 
on the other hand, members of the collective farms are drawn into industry, 
forestry and other non-agricultural work. 

The authorities responsible for arrangements for the evacuated populations 
have been requested to make every effort to find useful work for the evacuees, in 
particular, for those among them who are skilled workers. 

The vast task of organising the redistribution of labour among different 
branches of production and from one region of the country to another has been 
greatly facilitated by the existence of a socialist economic structure. As a whole, 
the labour reserves of the U.S.S.R. are tremendous. Industry is being constantly 
reinforced by new workers, recruited, above all, from the youth. It is pointed 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, pp. 404-405, and Vol. XLVI, 
No. 3, Sept. 1942, pp. 343-344. 
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out, however, that this fact should not be allowed to slow up efforts to increase 
production and labour productivity by all possible action to make the best use 
of trained workers and that a few of the regional committees on labour reserves 
have not yet taken sufficient positive action to organise the most effective redis- 
tribution of the available labour. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES IN INDIA 


Reference has previously been made in these pages! to emer- 
gency measures in India to control employment. Various supple- 
mentary measures have since been adopted with the object of 
ensuring the maintenance of essential services, providing special 
concessions to civil employees released for military service in respect 
of their eventual reinstatement, creating a well-trained civil 
defence force, and increasing the facilities for the vocational adapta- 
tion of labour. A short account of these measures is given below. 


Maintenance of Essential Services. 


The Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance. Two formal amendments 
to the Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance, 1941, were made in May and 
July 1942. These amendments are designed, on the one hand, to make it clear 
that the obligation under the Ordinance to remain in a certain employment does 
not override an obligation to undertake employment elsewhere imposed under 
any other law in force, such as the National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordin- 
ance, and, on the other hand, to render the provisions relating to the continuance 
in service of essential personnel more specific. 

Rules for the administration of the Ordinance were promulgated in Bengal 
in May 1942. Under these Rules the Labour Commissioner is empowered to 
issue directions regulating the wages and other conditions of service of persons 
engaged in any employment to which the Ordinance is applied. He is required, 


however, to enquire summarily into the wages and conditions of service of the 


workers concerned and to give due consideration to the views of their representa- 
tives and of the employers before issuing such regulations; and as regards the 
settlement of disputes involving an increase or decrease of more than 20 per cent. 
in the wages or allowances of the workers, or the determination of the conditions 
in which the employment may be terminated, he must submit his proposals to 
the Provincial Government for approval before giving effect to them. 

Similar Rules were promulgated in Orissa in June 1942. Under these Rules 
the district magistrates are empowered to regulate the wages and other conditions 
of service of all employees of essential services, subject to the general control and 
supervision of the Provincial Government. 

A Bill making it an offence for any person employed in certain essential ser- 
vices to disobey any lawful order, or to abandon such employment, or to absent 
himself from work, or to depart from any specified area without reasonable excuse 
or consent of proper authority was adopted in June 1942 by the Representative 
Assembly in Mysore State.? 


Employment of troops in essential services. The Defence of India Rules were 
amended in August 1942 in order to empower the Government of India to order 
the employment of troops in undertakings engaged in any trade or business 
which in its view is essential to the life of the community.’ 


Reinstatement of Civil Employees Released for Military Service. 


The Railway Board has had under consideration the provision of special 
facilities in respect of re-employment at the end of the war for railway employees 
who have been released for military service, especially to those in railway military 
units. The Board has decided that all future and existing substantive vacancies 
in non-gazetted ranks filled by direct recruitment, should, until further orders, 
be filled only temporarily, sothat when permanent appointments are made prefer- 
ence may be given to persons with record of war service.* 





1 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 457-459 and 483-485. 
2 The Hindu Ny je) 4 June ig 

3 The Statesman (Delhi te py 
4 Railway Herald Pee Aug. 1942. 
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The Government of Bombay has sanctioned concessions to safeguard the 
interests of its civil employees who are released for military duty for appointment 
as compounders, laboratory assistants, and radiographers. Permanent employees 
volunteering for appointment to these posts will be allowed to retain liens on 
their civil appointments. The period spent by them on military duty will count 
towards pay, promotion, and pension in their substantive civil appointments, 
and their active service will count double for pay in the civil side." 


Establishment of a Civil Defence Force. 


Steps have been taken for the establishment in the different provinces of a 
civil defence force, to be known as the Civil Pioneer Force and limited, in the 
first instance, to 10,000 persons. It will consist of a corps of trained and disciplined 
workers for duties in conjunction with civil defence, including the construction 
of roads, buildings or aerodromes, loading and unloading of transport vehicles, 
and work in dock areas.? 


Plan for Upgrading of Semi-skilled Labour to Skilled Categories. 


The Government of India has under consideration a scheme for training semi- 
skilled labour in factories to higher degrees of skill. In a circular to industrial 
and commercial organisations concerning the proposal, the Government observed 
that the time had come for inviting employers to co-operate with it in a scheme 
to provide for the systematic and continual upgrading of men from the less 
skilled to the more highly skilled posts after a short period of training, with a 
view to releasing a number of highly skilled men in each factory for transfer to 
more important work. The employers were also exhorted to expand and increase 
to the maximum extent possible such training schemes of their own as they might 
already have in operation, and it was pointed out that the country had become 
an important industrial supply base for the Allied Nations and was likely to be 
called upon to undertake a much larger expansion of war industry than had been 
previously contemplated.® 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF Domestic SERVANTS 


IN AUSTRALIA 


On 29 December 1942, a Restriction of Employment of Do- 
mestic Servants Order was made in Australia, with the object of 
assisting in meeting wartime demands on man-power by restricting 
and regulating the employment of men and women as domestic 
servants.‘ 


Under the Order, a person may not (after 17 January 1943) employ or con- 
tinue to employ any person as a domestic servant’ unless the employing person 
has a valid permit enabling him to employ that person as a servant and the 
employment is in accordance with the conditions, if any, specified in the permit, 
or unless an application for a permit has been made and not refused (or, if refused, 
a period of 14 days has not elapsed since the refusal). However, no permit is 
required to employ (a) only one domestic servant in a household, or (6) two or 
more domestic servants in any household for a total number of weekly hours not 
exceeding 48. 

On written application, the Director-General of Man-Power may grant a 
person a permit authorising the employment of a specified person as a domestic 
servant, subject to such conditions as may be specified. The Director-General 
may not refuse to grant a permit to any person unless, prior to the refusal, the 





1 Press Note of 31 July 1942 issued by the Director of Information, Bomba 
- Unofficial Note of 30 June 1942 issued by the Principal Information cer, Government of 
India. 

3 Times of India (Bombay), 24 Sept. 1942. Communication to the I.L.O. 

4 Restriction of Employment of Domestic Servants Order, dated 29 Dec. 1942 (Commonwealth 
of Australia Gazette, No. 335, 29 Dec. 1942). 

5 “Domestic servant” is defined in the Order to include all persons employed for the purpose 
of carrying out or assisting with duties normally performed by all types of household workers 
(including gardeners, chauffeurs, washerwomen and housekeepers) but to exclude all nurses and 
persons employed by or on behalf of Commonwealth, State or local government authorities or by 
the proprietors of laundries, hire car businesses, hotels, boarding houses, clubs, hostels, etc., cake 
shops, canteens, fish shops and refreshment rooms, and nursing homes, hospitals, and educational 
establishments. 
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person has been offered employment which the person is capable of performing 
and which the Director-General is satisfied should be performed by that person 
in view of wartime labour requirements. 

Permits may be varied or revoked and the Director-General of Man-Power 
may declare that the Order shall not apply in particular areas specified by notice 
in the Gazette. 

The forms for permits to employ domestic servants, issued by the national 
service offices, provide space for the names of four domestic servants for whom 
permits might be sought and require the following particulars: name, address, 
identity card number, date first engaged, whether servant lives in, hours a week 
employed, period of permit, whether servant is now employed, whether other 
servants are employed and their hours of employment. On the reverse side of the 
form, information must be given regarding the permanent members of the house- 
hold, including name, age, relationship to employer, occupation and employment 
(including whether full or part-time), and size of house. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND Pusiic PLACING IN CHILE 


Measures to deal with unemployment and to organise public 
placement agencies were introduced in Chile by a Decree of 19 
January 1943. The preamble to the Decree explains that these 
measures aim at combating unemployment, which has recently 
increased in consequence of the effects of the war on the national 
economy. 


The Decree sets up a committee to study unemployment and recommend 
methods for its prevention and cure and for distributing labour. The committee 
is attached to the Ministry of Labour and is composed of the Under-Secretary 
of State for Labour as chairman and of the heads or directors of kindred services 
of the Ministries of Public Works, the Interior, Finance, Health, and Economy 
and Commerce. The secretary of the committee is the head of the National 
Placement Service, which has been raised to the rank of a department attached 
to the General Directorate of Labour and has been made the executive organ of 
the committee. 

The functions assigned to the new department include study and information 
on the one hand and supervision and execution on the other. In particular, it is 
responsible for studying the factors which may affect employment in order to 
recommend methods of stabilisation; considering and, if necessary, proposing 
the alteration of hours of work and the organisation of work in shifts with a view 
to preventing unemployment and promoting the employment of the unemployed 
on public or private works; supervising the application of the legislation concern- 
ing contracts of employment; co-operating with the General Directorate for 
Social Assistance in the granting of relief by verifying whether applicants are 
unemployed through no fault of their own; organising and supervising the opera- 
tion of the placement services attached to the labour inspection offices and trade 
unions and of approved private employment offices. 

The Decree also provides that the General Directorate of Public Works and 
all other administrative services carrying out such works must in future engage 
their workers through the labour inspection offices attached to the Generai 
Directorate of Labour. Lastly, all public authorities or bodies whose activities 
are affected by unemployment or related to production are required to furnish 
the National Placement Service with all necessary information and facilities." 


MOBILISATION AND CONTROL OF LABOUR IN FRANCE 


In pursuance of the Act of 4 September 1942 concerning the 
utilisation and redistribution of labour in France*, a number of 
Decrees and Orders were published on 20 September 1942 concern- 
ing the registration of persons liable to compulsory labour and the 
control of engagement and termination of employment. 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 78. 
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Compulsory Labour Service. 


The Act of 4 September 1942 provides that every Frenchman or male French 
national living in France who is over 18 and not more than 50 years of age and 
whose physical fitness has been attested by a medical certificate must be able to 
show that he is engaged in nationally useful employment. If he is unable to do so, 
he may be required to take a job found for him by the agencies of the Secretariat 
of State for Labour. 

A Decree of 19 September 1942 required any person falling within the above 
definition who was not regularly employed for at least 30 hours in the week to report 
the fact to the local mayor’s office of the district within 15 days of the publication 
of the Decree. A receipt for the report was to be issued. Persons under treatment 
in a hospital or institution, students regularly registered with a university faculty 
or school, and apprentices were exempt from reporting. 

Any person employed in an undertaking covered by the special regulations 
for engagement and dismissal described below must also report immediately he 
is released from his job. The report must state the reasons why the person con- 
cerned is not in regular employment. A person incapable of any kind of work 
for reasons of health or because of a physical defect must produce a doctor’s 
certificate or a statement by the mayor to that effect. 

The report may be made at the mayor’s office, at a police station or at the 
offices of the gendarmerie, but the mayor is responsible for collecting the report 
forms and forwarding them to the appropriate department. 


Control of Engagement and Dismissal. 


Two Orders dated 19 September 1942 deal with the special regulation of 
engagement and dismissal provided for by the Act of 4 September 1942. The 
first defines the undertakings to which these provisions apply, which are those 
covered by some sixty economic organisation committees.! The second lays down 
the conditions for their application. 


Voluntary termination of employment. No person employed in an undertaking 
to which the regulations apply may leave his employment without obtaining the 
prior consent of the labour inspector. Application for permission to leave must 
be forwarded through the employer to the inspector, who must give his decision 
within 10 days. A medical examination may be required if health reasons are 
advanced for the application. 

Every male worker who receives permission to leave his employment in this 
way must immediately report to the mayor’s office. 


Dismissal. The head of any of the undertakings covered who wishes to dis- 
charge persons in his employment must similarly inform the labour inspector 
beforehand, furnishing all appropriate information, including the skill or trade 
of each of the workers concerned and the reasons for the discharge. A medical 
examination may be required, and the inspector may be regarded as having 
given his tacit consent if he does not reply within 10 days, or, in the case of dis- 
missal for disciplinary reasons, within 3 days. 


Engagement. The engagement of workers in the undertakings covered is also 
subject to a permit issued by the labour inspector on application from the em- 
ployer, who must supply all the necessary information. The inspector may again 
be regarded as having given his tacit consent if he does not reply within 10 days. 
A worker who has been unemployed since 20 September 1942 may, however, 
be engaged immediately. 


Staff register. A record of workers who have entered or left the service of the 
undertaking since 20 September 1942 must be kept up-to-date in all the under- 
takings concerned, and must show particulars of their work, skill or trade, and 
the dates of entering and leaving employment, to enable the inspecting officers 
to keep a check on the position. This register, together with the labour inspector’s 
decisions, must be kept available for consultation by the inspectors and must be 
retained for a year. 

1A subsequent Order, dated 2 Oct. 1942, extended the provisions concerning oo to 
cial, irrespective 


all undertakings or parts of undertakings, whether industrial or commer of the 
number of persons employed (Journal officiel, 11 Oct. 1942, p. 3445). 
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Other provisions. Lastly, it is provided that the rates of pay, holidays with 
pay, and general conditions of employment of the staff of the undertakings con- 
cerned must be in accordance with labour and social legislation, and that rules of 
employment must be drawn up for the undertaking and communicated to the 


labour inspector. 


Man-Power Pouicy in GERMANY 


A summary is given below of new measures taken in Germany 
to draw up the programme for the vocational guidance of youth 
for 1942-43, to regulate the transfer of German workers to occupied 
territories, to control employment through employment offices, 
and to regulate the remuneration of students working on the land 
during their vacations. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The German Youth Leader has issued an Order prescribing 
the programme of vocational guidance for youth to be followed 
during the year 1942-43. 


The programme covers all young people whose period of compulsory schooling 
ends during 1943-44 and aims at guiding them into employment which is in 
harmony with national interests. The German propaganda offices, the youth 
sections of the Labour Front and of the Organisation for Industrial Economy 
(economic chambers, chambers of industry and commerce, chambers of handi- 
crafts) and the youth sections of the National Food Corporation are required to 
take part in the campaign. 

In accordance with the slogan adopted by the Hitler Youth Organisation for 
the year, young people are to be recruited for the eastern territories recently 
incorporated in the Reich, namely the districts of Zichenau, Bielystok, Sudauen 
and Memel, adjacent to East Prussia, the Danzig region and West Prussia, the 
Wartheland, and the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia. Recruitment for these 
regions is to be carried out throughout the old Reich, and the young men recruited 
must be guided mainly into rural occupations, employment in the agricultural 
service of the Hitler Youth Organisation and rural handicrafts. For girls the most 
important jobs are in domestic service, nursing, social welfare, and teaching. 

The Order also gives a list, drawn up in agreement with the General Controller 
of Labour, of the occupations to which the vocational guidance campaign should 
especially draw attention throughout the Reich during the coming year. It 
describes in detail the propaganda methods to be used and the special duties of the 
institutions which are to take part in the campaign.* 


EMPLOYMENT OF GERMAN WORKERS IN THE OccCUPIED TERRITORIES 


A circular of 18 August 1942, issued by the General Controller 
of Labour to labour trustees, explains that German workers are 
bound within the terms of their contract of employment to accept, 
where necessary, a transfer to the occupied territories. 


It is pointed out that the question has often arisen as to whether a worker is 
bound under the terms of his contract of employment to accept transfer to an 
occupied country. In the case of the staffs of public administrative services the 
obligation to transfer from one place of work to another forms part of the staff 
regulations, and this obligation must be interpreted as covering transfer to an 
occupied country also. For workers in private employment the question is not 
specifically dealt with in collective rules of employment, but the circular points 
out that an Order issued by the General Controller of Labour on 20 July 1942° 
makes the refusal by a worker to perform any work assigned to him by his em- 





1 Journal officiel, 20 Sept. 1942, pp. 3218-3219. 
o. 


2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Aug. 1942, ys Ra I, p. 353. 
3 Idem, 5 Aug. 1942, No. 22, Part I, p. 
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ployer punishable as a breach of discipline. As the munition workers who are 
asked to transfer to occupied territory are required to carry out work of particular 
importance, the labour trustees are requested to act swiftly and firmly in any 
case of refusal. If necessary, the worker must be sent to a disciplinary camp.! 


ConTROL OF EMPLOYMENT 


An Order of the General Controller of Labour dated 11 July 
1942 lays down that all applications of any kind for labour must 
be addressed to the local employment office of the area in which 
the undertaking is located, and to none other. Only in urgent 
cases, defined by agreement between the General Controller and 
the Minister of Armaments and Munitions, may statements of 
labour requirements be made directly through the Minister to the 
central employment authorities. 


This new Order is intended to put a stop to the sending of applications for 
labour to agencies which have nothing to do with the control of employment or 
to several agencies at once.? 


EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS ‘DURING VACATIONS 


New instructions concerning the placing of students of both 
sexes in agriculture during. vacations were issued to employment 
offices in a circular of the General Controller of Labour dated 3 
July 1942.8 


It is pointed out that the output of students who are inexperienced in agri- 
cultural work often does not justify payment at the rates fixed in collective rules 
of employment. Consequently the General Controller of Labour has decided, 
in agreement with the Leader of German Students, the Minister of Food, and the 
Minister of Agriculture, that students employed in agriculture shall receive, in 
addition to free board and lodging, pocket money at the rate of 60 pfennigs for 
youths and 50 pfennigs for girls. Extra pay, bringing the rate up to that pres- 
cribed by the collective rules, may be granted at the employer’s discretion in 
return for a particularly high output, but such increased payment may not be 
retroactive. 

Detailed rules are laid down for the repayment of travelling expenses to and 
from the place of work.‘ 


THE EMPLOYMENT MARKET IN SWITZERLAND IN 1941-42 


The position on the employment market in Switzerland, which 
had undergone a steady improvement from the outbreak of war 
up to the end of June 19415, continued to develop favourably 
during the ensuing year, although difficulties in obtaining raw 
materials and the consequent restrictions on production and con- 
sumption tended to increase. 


There was little change on the employment market during the second half 
of 1941. The low level of unemployment in July, August, and September is 
attributable chiefly to the activity of industry, which in the main was satisfactory, 
and to the brisk demand for labour for agriculture and for construction works 
of national importance. During the last three months of the year the number of 
wholly unemp/oyed persons rose from 5,440 to 15,581 as a direct result of the 
unemployment which usually occurs at that time of the year in seasonal occupa- 





1 Reichsarbeitsblait, 5 Sept. 1942, No. _ Part I, p. 385. 
2 Idem, 5 Aug. 1942, No. 22, Part I, 337. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, vor XLVII, No. 1, a 1943, p. 80. 
4 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Aug. 1942, No. 23, Part I, p. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mas. 1942, p. 331. 
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tions. The number of unemployed thus increased by 10,141, as compared with 
an increase of 12,868 during the corresponding period of 1940. Building and 
allied industries accounted for the largest proportion of unemployment. 

Partial unemploymert also varied but little during the second half of 1941. 
There was a small increase, also of a seasonal nature, from October onward, 
especially among garment and leather workers and to a less extent in the textile 
industry. At the end of December 1941 the membership of unemployment insur- 
ance funds included 14,877 partially unemployed persons, as compared with 
12,864 in December 1940. 

On 17 December 1941 the Federal Department of Economic Affairs issued 
an Order concerning the employment of labour on land improvement work with 
a view to increasing the production of food.! This Order, which aims at supplying 
the labour necessary for the land improvement work required by the scheme for 
the extension of cultivation, was also expected to have the effect of absorbing a 
considerable amount of unemployment. 

During the early months of 1942 the employment market was mainly affected 
by the weather. Outdoor work had to be virtually suspended in January and 
February owing to the severity of the winter, and a large number of workers, 
particularly in the building industry, were thus thrown out of employment. The 
number of wholly unemployed persons, which at the end of December 1941 was 
15,581, rose to 23,477 in January, to drop again to 20,661 at the end of February. 
These figures are considerably higher than the corresponding figures for the previ- 
ous year. With the improvement in weather conditions, activities were resumed, 
with a consequent improvement in the employment position, and the number 
of wholly unemployed persons fell to 7,705 at the end of March and to 4,479 at 
the end of June. The demand for labour was especially heavy in March and April, 
especially in agriculture and construction work of national importance, so that 
workers who had been discharged owing to the shortage of raw materials were 
used for this type of work. Furthermore, many workers benefited by the measures 
adopted to create openings for employment (relief works, labour service, training 
courses, working and supervision squads, voluntary military service). The 
workers affected by these schemes numbered 18,852 at the beginning of January 
a as compared with 22,769 (the maximum ever recorded) at the end of June 
1942. 

The Federal Council is continuing to pay special attention to measures for 
maintaining and developing existing openings for employment and for creating 
new ones when private enterprise cannot supply sufficient employment. Generally 
speaking, the Confederation gives priority to measures which will enable private 
enterprise to provide suitable jobs within a short time and by its own efforts. At 
times when there is practically full employment it is proposed to suspend the 
execution of public or private works and to resume it when unemployment re- 
appears.? 
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LaBour CONDITIONS IN BRITISH GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


It has long been recognised that the rules governing labour con- 
ditions in British Government contracts laid down in what is 
known as the Fair Wages Resolution passed by the House of 
Commons in 1909 are not entirely appropriate under present cir- 
cumstances, and the question of a new Resolution has been under 
consideration for some time.* As a result of discussions between 





1 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. ns. 465. ; 
? Information communicated to the I.L.O. by the Federal Office for Industry, Handicrafts 


and Labour in accordance with Article 1 of the Unemployment (No. 2) Convention, 1919. 

3 For the text of the 1909 Resolution and a survey of the whole position in Great Britain, see 
INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrics, Studies and Reports, Series D, No. 23: Labour Conditions in 
War Contracts (Montreal, 1942), particularly pp. 18-21. 
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the British Employers’ Confederation, the Trades Union Congress, 
and the Government, agreement has been reached on the draft of a 
new Resolution for submission in due course to the House of Com- 


mons for its approval. 


The text of this draft is as follows: 


(1) (@) The contractor shall pay rates of wages and observe hours and 
conditions of labour not less favourable than those established for the trade or 
industry in the district where the work is carried out by machinery of negotia- 
tion or arbitration to which the parties are organisations of employers and 
trade unions representative respectively of substantial proportions of the 
employers and workers engaged in the trade or industry in the district. 

(6) In the absence of any rates of wages, hours or conditions of labour 
so established, the contractor shall pay rates of wages and observe hours and 
conditions of labour which are not less favourable than the general level of 
wages, hours and conditions observed by other employers whose general cir- 
ones in the trade or industry in which the contractor is engaged are 
simitar. 

(2) The contractor shall in respect of all persons employed by him 
(whether in execution of the contract or otherwise) in every factory, work- 
shop or place occupied or used by him for the execution of the contract comply 
with the general conditions required by this Resolution. Before a contractor 
is placed upon a department’s list of firms to be invited to tender, the depart- 
ment shall obtain from him an assurance that to the best of his knowledge and 
belief he has complied with the general conditions required by this Resolution 
for at least the previous three months. 

(3) In the event of any question arising as to whether the requirements 
of this Resolution are being observed, the question shall, if not otherwise 
disposed of, be referred by the Minister of Labour and National Service to an 
independent tribunal for decision. 

(4) The contractor shall recognise the freedom of his workpeople to be 
members of trade unions. 

(5) The contractor shall at all times during the continuance of a contract 
display, for the information of his workpeople, in every factory, workshop or 
place occupied or used by him for the execution of the contract a copy of this 
Resolution. 

(6) The contractor shall be responsible for the observance of this Resolu- 
tion by sub-contractors employed in the execution of the contract, and shall 
if required notify the department of the names and addresses of all such sub- 


contractors. 


In presenting the draft in a parliamentary paper the Government pointed out 
that the most important changes embodied in it are as follows: 


(1) The standard of fair wages will no longer be solely the practice of 
“good employers” in the district. The employer will be required to observe 
such conditions as have been established for the trade or industry in the dis- 
trict by representative joint machinery of negotiation or by arbitration. 

(2) The new Resolution specifically requires the contractor to observe 
“fair” conditions of labour as well as “‘fair’’ wages and to apply them to all 
persons employed by him in every factory, workshop or place where the con- 
tract is being executed. Contracting departments will require an assurance 
from a new contractor that to the best of his knowledge and belief he has 
complied with the general conditions of the Resolution for at least the previous 


three months. 

(3) Under the old Resolution the Minister of the contracting department 
had, if called upon, to decide whether or not fair wages were being paid. 
Under the new Resolution any such questions will be reported to the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service and if not disposed of by negotiation, will be 
referred to arbitration. 

(4). The contractor must recognise the freedom of his workpeople to be 


members of trade unions. 


At the present time the position of Government contractors with regard to 
wages and conditions of employment is governed by the Conditions of Employ- 
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ment and National Arbitration Order, 1940 (made under the manganese Powers 
(Defence) Act, 1939).! The Government therefore considers that there is no im- 
mediate need to ask Parliament to amend the existing Resolution, and that in the 
meantime it is desirable to have further experience of the administration of the 
1940 Order; but it agrees with the General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
and the British Employers’ Federation that a statement should be made now of 
the intention to submit a new Resolution to Parliament at the end of the war, and 
of the conditions which it is proposed to embody in the new Resolution.? 


ABSENTEEISM AMONG BRITISH ENGINEERING WORKERS 
FINDINGS OF THE AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING UNION 


Interesting material on absenteeism in Great Britain has been 
assembled by the Amalgamated Engineering Union as a result of 
several production enquiries carried out by the Union from Sep- 
tember 1941 to November 1942. The first enquiries contained no 
specific questions in regard to absenteeism, but a good deal of in- 
formation was nevertheless given spontaneously by additional 
reports and letters of Union members. A more detailed analysis 
of absenteeism was made in the latest enquiry, completed in No- 
vember 1942. The findings of the Union on the problem of ab- 
senteeism are summarised briefly below. 


Absenteeism in the Spring of 1942. 


The enquiry into production completed in the spring of 1942 showed that, 
on the whole, engineering workers were conscious of the ill effect of absenteeism 
on production. In 6.3 per cent. of 740 plants reporting, absenteeism and late 
arrivals were considered major obstacles to output. In 30 per cent. of the facto- 
ries, however, there were improvements in timekeeping and attendance. It was 
emphasised that more attention was given to these problems in plants with 
joint production committees than in those without committees. Better attend- 
ance was found to be closely linked with better transport facilities, including 
staggered hours, workmen's tickets, and routes arranged for the convenience of 
war workers. Absenteeism also tended to fall where the management had agreed 
to waive the disciplinary move of locking out men for half a day if they arrived 
a few minutes late. The report on production of March 1942 stated that this 
change had been important ‘‘as evidence of good faith on the management’s part 
and a sign that they are more concerned with war production than with the 
maintenance of managerial autocracy”. The worst absenteeism records reported 
in the spring of 1942 were attributed to faulty bonus systems, excessive overtime 
and physical conditions in the workshops.* 


Absenteeism in the Autumn of 1942. 


The latest production enquiry of the A.E.U. was completed in the autumn of 
1942. This enquiry included a more detailed analysis of the causes and possible 
cures of absenteeism and of the constructive part which could be played by 
absenteeism sub-committees set up under the joint production committees. 

It was found that attendance improvements were associated with increased 
output in 58 per cent. of the factories with joint production committees, but 
in only 30 per cent. of those without such committees. In 4 per cent. of the report- 
ing plant units, absenteeism was reported to be hindering production and to be 
associated in roughly the same proportion with firms showing no increase in 
production over a given period and with those showing an actual decrease in 
production. 

Absenteeism and bad timekeeping figured on the agenda of joint production 
committees (or their sub-committees) in 41 per cent. of all cases analysed. These 
questions were more frequently discussed than any other single item, except 
canteens, which were discussed in 58 per cent. of all cases. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 252. 

2 Fair Wages Resolution, presented by the General Secretary to the Treasury to Parliament, 
ea — loying 11,000 workers, reported tha absen 

2 One aircraft . employi 9 wi r t average teeism ac- 
counted for 56,000 man-hours per week. 
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In certain munitions factories, leaflets by the workers’ representatives were 
circulated. These drew attention to the “unenviable task’’ of the special sub- 
committees set up to deal with late arrivals and avoidable absenteeism, and 
appealed to their fellow workers to co-operate in eliminating the “really serious 
crime”’ of bad attendance “‘in these critical times’”’. 

Women were found to be absent more frequently than men. In this connec- 
tion the necessity of providing adequate shopping time and nursery school facili- 
ties was stressed. 


Causes and Cures of Absenteeism. 


On the basis of the enquiry, the A.E.U. lists the causes of avoidable absentee- 
ism in the following order of importance and makes the following suggestions 
for overcoming them: 


(1) Failure to accept personal responsibility for the industrial war effort. The 
failure to accept personal responsibility for the industrial war effort can only be 
overcome by building an atmosphere of urgency throughout the whole plant, 
not excluding managements, and by realistic propaganda, e.g., by talks by 
service men able to describe the actual use made of the products being manu- 
factured; in plants making parts, by diagrams showing the place and essential 
nature of component parts in completed weapons of war; by talks by trade union 
officials or other outside speakers thoroughly familiar with the industry, on the 
meaning of the war and the fate of the working class movement under fascism, 
etc. It is pointed out that exhortative posters and speeches by Government 
officials have no effect in factories where the workers are not already alive to the 
issues and dealing in their own way with absenteeism problems. 


(2) Inadequate transport facilities. The methods adopted by arrangement 
with the London Passenger Transport Board in the Greater London area are the 
only known solution to the difficult transport problem. Under this plan, groups 
of factories combine, through representatives of the workers and employers, to 
approach the regional transport authorities and work out a plan to accommodate 
all the workers, taking into account the areas where they live and the staggering 
of starting and leaving times. Where fewer factories are concerned and the situa- 
tion is less complicated, bus routes must meet the needs of war workers and 
priority must be given to war workers at factory starting and leaving times. It is 
suggested that the new Trades Union Congress district production committees, 
where they exist, can help in this field. The aim is to ensure transport facilities 
which do not mean long waits, long walks, “‘standing room only”, and unsuitable 
schedules, all of which add so unnecessarily to the fatigue of war workers that 
sheer physical need brings increased late-coming and absenteeism. 


(3) Absence of welfare conditions in the factory... Where these conditions 
exist, the management will need prodding. The most effective prodding can come 
from the works council or the welfare sub-committees set up to supersede works 
councils by the joint production committees. In many cases, the workers’ repre- 
sentatives on these committees have been able to obtain much-needed improve- 
ments. It has been found that factories where physical conditions are neglected 
tend also to have poor output and a general lack of enthusiasm for the war effort. 
The result is absenteeism and slackness as much due to “under par’’ health 
(which just falls short of actual sickness and is therefore technically ‘‘avoidable” 
absenteeism) as to the general apathy bred by managements which have not 
bothered to establish decent working conditions. 


(4) Bad organisation and planning of work. Bad organisation and planning 
of work lead to periodic waiting time and work shortages which discourage the 
workers and give them the impression that there is no urgency for production. 
Joint production committees exist primarily for helping to improve the organisa- 
tion, methods, and processes by which production can be speeded up. If faulty 
planning is the root of production hold-ups and shortages of work, the workers’ 
side of the committee can bring the mass of their fellow workers into the effort 
to bring about reorganisation and improvements. If the work shortages and 
hold-ups are due to matters outside the plant’s control, the management should 





1 Poor welfare conditions would include bad ventilation, bad lighting and heating, lack of 
proper canteen provisions, insanitary or dirty conditions in the factory, and absence o' i 
and adequate welfare supervision (particularly for women workers). 
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make this clear to the workers affected, and the workers and the management 
jointly should take the matter to the district and regional production machinery. 
It is emphasised that the frustration which breeds absenteeism need never develop 
in these cases if the workers are brought to see that faulty organisation is an 
opportunity for more vigorous action on their part. This depends therefore on 
the effectiveness of the joint production committees and the development of 
workers’ initiative through these committees, which rest, in their turn, upon the 
degree of confidence established between managements and workers. 


(5) Faulty bonus systems and wage grievances. It is suggested that these 
matters are not so outstanding a feature in absenteeism as has been represented. 
Questions of wages naturally play a large part with workers, even when the men 
and women are aroused to a full sense of responsibility for production. They will 
only play a decisive part in work attendance, however, if they are a reflection 
of bad relations with management (¢.g., a refusal to adjust bonus schemes) or 
if the whole atmosphere is slack so that production questions are never brought 
to the fore. The “high earnings” problem occurs only where piece rates prevail 
and where there has been a failure to inculcate a sense of personal responsibility 
for production in the war effort. 


(6) Home Guard and civil defence duties. In some cases these duties have 
interfered with a worker's capacity to carry on at his job. The solution is to make 
certain that workers’ hours of duty are regulated in accordance with their factory 
hours, and that the amenities provided for fire watchers are adequate. 


Summary Conclusions. 


The A.E.U. report emphasises that where absenteeism is a genuine problem, 
the trade unionists in the plant have a basic part to play, not only in bringing 
home to their fellow workers in the most acceptable way the vital importance of 
regular and punctual attendance, but also in going forward, through their repre- 
sentatives on the joint production committees (or special sub-committees), 
to remove the root causes of absenteeism. 

Secondly, experience has shown that, before disciplinary action of any kind 
is taken, special and patient attention is generally given by the production com- 
mittees or absenteeism sub-committees to the personal and domestic circum- 
stances of the offender. This accounts for the marked difference in attendance 
records between establishments with and those without committees. 

Finally, one note of warning is sounded. Some production committees were 
set up as “a necessary evil” by the managements. They have been turned into 
something little better than absenteeism courts and have quite failed to fulfil 
their proper function as production committees. They have also naturally failed 
to deal effectively with absenteeism because they mark no progress in better co- 
operation of managements and workers in the interests of the war effort.* 


EQuALITY OF TREATMENT FOR CHINESE SEAMEN IN GREAT BRITAIN 


An agreement signed in London on 24 April 1942 between the 
British Minister of War Transport and the Chinese Ambassador 
regulates the conditions of employment of Chinese seamen in 
accordance with the principles of equality of treatment with British 
seamen. The terms of this agreement, which has already been 
mentioned in these pages*, are summarised below. 


The Government of the United Kingdom undertakes that British shipping 
companies will offer, on the terms defined in the appendix to the agreement, 
continuous employment to all Chinese seamen originally engaged in Asia and 
now serving in British ocean-going ships, until they can be repatriated to their 
home port. The contracts concluded Corwen British shipping companies and 
Chinese seamen are to be open to inspection by the Chinese consular authorities, 
and any dispute between the parties will, if necessary, be referred for settlement 
to the Chinese diplomatic representative in the United Kingdom and the Minister 
of War Transport or their representatives. 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. from the 
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Heads of Agreement. 


The basic wages paid to Chinese ratings are increased by a flat figure of £2 
a month. The agreement also provides for war risk money at the rate of £5 a 
month, subsequently increased to £10 as from 1 May 1942. 

The period of service is 12 months, and each time-expired rating who signs 
for a further period of 12 months’ service will receive a bonus equal to two months’ 
basic wage. 

Any man who is at sea when his contract of service expires will be entitled 
to receive an addition to his wages at the rate of one-sixth of his basic wage for 
the period in excess of the contract period which he has to serve until the vessel 
arrives at a United Kingdom port or some other port where he can be relieved. 

Each rating is entitled to two days’ leave per month of service, to be taken 
at a time convenient to the ship, but the British shipowners undertake to do all 
in their power to arrange that leave is given at least once every 12 months. 

Provision is made for the payment of back wages and tea money to every 
rating who had refused to re-sign for further service on or after 16 February 1942, 
provided that within 10 days of the signing of the agreement he signed a state- 
ment signifying his acceptance of the agreed terms and his willingness to go to 
sea when called upon to do so. 

In the case of men who were at sea and serving at the time the agreement 
was signed, the increase in the basic rate of pay was dated back to 1 January 1942, 
and in the case of those to whom back wages were payable, to 1 February 1942. 

Questions relating to the improvement of the other conditions of employment 
of Chinese seamen—pensions, compensation, and the promotion of their general 
welfare—were left for further discussion. 


Supplementary Agreement. 


An agreement supplementary to that of 24 April 1942 was signed on 7 May 
1942 by the representatives of the Chinese Ambassador, the British Minister of 
War Transport, and the shipowners. 

This agreement prescribes the procedure for bringing existing contracts into 
line with the agreement signed on 24 April 1942. Further, it lays down that sur- 
vivors of ships lost by enemy action shall receive basic wages and war risk money 
until arrival at a port where they can take their survivors’ leave and can remain 
until reappointment is arranged. Survivors will be given a bonus of one month’s 
basic wages and one month’s leave on basic pay plus an additional one-sixth of 
the basic pay. The period during which survivors are off service will be considered 
as part of their service period. 

In ports of the United Kingdom and other ports where reserve crews are 
een, wages and other payments will be paid fortnightly to ratings on 
shore. 

Ratings who have to remain on shore owing to illness or injury due neither 
to enemy action nor to their own fault are to be maintained and to receive pay 
at the basic rate of wages up to a period of three months in any one contract of 
service. After that period, if they are still incapacitated for service at sea and no 
suitable alternative employment is available, they will be maintained and will 
receive payment at the rate of £3 a month until fit for service at sea or for other 
suitable employment, or until repatriation, up to a period of 12 months. After 
the expiry of the 12 months’ period, maintenance will be continued until repa- 
triation is possible or other employment is available. 

In the case of injuries arising out of or in the course of employment, this 
payment will not prejudice the seamen’s rights to settlement under the British 
Workmen's Compensation Acts. 

The period of three months or less during which sick or injured ratings are 
receiving basic wages is to be regarded as part of the contract period. 


WaGE STABILISATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Tue Pouicy oF THE NATIONAL WaR LaBor Boarp 


In the application of the wage stabilisation policy of the United 
States, the most important rule to be observed by the National 





4 Communication to the LL.O. 
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War Labor Board restrains wage increases to a maximum of 15 
per cent. above the level obtaining on 1 January 1941', a rule which 
is being severely criticised by labour leaders because the cost of 
living has risen by more than 15 per cent. since the base period. 
In addition, however, the Board will consider wage adjustments 
if they can be justified under one of the following heads: correction 
of maladjustments; correction of inequalities and gross inequities; 
elimination of substandards of living; aid in the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war.2, The Board has been inclined to place a wide 
interpretation on these requirements, with the result that its policy 
is frequently more flexible and generous than a strict reading of 
the 15 per cent. rule would imply. This is illustrated by its deci- 
sions in the cases reviewed below. 


In correcting maladjustments, for example, the Board recently applied to a 
number of steel fabricators the requirement for a 54 cent per hour wage increase, 
retroactive to 15 February 1942, which had been a feature of its decision with 
regard to the United States Steel Corporation. In the Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. 
case it was held that the company, although it was not part of the basic steel 
industry, was bound by the decision because it had formerly followed the pattern 
of wage adjustments set by the leaders of the industry. And in the Phoenix Iron 
Co. case, although the company could show that the required wage increase would 
raise total increases above the 15 per cent. level as compared with the base period, 
the Board held that considerations of uniformity in the industry were paramount.‘ 

As regards the determination of inequalities in wages, the Board has exercised 
a wide discretion in selecting the points of reference which will be decisive. In the 
Burlington Dyeing and Finishing Co. case the union in the dispute argued for a 
wage increase which would eliminate the differential with a union mill in the dis- 
trict, whereas the company offered a smaller increase to eliminate the differential 
with a non-union mill. The Board chose the union mill as its point of reference.® 
In the General Steel Casting Co. case the Board chose 1 February 1941 as the 
date on which to base the 15 per cent. wage increase because during January 1941 
the company had voluntarily made a wage adjustment to meet the wage levels 
of competitors, which had risen in former years. The result was to raise wages 
very considerably in excess of 15 per cent. as compared with the usual base date, 
1 January 1941. In the Western Union Telegraph Co. case a 15 per cent. wage 
increase was given because the company’s service had deteriorated owing to the 
lag in its wage schedules, and in spite of the company’s objection that its rates 
were fixed by the Federal Communications Commission. The Board held that 
the company could afford the increase, and in any event a cognate Government 
agency could make necessary adjustments lying within its jurisdiction if this 
seemed warranted as a result of the Board’s actions in pursuit of sound public 
policy. In the Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation case the company 
protested against a wage increase designed to remove inequalities because its 
added costs could be met only by contract renegotiation with Federal procure- 
ment agencies. The Board held that its responsibility is to remove wage inequali- 
ties which threaten the productive process, and that the inability of a company 
to pay wage increases does not excuse the Board from meeting this responsibility.* 

Throughout its tenure of office the Board has been reluctant to define what 
“substandard wages” may be. But in the San Francisco Hospital Conference 
case it rejected the contention that standards set by the minimum wage provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act determine the matter. Therefore employees 
receiving between 40 cents and 45 cents per hour were awarded increases in excess 
of 15 per cent. because the employers lived in an area of high living standards 
and had practicable means of increasing their income in order to meet the wage 
increases. On the other hand, in the Quaker City Cold Storage Co. case wages 
between 30 cents and 40 cents per hour were designated substandard, but the 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 490. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 589. 

‘ 3 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, pp. 383-384, for an account of certain other recent 
ecisions. 

4 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 5, 1 Feb. 1943, p. 103, 

5 Idem, Vol. 6, No. 2, 11 Jan. 1943, p. 30. 

* Idem, Vol. 6, No. 4, 25 Jan. 1943, p. 76, 
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increases awarded did not amount to 15 per cent. because the employers were 
financially embarrassed and were quite unable to increase their income. 

In deciding on wage increases which are requested because they will “aid in 
the effective prosecution of the war’’, the Board has repeatedly declared that it 
would not approve increases for the purpose of directing the flow of man-power, 
although it would co-operate with other Government agencies in this connection 
if asked by such agencies to do so.? Recently, however, this subordinate principle 
has been at least partially abandoned. In the American Smelting and Refining 
Co. case it was established that wages had been increased 29.75 per cent. since 
the base period, but that the company was still experiencing an acute labour 
shortage and turnover. Without giving an opinion, the Board’s employer ard 
labour representatives allowed a 5 cent per bour increase. In a vigorous dissent 
the public members contended that there were no inequalities or gross inequities 
in the case, and that prevention of loss of man-power was the sole basis for grant- 
ing the increase. This, however, is contrary to the Board’s policy, since it is the 
equivalent of deciding that employees should work in one industry rather than 
another. In the absence of a confirming view by other Government agencies, 
such a decision involves a matter of policy outside the Board’s province. Never- 
theless, in the Virginia Public Service Co. case, with the employer members dis- 
senting, the Board allowed street-car and bus employees a wage increase very 
much in excess of 15 per cent. in order to eliminate inequalities with shipyard 
workers and to enable the company to maintain adequate transport service for 
these workers. This decision was justified as constituting an “‘aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war’’.* 


Hours oF WorkK OF RAaILway EMPLOYEES IN VENEZUELA 


In compliance with Decree No. 138 of 13 June 19424, which 
authorises the Federal Executive of Venezuela to make such changes 
in the labour laws as may be deemed necessary, notwithstanding 
any written provisions of the Constitution to the contrary, the 
Ministry of Labour and Communications issued an Order, No. 15, 
on 4 December 1942, authorising railway undertakings to extend 
the working week of enginemen, firemen, trainmen, and brakesmen 
to 60 hours, provided that the hours of work shall in no case exceed 
12 per day. 

The purpose of this special measure is to overcome an acute shortage of these 


skilled workers in the railway industry, which must be speeded up to compensate 
for the wartime restrictions placed upon motor transport.§ 


THE WEEKLY REST IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Two recent Argentine Decrees authorise overtime on Saturdays 
and Sundays in undertakings for the smelting, rolling, and wire 
drawing of copper and in shipyards. 


The Decree relating to the copper industry prescribes that employees affected 
by the new measure shall be entitled to a compensatory rest period of 48 conse- 
cutive hours; in order to make possible a complete change of shifts every three 
weeks, this rest may be divided into two periods of 48 hours and one of 24 hours, 
or two periods of 32 hours and one of 56 hours. The administrative authority 
concerned must be notified at least 48 hours in advance of any change made in 
working hours under the new regulations. 

The Decree concerning overtime in the shipyards lays down that the persons 
who are employed after 1 p.m. on Saturdays, and on Sundays, shall be granted 
a compensatory rest period, which may be accumulated during a three-week 





1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 2, 11 Jan. 1943, p. 30. 

2 Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 55, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 1146. 

3 Labor Relations ee Vol.11, No. 19, 11 Jan. 1943, pp, 594-595. 

‘Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No, 5, Noy. 1942, p. 606, 
5 Gaceta Oficial, 4 Dec. 1942, p. 139,740, 
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period and taken in accordance with the following rules. When the compensatory 
rest is taken within the week immediately following the Saturday and Sunday 
on which the worker was employed, it shall consist, in accordance with section 18 
of Decree No. 16117 of 16 January 19331, of 35 consecutive hours beginning at 
1 p.m. on one day and ending at 12 p.m. on the following day; if the worker was 
employed for only part of the time on Saturday and Sunday, the compensatory 
rest shall equal the number of hours during which he worked between 1 p.m. on 
Saturday and 12 p.m. on Sunday. When the compensatory rest is taken at any 
other time withir. the next 21 days, it may be divided into two periods of 48 hours 
and one of 24 hours, or two periods of 32 hours and one of 56 hours. 

The maximum overtime which may be worked is 400 hours in the year, 40 
hours in the month or 4 hours in the day. Employers who wish to avail them- 
selves of this authorisation must notify the National Labour Department. 

Overtime pay will be in conformity with section 5 of the Hours of Work Act 
No. 11,544 of 12 September 1929, which prescribes time and a half for ordinary 
overtime, but double the normal rate of pay for work carried out on holidays, 
as is the case here. Any higher rate agreed upon between an employer and his 
employees must prevail. 

These new regulations are to remain in force for one year starting from 11 
January 1943.2 


REGULATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
IN BRAZIL 


In connection with the reorganisation of the National Labour 
Department of Brazil a special section to deal with the employment 
of women, children, and young persons was established by Legisla- 
tive Decree No. 5902 of 15 December 1942. 


This section forms part of the Department of the Ministry which also includes 
the sections for industrial health and safety. It is considered that the welfare 
problems connected with the employment of women and young persons should 
be closely linked with those of health and safety. 

The establishment of the new section isin accordance with a suggestion 
made by the Labour Conferences of the American States which are Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, which both at Santiago de Chile and 
at Havana recommended that services of this type should be set up in every 
national administration. 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE TRAINING IN AUSTRALIA 


The Industrial Welfare Division of the Commonwealth Depart- 
ment of Labour and National Service in Australia has organised 
several courses designed to train men and women to serve as indus- 
trial welfare officers either in Government factories or in private 
industry. 


In Melbourne, three courses have been given at the University of Melbourne 
and in the welfare departments of factories, by special arrangement between 
the Department of Labour and the Board of Social Studies and with the help of 
trade unionists and employers with a knowledge of industrial welfare. The selec- 
tion of the trainees is made by a committee representative of the Department 
of Labour, the Australasian Council of Trade Unions, the University of Mel- 
bourne, and employers. Before beginning the course, the candidates must pass 
a medical examination, get a release from their present work, and sign an a an 4 
ment to serve the Commonwealth, if required, as an industrial welfare o 
The course lasts six months and trainees are given free tuition and a living ae 
ance.‘ 








1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLV, No. 12, 20 Mar. 1933, p. 343. 
? Communication to the Re 
* Diario Oficial, 29 Dec. ; communication to the I.L.O. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SoctaL INSURANCE PLANS IN CANADA 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES BY THE DOMINION PARLIAMENT 


In the Speech from the Throne, delivered on 28 January 1943 
by the Governor-General, the Dominion Government announced 
its intention of working out a comprehensive national scheme of 
social insurance which would constitute a charter of social security 
for the whole of Canada. The House of Commons agreed on 5 
March 1943 to set up a special committee to examine and report 
on the most practicable measures of social insurance, and in par- 
ticular, the establishment of a national system of health insurance. 
A similar decision was taken by the Senate. 

On 16 March a general report on social security for Canada, a 
report on health insurance, and the draft of a Health Insurance Bill 
were laid before the special committee of the House of Commons. 
An analysis of these documents will be published in the May issue 
of the Review. 


The Speech from the Throne. 
The text of the relevant passage in the Speech from the Throne is as follows: 


It is in the general interest that freedom from fear and from want should 
be the assured possession of all. A nation-wide plan which would provide 
insurance against the inevitable consequences of major economic and social 
hazards is essential if this objective is to be attained. In Canada, a consider- 
able measure of social security has already been provided through federal 
enactments establishing annuities, unemployment insurance, and pensions 
for the aged, the blind and for disabled veterans; and through provincial 
enactments related to accidents, sickness and hospitalisation, widows’ and 
mothers’ allowances and maternity benefits. There is, however, no approach 
to a nation-wide plan of social security. 


Terms of Reference of the Committee. 


The select committee, consisting of 41 members representing all parties, is to 
examine: (1) existing social insurance legislation in the Dominion and in the 
provinces; (2) social insurance policies of other countries; (3) the most practicable 
measures of social insurance for Canada, including health insurance, and the 
steps which will be required to effect their inclusion in a national plan; (4) the 
constitutional and financial adjustments which will be required for the achieve- 
ment of a nation-wide plan of social security; and (5) other related matters. 

The committee has power to appoint sub-committees, and to take and publish 
evidence for its own use and that of the members of the House of Commons. 


Debate in the House of Commons. 


The Prime Minister, in opening the debate on the motion to set up a national 
committee on social insurance, stated his conviction that industry exists to serve 
a social end, as well as to serve the needs of the individuals. ‘‘Under that view 
men and women are the great asset of the State. The well-being of all the human 
resources, the men and women, who supply the labour, the thought and skill 
essential for planning and carrying on seieasity ought to be the first concern of 
the State. And where the State makes possible the carrying on of industry, they 
are entitled to have the State see that they are protected against inevitable 
hazards.’’ While the world’s wealth had vastly increased, its distribution had 
become increasingly disproportionate and the economically strong were able to 
survive hazards which ruined those who possessed little of the world’s goods. 
Under any scheme of social security, life and personality, not wealth, should be 
the first consideration of the State. Health insurance was deemed to be deserving 
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of more immediate consideration than some other aspects of social security, such 
as unemployment insurance and old-age pensions, which had already been the 
subject of federal legislation. Other measures had been taken by the provinces 
but were not correlated in one great national scheme. 

In the course of the debate on the motion, some members urged the desirability 
of speedy action and proposed the appointment of a Minister of Social Security 
and Reconstruction, while others were of opinion that a careful preliminary 
investigation would be necessary. Others maintained that social security should 
be considered only as part of a wider policy of planning or distribution, and 
stressed the need of improving existing social security legislation, such as unem- 
ployment and old-age provisions. Arguments were advanced both for and against 
centralisation. 

In winding up the debate, the Prime Minister said that he thought it had 
shown that there was general agreement among all parties in the House as to the 
importance of the measures to be referred to the committee and the magnitude 
of the problem involved. It had served to indicate the necessity for a careful 
and wide study in approaching these problems in the hope of making a practicable 
and immediate contribution. The study of social security measures might eventu- 
ally lead to a further study of the causes which underlie the situation that necessi- 
tates insurance against these inevitable economic hazards. 

Social security, the Prime Minister stated, was the object to be attained; social 
insurance was a means whereby that object could be attained, but only one means, 
the one relating to those industrial and social hazards which were inevitable and 
arose regardless of the circumstances in which people might live and came to 
rich and poor alike. Those not in a position to meet these inevitable risks should 
be enabled to do so with the aid of the State. Social security legislation did not, 
however, mean “perpetuating the weak at the expense of the strong’’, as was 
feared by some, but enabled “those who have their own lives to care for, instead 
of being crushed under conditions of society such as we have to-day, to preserve 
their health and strength so that they can be real assets to the community instead 
of becoming liabilities’’. 

A national plan would not imply identical legislation in all provinces, but 
rather meant the careful study of such social security measures as could best be 
effected through co-operation between the provinces and the Dominion. 


When the committee begin their studies, the Prime Minister concluded, 
they will find that what is needed, if social security measures are to be effec- 
tive, is not only a national minimum for industrial workers in any one country, 
but an international minimum which will help to preserve higher standards 
not in one country only but in all parts of the world.! 


The House then agreed to the appointment of the special committee on 
social insurance. 


Senate Committee on Post-War Conditions. 


The Senate has also decided to appoint a special committee of 38 members 
to consider and report upon matters arising out of post-war conditions, particular- 
ly those relating to problems of reconstruction and re-establishment and a na- 
tional scheme of social and health insurance. 

It was pointed out in the course of the debate on the motion, that the urgency 
of preparing for the post-war period could not be denied and that it was essential 
to the welfare of Canada to draw on the resources and past experience of a body 
such as the Senate by appointing a committee which would give that House an 
opportunity to study the problem fully.? 


HEALTH INSURANCE PROPOSALS IN QUEBEC 


A report recommending the establishment of health insurance 
was tabled in the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Quebec 
on 4 March 1943. This recommendation was made by the Com- 
mission originally appointed in August 1941 to study the economic 
conditions of the hospitals operating under the Public Charities 


1 House of Commons Debates, Vol. LXXXI, Nos. 1 and 25-27, 28 Jan., 3, 4, and 5 Mar. 1943. 
4 Debates of the Senate, Vol. LXXXI, Nos. 8-10, 3, 4 and 5 Mar. 1943. 
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Act and of the mental asylums, first in the metropolitan area and 
subsequently in the whole of the Province. In March 1942 the 
terms of reference of the Commission were enlarged so as to in- 
clude, inter alia, recommendations with a view to improving the 
general situation of hospitalisation conditions in the Province. 


Findings of the Commission. 


The Commission arrives at the conclusion that the present system of hospitali- 
sation for indigents has not proved satisfactory. Under that system of charitable 
assistance, two-thirds of the charges are borne by provincial and municipal 
subsidies and one-third is borne by the hospitals. 

The hospitals, which, in the main, still depend on private charity, are finding 
it more and more difficult to obtain the necessary subscriptions and are no longer 
in a position to contribute to the cost of hospitalisation of indigents as they are 
now bound to do under the Public Charities Act of 1921 in order to obtain the 
subsidy. This Act, moreover, does not provide for any compensation to doctors 
for the treatment of indigents in hospitals. The municipalities, on the other hand, 
are entrusted with the task of investigating claims and applying the means test, 
a procedure which has made for great differences in the treatment of claims. 
They too, are facing expenditure for hospital assistance which municipal revenues 
are no longer sufficient to meet, and consequently owe large amounts to the 
Province. The heaviest burden, moreover, falls on the poorest communities least 
able to bear it. Both hospitals and municipalities therefore request that they 
should be relieved of financial liability for the hospitalisation of indigents. 

If the Province, however, takes over the entire financial responsibility for the 
hospitalisation of indigents, it will also have to assume control of this assistance. 
The taxpayers, who contribute to the cost of assistance in the double capacity 
both of taxpayers and of paying patients, are entitled to a system that, while 
providing the necessary hospital and medical care for indigents, is also equitable 
and economical. If the people have to devote part of their income to medical and 
hospital care, the State is responsible for the most efficient and fruitful distribu- 
tion of the sums thus expended. 

Moreover, the present system of charitable assistance has not resulted in an 
improvement of the health of the population in general, since assistance is given 
only when the condition of the indigent has reached the stage where hospitalisa- 
tion becomes necessary. The question therefore arises whether a system of assist- 
ance is sufficient or whether the State should not find other means of protecting 
and improving the health not only of the poor, but of the whole population. 

Availability of medical care is one of the essential needs of humanity; hospitals 
are therefore entirely public services, meant not only to ensure the cure of disease 
but to assist in improving the nation’s health. Even a modified system of assist- 
ance under the control of the Provincial Government would not, therefore, in 
the opinion of the Commission, offer a satisfactory solution of the problem. The 
assistance system does not contribute to the improvement of the health of the 
large section of the population for whom it does not make provision and favours 
neither the prevention of disease nor the extension of hospital and clinical facili- 
ties for the whole population. It prejudices the equitable and economical distribu- 
tion of that part of the national income which must be devoted to medical care. 
The means test, moreover, will never afford an efficient method of ensuring that 
the beneficiary who can do so contributes to the cost. 

The Commission accordingly recommends a more radical solution in the form 
of a general health insurance scheme, which in its view would have the following 
advantages: 


(1) Availability of medical services to the whole population, irrespective of 
means, and thus, provision for one of the essential needs; 

(2) Better distribution of that part of the national income which is neces- 
sarily devoted to medical care and public health; 

(3) Abolition of the means test; 

(4) Unified, and therefore more efficient, control of public hospitalisation 
pos involving the full responsibility of the Province, now the competent 
authority; 

(5) Elimination of municipal problems in health matters and reduction in 
municipal public assistance expenditure; provincial centralisation making for a 
reduction in the cost of administration; 
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5} Provincial standards of qualification for medical care 
7) Final settlement of the hospital problem, avoidance ‘of difficulties now 
arising out of the Charities Act, and assurance of a regular revenue; 

Payment of fees to the doctor for the treatment of any patient, whether 
at the patient’s home or in an institution (the Commission points out that the 
Canadian Medical Association has declared itself in favour of health insurance’); 

(9) Creation of a preventive system likely to improve the health standard 
of the population; 
(10) Safeguarding of the family unit and direct aid to large families, if the 
ae scheme is based on a contribution for the family and not for the in- 
ividual. 


Recommendations on Provincial Hospitals. 
The Commission accordingly submits the following recommendations: 


(1) Adoption by the Quebec Legislature, in virtue of the powers conferred 
on it by the British North America Act, of legislation laying down the principles 
of a system of general health insurance financed by euneribations of the State, 

the employer, and the employee; 
; (2) Provision, by legislation, for calculating the insurance contribution per 
family unit and not on an individual basis; availability of benefits to all members 
of the family, who should be insured on the same footing as single persons; 

(3) Appointment of a commission instructed to put the law into effect; this 
commission should have the four-fold task of: 


(a) Preparing, after consulting the interested bodies, the insurance 
scheme, determining the nature of benefits, the conditions of hospitalisation, 
the scope of domiciliary care, the form of insurance institutions, the rates of 
contributions, etc.; 

(b) Fixing the share of the contribution to be borne by the State, the 
employer, and the employee in the case of wage-earners, and the share of the 
State and the insured person in the case of owners of one-man businesses, 
momen of the liberal professions, and persons engaged in agriculture and 

orestry; 

(c) Recommending the appropriate means for the payment of contribu- 
tions in the case of indigent persons; 

(d) Determining the conditions under which persons not covered by 
health insurance may obtain medical care (visitors, temporary residents, etc. ). 


(4) Finally, legislation should take into account the risk of mental disease 
and adapt the insurance plan accordingly. 

The Premier of Quebec, on 5 March 1943, stated that the 
Government accepted State health insurance in principle and would 
propose legislation at the present session to create the commission 
recommended for the purpose of organising and administering the 
new system.? 


ATTITUDE OF THE CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


A special meeting of the Council of the Canadian Medical 
Association was held in Ottawa on 18 and 19 January 1943 to 
consider and define the position of the Association with regard to 
health insurance. 


The nature of the problems yy in any national plan of health insurance 
has been for nearly ten years the object of study by the Association, and as 
departmental studies have now Ln the stage of tentative planning towards 
the introduction of legislative measures, it was felt that the time had come when 
the Association should make a definite statement. The following resolution was 
accordingly submitted to the Council in plenary session: 


Whereas the objects of the Canadian Medical Association are (1) the 
promotion of health and the prevention of disease, (2) the improvement of 


1 See below. 
2 Rapport de la Commission provinciale d'enquéte sur les hépitaux, Parts I and II; Gasette 
(Montreal), 5 and 6 Mar. 1943. 
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health services, (3) the performance of such other lawful things as are inci- 
dental or conducive to the welfare of the public; 

Whereas the Canadian Medical Association is keenly conscious of the 
desirability of providing adequate health services to all the people of Canada; 

Whereas the Canadian Medical Association has for many years been 
studying plans for the securing of such health services; 

Therefore be it resolved that: 


(1) The Canadian Medical Association approves the adoption of the 
principle of health insurance. 

(2) The Canadian Medical Association favours a plan of health insur- 
ance which will secure the development and provision of the highest 
standard of health services, preventive and curative, if such plan be fair 
both to the insured and to all those rendering the services. 


The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

The adoption of the principle of health insurance does not, however, imply 
that the Association supports a system of State medicine under which doctors 
would be civil servants.! 

The Association, which is being kept fully informed of the steps taken by the 
Government in the matter of health insurance, had already declared its willing- 
- to co-operate in the formation of health insurance legislation in the summer 
of 1942.2 


SoctaL INSURANCE REGULATIONS IN Costa RICA 


A Decree No. 8 of 25 August 1942 contains the regulations for 
putting into force in certain regions of Costa Rica the Social In- 
surance Act published in November 1941', specifying which risks 
are to be covered and the scope of insurance. This Decree amends 
the general regulations of 17 January 1942.4 


The present Decree provides for the collection of employers’ and insured 
persons’ contributions as from September 1942, in the four principal towns of the 
country. The contribution of the employer—and also that of the State where 
it isan employer—is fixed at 24 per cent. of wages; the insured person’s contribu- 
tion is at the same rate; and the State contribution for insured persons generally 
is fixed at 1 per cent. of wages. These are provisional rates only since the Decree 
lays down normal rates of 5% per cent., 31% per cent., and 3 per cent. of wages 
from the employer, the insured person, and the State, respectively. The present 
rates will be increased gradually as the Fund introduces new benefits. 


Risks Covered. 


In certain areas the Fund has already established insurance against sickness, 
maternity, and death. Sickness and maternity insurance are financed on the 
assessment system by the employer’s contribution, that is, 2)4 per cent. of wages. 
Death benefits are financed on the reserve system by the contributions of the 
insured person; any surplus revenue from these contributions, after the cost of 
these benefits has been met, is credited to the account of each insured person 
individually, so that it may be used to build up an old-age pension for him. The 
regulations provide that the employer's contribution shall be paid in advance and 
that all contributions shall be collected on the basis of the employer’s payroll. 


Benefits. 


The sickness benefits provided by the Fund comprise medical care, hospital 
care, medicines, and cash benefit. In order to be entitled to these benefits, the 
insured person must show that he has been employed in the service of one or 
more employers for at least three months before becoming affiliated to the Fund. 
Patients obtain general and specialist medical care either in the doctor’s consultin 
room or at home or in one of the dispensaries which the Fund has already sedeol 
Hospital care is given in State establishments, to which the Fund pays only half 
the actual cost. The pharmaceutical benefit consists in the supply of all medicines 


. ey Association Journal, Vol. 48, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 93, and No. 3, Mar. 1943, pp. 239 
an et seq. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 214. 

3 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 1, eo 1942, p. 95. 

« Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1943, p. 575. 
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prescribed by the doctor, who must, however, carefully observe considerations 
of economy and efficacy. An insured person who is under treatment and incapable 
of work becomes entitled, after a waiting period of eight days, to a cash benefit 
fixed at 50 per cent. of his remuneration during the previous month; the benefit 
is payable for a maximum of three months and is granted only to wage earners. 
Public employees receive directly from the State half their monthly salary in case 
of incapacity for work resulting from sickness. The regulations require the Fund 
to take the necessary steps to arrange for compulsory periodical medical examina- 
tions of its members, and to apply compulsory treatment in cases of tuberculosis 
and venereal disease. 

Insured women who have contributed for six months are entitled to maternity 
benefits, consisting of medical and hospital care, pharmaceutical benefit, a cash 
benefit, and a nursing benefit. The regulations provide that when the financial 
situation of the Fund allows, the wives of insured men shall be entitled to the same 
benefits. The Fund is considering the possibility of installing in factories and 
other establishments employing large numbers of women special rooms for the 
use of women who are nursing their infants. Medical, hospital, and pharma- 
ceutical benefits are similar to those afforded under sickness insurance. The cash 
benefit is paid at the rate of 50 per cent. of the average remuneration during the 
30 days preceding and the 30 days following the confinement, on condition that 
the woman stays away from employment during this period. Where the doctor 
certifies that she cannot nurse her child, she receives the necessary food for the 
child from the Fund. Insured women are required, in every case, to place them- 
selves under medical supervision during the four months preceding the prob- 
able date of the confinement 

On the death of an insured person, the Fund at once grants a funeral benefit 
equal to his monthly remuneration for insurance purposes, thus amounting to 
between 25 and 300 colones. Whether the deceased was a contributor or a pen- 
sioner, his surviving dependants are entitled to a lump sum, varying with the 
wage class to which he belonged from 100 to 1,200 colones. The regulations also 
specify how insured persons are to be classified in wage classes on the basis of their 
wages or salaries, whether hourly, daily, weekly, fortnightly, or monthly. 


Inspectors of the Social Insurance Fund. 


An Act dated 13 August 1942 provides the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund 
with a body of inspectors for enforcing the principal Act and its regulations. The 
inspectors are entitled to visit undertakings and verify the number of workers 
employed in them, the wages they receive, and the amount of the contributions 
paid. The Act also prescribes the fines which may be imposed for resisting or 
obstructing the work of the inspectors, and provides for the publication of the 
names of persons who infringe the principal Act.! 


A Commission To Stupy PENSION REFORM IN ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government has recently appointed a commission 
to study the reform of the pension insurance schemes. The com- * 
mission is directed by the Ministry of Finance, which, in virtue 
of the budget law now in force, is responsible for all the social 
insurance funds, which formerly were under the supervision of 
several departments. 


At a meeting of the commission convened for the purpose of explaining its 
duties, the Minister of Finance stated that it was necessary to proceed to a com- 
plete reform of the Argentine pension schemes: the reform should be comprehen- 
sive, covering all the funds, and should give effect to the true purpose of social 
insurance by providing at least a minimum of protection to all groups of work- 
ers at present excluded. 

The Minister explained the Government policy as regards the reform of the 
Railwaymen’s Pension Act?, and stated that it was the Government's intention 
to submit, during the 1943 session, a Bill embodying the conclusions reached by 
the commission.* 

1 Su Seguridad, No. 5, 12 Sept. 1942, pp. 9-25 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 387. 
*Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Tue Socra, INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN CHILE 


Non-MANUAL WorKERS’ MEDICAL SERVICE 


A Chilean Decree No. 32/1552 of 14 November 1942 entrusts 
to a single institution the responsibility for the preventive and 
curative medical services of the National Fund for Public Employees 
and Journalists, the Fund of the National Mercantile Marine, 
the Retirement and Social Insurance Fund of Municipal Employees 
of the Republic, and the preventive medical services of the Salaried 
Employees’ Fund and of the auxiliary provident funds for the 
salaried employees of certain establishments. 


The National Medical Service for Non-Manual Workers will carry out all the 
functions which the Preventive Medicine Act (No. 6174) entrusted to the provi- 
dent institutions of non-manual workers in public and private employment, and 
will also be responsible for providing curative medical care for the members of 
those funds which afford it as a benefit. 

The Service is managed by a director-general and a council, of which the 
chairman is the Minister of Health, and whose members represent the various 
funds concerned, the insured persons, and the Chilean Medical Association. 

The Service is financed (1) by the employer's contribution of 1 per cent. of 
salaries which was introduced by Act No. 6174; (2) by the contribution of 24 
per cent. of the gross revenue of the institutions affiliated to it; (3) by the funds 
accumulated in their preventive medicine account by the affiliated institutions; 
and (4) by special grants from the Funds for Public Employees and Journalists 
and for the National Mercantile Marine for the purpose of providing curative 
medical care. The Service is under the supervision of the Ministry of Health 
and its Social Insurance Department. 


Results of Health Examinations. 


Already before this Decree was issued, the medical services of the provident 
funds for salaried employees, public employees and journalists had been co- 
ordinated and were carrying out an interesting experiment in the application 
of the Preventive Medicine Act. This combined service had already examined, 
by micro-radiography, 25,000 individuals, and had proved the efficacy and eco- 
nomy of this method of examining large groups of the population. It had extended 
its work to the rural areas and obtained successful results from the use of a mobile 
diagnostic equipment. The latter consists of a team of doctors travelling in speci- 
ally constructed automobiles equipped with radiological and electro-cardiological 
apparatus and laboratory. 

These combined services had, up to September 1942, carried out 44,612 exa- 
minations. Of the persons examined, 32.8 per cent. were found to be healthy, 
29.4 per cent. were referred to a tuberculosis specialist, 23.9 per cent. to a heart 
specialist, and 13.9 per cent. to a specialist in venereal diseases. When the speci- 
alists, in turn, had made their examinations, the final results were as follows: 
suspected and confirmed cases of tuberculosis, 24.2 per cent.; confirmed cases 
of cardio-vascular disease, 16.7 per cent.; probable cases of syphilis, 10.8 per cent.* 


THE WoRKING OF THE CoMPULSORY INSURANCE FUND 


In September 1942 the Statistical Section of the Chilean Com- 
pulsory Insurance Fund published the first Statistical Year-Book 
of this institution. The publication contains interesting figures 
of revenue and expenditure, and statistics of morbidity, invalidity, 
and death. The following paragraphs provide a summary of the 
most significant data, together with an account of the application 
of the Preventive Medicine Act by the Fund, according to the 
latest information available. 

1 Diario Oficial, 10 Dec. 1942, p. 3248. 


2 DEPARTAMENTO M&pico Coorpinapo: El Exémen Sistemético de Salud y el Reposo Preventivo 
(Santiago de Chile, 1942). 
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Revenue and Expenditure. 


During the fiscal year 1941-42, the total revenue of the Fund was 345 million 
pesos (equivalent to 15 per cent. of the national budget for the year), derived 
mainly from employers’ and workers’ contributions and State subsidies. Contri- 
butions were collected in respect of wages amounting to 3,063 million pesos. 

Expenditure totalled 82 per cent. of revenue. The several items of expenditure 
and the proportion of each to the total were as follows: medical services, 62 per 
cent.; cost of administration, 17 per cent.; sickness benefit, 7 per cent.; benefit 
under Preventive Medicine Act, 6 per cent.; pensions, 4 per cent.; other items, 
4 per cent. 

The total value of the investments was given as 478 million pesos, the prin- 
cipal items, in order of their amount, being real property (valued at 310 million), 
bonds, and shares. The real property holding consists of premises for the medical 
service, housing estates, agricultural estates, and letting premises. 

Invalidity Pensions. 

The law provides for the grant of a life annuity in case of permanent total 
incapacity for work, if the insured person has paid at least 104 weekly contribu- 
tions. Between 1937 and the end of 1941 the Fund awarded 8,428 invalidity pen- 
sions, the cost of which in the last-mentioned year was about 15 million pesos. 
Of these cases of invalidity, diseases of the circulatory system accounted for 32.1 
per cent., arteriosclerosis being the chief in this disease group; infectious diseases 
and those of parasitic origin caused 25.6 per cent. of the cases, the vast majority 
(24.1 per cent.) being due to all forms of tuberculosis. Taking the diseases singly 
instead of in groups, pulmonary tuberculosis was the greatest cause of invalidity, 
accounting for 24.2 per cent. of cases among men and 17.1 per cent. of cases 
among women. 

The average monthly rate of the pensions granted during the first half of 1942 
was 360 pesos. This may be compared with an average daily wage of 15.50 pesos 
for the entire country during the same period. 


Morbidity. 
In a total of 364,841 cases examined (226,340 men and 138,501 women), the 
percentages suffering from the chief illnesses were as follows: 
Men Women 


per cent. per cent. 


Tuberculosis 3.0 2.3 
Syphilis 4.5 2.9 
Gonorrhea and other venereal diseases 3.7 0.8 
Grippe 7.1 7.4 
Cancer 0.3 0. 


By disease groups the morbidity figures yield the following results: 


Men Women 


Diseases of nervoussystemandsenseorgans 8.3 6.8 
Diseases of circulatory system 3.7 3.5 
Diseases of respiratory system 7.4 6.7 
Diseases of digestive system 20.4 28.5 
Diseases of skin and tissues 9.4 6.1 
Bone and joint diseases 6.2 3.1 
Accidents from external causes 4.6 0. 


The Fund provides medical care for children from birth until the end of the 
second year. The children belong to a socio-economic group which is more or less 
homogeneous in point of education, income, housing, and nutrition, and are treat- 
ed by paediatrists, who attend at fixed hours or make a round of visits. In 1940 
the morbidity of 217,296 children in this group was studied. Bronchitis—classified 
among the diseases of the respiratory system—was the cause of 15.8 per cent. of 
infantile morbidity; next in importance were dyspepsia—classified among the 
diseases of the digestive system—and then uncomplicated grippe and colds, 
which accounted for 10.6 per cent. Diseases of the skin and cellular tissues together 
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caused 14.4 per cent. of the morbidity, whooping cough, 4 per cent., and rickets 
about the same. This last figure is rather low compared with other general statis- 
tics, but probably this is due to the fact that the child is brought to the health 
centre only at the time when the disease reaches its acute stage. 


Mortality of Insured Persons. 


In considering the following figures it should be remembered that they have 
been recorded on the basis of claims received by the Fund for refund of contribu- 
tions at death and for funeral benefit. In 1941 tuberculosis caused 34.1 per cent. 
of all deaths, cardio-vascular diseases, 11.3 per cent., and diseases of the respiratory 
system other than tuberculosis, 10.8 per cent.; the total number of deaths was 
9,269 


Cases Treated by Medical Service. 


In 1941 more than a million first consultations were given, and more than 
a million and a half subsequent consultations, while about 200,000 visits were 
paid to patients in their homes. Hospital admissions numbered 77,000. The 
number of serological, radiological, and laboratory examinations totalled over 
600,000. These items do not include treatment given by the maternity and child 
welfare services, which are analysed separately below. 

In the venereological section the number of first consultations in 1941 was 
46,400. About half the total cases involved syphilis, and in 66 per cent. of these 
the form was that of serological latent syphilis. Of the 219,000 Wassermann and 
Kahn examinations made in 1941, 22 per cent. were positive. It is interesting to 
note that in tertiary syphilis, affections of the circulatory system were the most 
numerous. 

In 1941 there were 18,626 first consultations for tuberculosis and 140,000 
subsequent consultations. More consultations were given for tuberculosis in 
evolution than for the parenchymatous or other types. 


Maternity and Child Welfare Service. 


In 1941 maternity benefits were paid to the amount of 16,220,000 pesos, 
in respect of 3,412,605 days of abstention from work. In addition maternity 
grants were paid to the uninsured wives of insured men in 20,000 cases to the 
amount of 1,500,000 pesos, and nursing benefits were paid in 115,000 cases at a 
cost of 1,800,000 pesos. The maternity and infant welfare services, which came 
into operation in 1936, looked after 80,000 confinements and gave 1,100,000 con- 
sultations to infants in 1941. About 60 per cent. of these consultations concerned 
healthy infants, being for the purpose of ascertaining weight, height, nutrition, 
etc. 

Since 1938 these services have undertaken to place children with other families 
in cases where separation from the child’s own family is necessary in order to 
avoid contagion from a tuberculous mother or is indicated for some important 
social reason. During 1941, 128 children were boarded out on various grounds.* 


Preventive Medicine. 


A systematic search among the apparently healthy, such as workers at their 
jobs, for unnoticed forms of tuberculosis, syphilis, and cardio-vascular disorders 
ad led to the discovery that these diseases together accounted for over 50 per 
cent. of deaths at working ages, over 60 per cent. of invalidity cases giving rise 
to pensions from the Insurance Fund, about 60 per cent. of concealed morbidity 
among workers in Santiago, and over 50 per cent. of hospital cases. These findings 
led to the adoption of the Preventive Medicine Act of 1938?, the essential features 
of which are: (a) the periodical and systematic medical examination of the employ- 
ed population; (5) preventive rest on full wages in curable cases; and (c) directed 
and supervised medical care. 
In order to carry out the examinations required by the Act, the Insurance 
Fund has appointed a special medical staff in the main centres of population, but 
has relied on the existing staff in the smaller centres. Persons who, at the first 





1 Caja DE SecurO Orxiicatorio: Estadisticas—1941 (Santiago de Chile, Sept. 1942). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1938, pp. 161-189: ““The Chilean 
Preventive Medicine Act”, by Eduardo Cruz Coxg; Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 123-135: 
“The Aims and Achievements of the Chilean Preventive Medicine Act"’, by Manuel pg Viapo. 
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health examination, are suspected of being, or are found to be, diseased are sent 
to the appropriate specialised clinic (tuberculosis, syphilis, cardiology). In Santia- 
go special clinics have been established to administer the preventive medical 
service. 

The Fund has set up preventive medicine committees in the main centres of 
population with the duty of granting preventive rest benefit, which, in conformity 
with the law and regulations, is practically confined to cases of tuberculosis and 
cardio-vascular disease. This benefit lasts for such period as the committee 
may determine, but may not exceed one year. The Ministry of Health has laid 
down a series of standards which must be followed in the award of the benefit, 
but which are amended from time to time as experience indicates. 

Up to 31 December 1941 preventive rest benefit had been granted in 19,687 
cases, of which 86.5 per cent. were cases of tuberculosis and 13.4 per cent. of 
cardio-vascular disease, while the remaining 0.03 per cent. related to other disea- 
ses. The benefit payments in these cases totalled 17,500,000 pesos. 

During 1941, 110,490 health examinations were carried out, with the following 
results: passed fit, 63.3 per cent.; syphilis, 7.8 per cent., tuberculosis, 7.2 per cent.; 
cardio-vascular disease, 4.5 per cent.; mixed pathology, 1.2 per cent.; other 
. diseases, 16 per cent. 

In the four years during which the Act has been in force, from 1938 to 1941 
inclusive, 400,000 persons were examined, and 5.3 per cent. were presumed to be 
tuberculous. If each year’s examinations are considered separately, the percentage 
is seen to increase from one year to the next, as the result of improving technique 
in the conduct of the examination. Again, the same effect is visible if the above 
figure is compared with the statistics of cases sent to the specialised clinics by 
the preventive medicine teams which visit factories: of the first 19,813 insured 
persons examined by such teams, 9.27 per cent. were diagnosed as suspected cases 
and 4.83 per cent. as confirmed cases. 

Among the statistical tables which deserve particular attention is that which 
shows the distribution of tuberculosis among 7,850 insured persons classified in 
wage groups. It was found that the incidence of the disease was highest, not in 
the lowest wage group but in the middle group—a result which confirms the find- 
ings of Dr. Abreu’s well-known investigation of tuberculosis among municipal 
employees in Brazil. It thus appears from the latest investigations that the wage 
is not a factor determining the incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis, although it 
does influence the development of the disease once it has been contracted. Tuber- 
culosis would therefore become a purely epidemiological manifestation. The 
preventive medical service in Chile does not yet reach the families of insured 
persons, and therefore has no effect on them as centres of contagion. 

During 1941, 1,937 persons receiving preventive rest benefit for tuberculosis 
were discharged. In 50 per cent. of these cases the result was cure or improvement; 
in 18.3 per cent. the disease remained stationary or was aggravated; and in 31.5 
per oe result was unknown. The average number of days of preventive rest 
was 249.5. 

As regards syphilis, the proportion of the 400,000 persons examined in the 
four-year period who were found to be suffering from this disease was 6.6 per cent. 
At present the Insurance Fund and the social assistance authorities are providing 
mass anti-syphilis treatment, and are carrying on anti-venereal campaigns on 
— lines, in close co-operation with each other and with the sanitary 
authority. 

The morbidity due to cardio-vascular disease during the same period was 4 
per cent. on the average.? 


Tue SocraL INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN BRAZIL 
Hovsinc ACTIVITIES OF THE INDUSTRIAL WoRKERS’ PENSION INSTITUTION 


In conformity with a Legislative Decree No. 4508 of 23 July 
1942, the Brazilian Industrial Workers’ Pension Institution has 
been empowered to make loans to industrial undertakings in order 
to enable them to provide for their workers properly constructed 
and healthy dwellings. 





1 Caja pve Securo Osiicarorio: Boletix Médico-Social, No. 100, Oct. 1942, pp. 549-580. 
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The dwellings must be erected within a distance of one kilometre from the 
undertaking. The loans are granted on mortgage for a maximum of 15 years, 
and bear interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum. The dwellings built by 
the employer must be for the exclusive use of his workpeople, and the rent, pay- 
able monthly, may not exceed 7 per cent. of the capital invested, as valued by 
the Institution. The Institution will furnish employers with technical help in 
carrying out their building projects, and its approval is required for the site of the 
projected dwellings. 

The Institution may itself build dwellings to be let exclusively to insured per- 
sons affiliated to it. 

In September 1942 the Institution declared open 1,600 houses in the workers’ 
housing estate of Realengo. These houses have, as a rule, 3 or 4 rooms, kitchen, 
bath, etc., and are let at 115 to 145 cruzeiros a month. The estate has its own 
dispensary, nursery school, playground, swimming bath and cinema theatre. 
The estate, when completed by the Institution, will comprise 2,300 houses. 

It may be added that, in the first half of 1942, the Institution made 210,118 
benefit payments of a total amount of about 24,000,000 cruzeiros, including 
538,000 for funeral benefit, 3,400,000 for survivors’ pensions, 12,763,000 for 
invalidity pensions, and 7,272,000 for cash sickness benefit. From 1938, when the 
Institution began to operate, until July 1942, its benefit payments reached a 
total of 76,823,276 cruzeiros.! 


BRAZILIAN ASSISTANCE LEGION 


In August 1942 the Brazilian Assistance Legion was formed 
with the object of promoting the welfare of the civilian population 
during the war. It will pay special attention to the welfare of 
mothers and infants, the aged and the disabled; it will provide 
medical care for necessitous persons and will contribute to the 
improvement of the nutrition and housing of the population. 


In the execution of its programme, the Legion will have the co-operation of 
the Federal authorities, the States, municipalities, insurance institutions, etc. 

The Legion has designed its wartime programme with a view to affording 
the fullest possible support to the Government in the conduct of the war, and in 
this connection it will provide help for necessitous families whose breadwinners 
have been mobilised. 

A Legislative Decree No. 4830 of 15 October 1942 recognises the Legion as a 
body which co-operates with the authorities in matters of social assistance, and 
therefore assigns to it the following sources of revenue: (a) a monthly contribu- 
tion of one-half per cent. of the wages on which insured persons contribute to 
pension insurance institutions and funds, to be deducted from wages at the same 
time as the insurance contribution; (6) a monthly contribution of equal amount 
paid by the employers and collected in the same way; (c) a contribution paid by 
the Federal Government of the same amount. Contributions (a) and (6) will be 
paid to the Legion by the pension insurance institutions and funds. 

The hospitals of Rio de Janeiro have offered to the Legion the use of 100 beds 
for its requirements free of charge. 


Re.ier Funp For BARRISTERS 


A Legislative Decree No. 4563 of 11 August 1942 empowers 
the Brazilian Bar to set up relief funds for its members, to be ad- 
ministered by a board of three to five members and an audit com- 
mittee; the members of both bodies will be elected for two years 
and will be unpaid. 

The funds will grant cash benefits in case of disability, whether partial or 
total, temporary or permanent, and in case of lack of work, and it will also grant 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions. The Decree lays down that when the resources 


of a fund so permit, it may introduce a medical benefit. The relief funds will 
derive their income from the following sources: (a) an annual sum paid by mem- 


1 Boletim do Ministerio do Trabalho, Industria ¢ Comercio, No. 96, Aug. 1942, pp. 47-50, 
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bers of the Bar; (5) half the costs paid to barristers in the different courts; (c) 
fines imposed by the Bar; (d) the existing relief funds of the Bar; (e) income 
derived from the property of the Bar; (f) donations and legacies. 

The Government has appointed a committee of three members, representing 
the Bar, the Ministry of Justice, and the Ministry of Labour, to proceed to the 
immediate application of the Decree. 


Activities oF PENSION INSTITUTIONS 


Recent reports published by certain pension institutions on 
their activities are summarised below. 


Rio de Janeiro Municipal Services. 


The pension fund for persons employed in the traction, lighting, power and 

gas mage of Rio de Janeiro has just published a summary of its operations 
uring 1941. 

The fund had 19,733 active members and 3,706 pensioners. Its accumulated 
capital amounted to 81,741,866 cruzeiros, and it had distributed more than 
33,000,000 cruzeiros in benefits, of which 26,000,000 were for retirement pensions 
and 7,000,000 for survivors’ pensions. The fund invested its capital mainly in 
federal bonds, shares of the Bank of Agricultural and Industrial Credit, shares 
the Reinsurance Institute of Brazil, and preference shares of the National Steel 

ompany. 


Commercial Workers. 


The Pension Institution for Commercial Workers granted benefits to a total 
amount of 5,710,588 cruzeiros during the first half of 1942. The number of pen- 
sions during this period was 1,792, and the expenditure incurred on this account 
was about 2,500,000 cruzeiros; of these pensions, 1,026 were for invalidity, costing 
714,000 cruzeiros, and 191 were old-age pensions. In the same period, 4,644 
maternity benefits were granted at a cost of 1,118,537 cruzeiros; 1,060 sickness 
benefits were paid at a cost of over one million cruzeiros; and 858 funeral benefits 
were granted at a cost of about 219,000 cruzeiros. 


Transport Workers. 


At the end of 1942 the Pension Institution for Transport Workers published 
its report for the financial year 1941.1 The Institution, which was established on 
18 August 1938, has absorbed all the funds which existed at that date in the road 
transport undertakings of the country. 

On 31 December 1941 the number of workers affiliated to the fund was 159,000, 
of whom over 54,000 were in the State of Sdo Paulo. About half the members 
are married men and about 40 per cent. are unmarried men, insured persons 
aapueen 21 and 40 years of age representing 66.75 per cent. of the total member- 
ship. 

The income of the Institution, which is derived mainly from contributions 
at 3 per cent. of wages each from insured persons and employers and from a State 
subsidy financed by special taxes, amounted to 51,381,610 cruzeiros in 1941. 

In the year covered by the report, 1,182 funeral benefits were granted at a 
total cost of 162,427 cruzeiros. Invalidity pensions during the same period num- 
bered 954, the largest proportion of the claims arising in the Federal District. 
It is interesting to note that the majority of the invalidity claims were from work- 
ers engaged in loading and unloading goods, and that the chief cause of invalidity 
was tuberculosis of the respiratory system, which accounted for 28.56 per cent. 
of cases during the year and was heaviest in its incidence among persons between 
the ages of 26 and 35. At the end of 1941 there were 1,679 persons in receipt of 
invalidity pensions, 39.13 per cent. of whom were disabled by diseases of the 
circulatory system, 24.42 per cent. by infectious and parasitic diseases (including 
tuberculosis), and 13.52 per cent. by diseases of the nervous system and sense 
organs. 

The amount paid out in invalidity pensions including pensions paid to the 
invalid aged during 1941 was over 3,000,000 cruzeiros. 


1 InstrruTo pg APOSENT ; 
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The number of survivors’ pensions awarded in 1941 was 766, and 656,618 
cruzeiros were paid out on account of the survivors’ pensions in force, which 
totalled 1,591. 

The Institution is making careful preparation for the extension of medical 
benefits so as to include medical, surgical, and hospital care, and cash benefits in 
case of maternity and sickness. At the end of 1941 the Institution already had 
at its disposal 1,100 doctors, who had given 54,593 attendances to its members. 
The most important causes of illness were diseases of the respiratory system, 
followed by diseases of the digestive system and tropical diseases. In 1941, 
580,878 cruzeiros were spent on medical care.' 











PENSIONS FOR Domestic SERVANTS IN URUGUAY 






A Uruguayan Legislative Decree of 22 July, 1942 provides for 
the compulsory affiliation of domestic servants, of both sexes, and 
doorkeepers to the Pension Fund for Industry, Commerce and the 
Public Services.” 


For the purpose of calculating the pension, the minimum monthly wage is 

fixed at 25 pesos. The employer pays 10 per cent. of the wages of his domestic 

staff, and those who employ more than one servant pay an addition of 1 peso 

mpd for each. The domestic servant pays a contribution of 5 per cent. of 
is wage. 

The benefits provided for under the Decree are granted subject to completion 
of a qualifying period of five years, except that the pension for permanent total 
incapacity and the survivors’ pension, amounting in either case to 10 pesos a 
month, may be claimed after contributions have been paid for one year only. 
Domestic servants are not entitled to the unemployment pension, but they are 
covered by an unemployment insurance which secures to them a benefit for a 
maximum of six months after they have contributed for five years.’ 






















SEAMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR Wark INjURIES IN CUBA 


By Decree No. 3163 of 4 November 1942 the Cuban Govern- 
ment has established a Sea Warfare Compensation Fund for the 
duration of the war, to compensate seamen of the mercantile marine 
and their dependants in respect of the risks inherent in their work 
during the period of hostilities. 









Scope. 


The Fund covers every person enrolled as a member of the crew of a vessel 
flying the Cuban flag and engaged in foreign trade, in coasting trade, or in fishin 
outside the limits of ports. Cuban seamen serving on foreign ships are excluded, 
and likewise those whom the shipowner, at his own expense, has covered by a life 
insurance policy of at least 5,000 pesos. The Fund will pay compensation for all 
accidents occurring in sea warfare, t.e., death, disappearance, or injuries resulting 
in permanent total incapacity, to a member of a crew of any ship damaged either 
during navigation or in port by enemy action. 













Compensation. 


Compensation is payable to a disabled seaman and to members of the family 
of seamen who are killed or missing. The members of the family entitled to 
compensation comprise the widow or widower, minor children, and adult children 
who are mentally or physically incapacitated and dependent on the deceased; 
in the absence of the foregoing, relatives in the ascending line; and brothers and 
sisters. In addition, every seaman who survives a shipwreck due to enemy action 


is entitled to an indemnity of 250 pesos. 


















1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Fagitatins Series, 1934, Ur. 1. 
* Diario Oficial (Montevideo), 27 July 1942, p. 185a. 
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Administration. 


The Decree sets up a Sea Warfare Compensation Committee, consisting of 
representatives of the Ministries of Finance and Labour, employers’ organisa- 
tions, and seamen’s organisations. The Committee has to examine each case 
individually and settle the amount of the compensation. Appeals from the deci- 
sions of the Committee may be carried directly to the President of the Republic. 
Compensation will be paid in monthly instalments, and its amount will be pro- 
portionate to the basic wage of the seaman, disregarding any special war bonuses. 
In case of death, the members of the family will receive a lump sum of 5,000 


sos. 
The law defines as ‘‘missing’’ a seaman who fails to appear within six months 

of a sea warfare accident. 
For the purpose of fixing compensation in proportion to wages, the Decree 
contains a wage schedule for the officers and for the crew of ships ranging from 
150 to 4,500 tons. It also fixes the amount of any monthly bonus and payments 


for overtime. 
The Fund is financed by a grant of 250,000 pesos from the national budget, 


by the revenue which the State receives from persons who charter its ships, and 
by the voluntary gifts of institutions or individuals. 

The Fund will operate as long as war risks subsist; thereafter it will be liqui- 
dated and its resources will be used for the development of the national mercantile 
marine.? 


Famity ALLOWANCES IN BULGARIA 


A system of family allowances for workers was introduced in 
Bulgaria for the first time by regulations issued by the Council 
of Ministers on 4 August 1942. The cost of the scheme is borne by 
employers in public and private undertakings and its operation is 
retroactive from 1 July 1942. 


Scope of Scheme. 


Family allowances are payable to all workers of Bulgarian nationality or 
origin who are covered by social insurance and are employed in private industrial 
undertakings, tobacco factories, mines, and electric power stations, and to work- 
ers and employees in public, communal or autonomous institutions, under- 
takings, and estates. 

In addition to the father or mother, a sister or brother who supports minor 
children may be regarded as the head of the family. The allowance is payable 
up to the age of 21 years provided that the child does not work. 


Administration. 

The family allowance scheme is administered by the Directorate of Labour, 
to which a special section and a self-governing fund have been attached for the 
purpose. On the local plane it is operated by the labour inspector, or where 
there is no inspector, the mayor, and by the employers, who are responsible for 
the payment of the allowances. 


Financial Arrangements. 


The Family Allowance Fund is financed by a contribution of 10 per cent. 
of the wages and salaries paid by private undertakings and by the sums provided 
for the purpose in the budgets of public institutions and undertakings. The 
allowance is at the rate of 100 leva a month for the first child and 200 leva a 
month for the others. The employer is required to keep monthly accounts of the 
allowances paid by his undertaking and to submit them to the Labour Inspec- 
torate. Allowances are paid on production of the applicant's social insurance card 
and of a certificate attesting his civil condition.’ 








1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Drjoven Vestnihk, 4 Aug. 1942, No. 170. 
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CO-OPERATION 


CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED STaTeEs In 1941 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has published 
a survey of consumers’ co-operative societies in the United States 
in 1941, the first since 1936. 


The survey covers practically all the co-operative societies, with the exception 
of agricultural co-operatives proper. It therefore excludes the farmers’ supply co- 
operatives for buying in common the necessary goods for agricultural production, 
and co-operative marketing societies, but includes purchasing departments of 
marketing associations, various kinds of service associations, credit unions and 
insurance associations. It also includes mere buying clubs. 


Local Associations. 


A table giving the estimated membership and business of local consumers’ 
co-operative societies in 1941 is reproduced below. 





Number of members 





Number of 


Type of association — 
associations | Fully paid | Partly paid! 





Retail distributive 3,850 1,163,200 | 142,393 
Stores and buying clubs 2,400 500,000 43,125 
Petroleum associations 1,400 645,000 89,102 


Other distributive associa- 
tions 50 18,200 10,166 


Retail distributive or pur- 
chasing departments of 
marketing associations? 119,122 


Service associations 10,897 
Associations providing 
rooms and/or meals 4,525 
Housing (apartments or 
dwellings) 1,575 
Medical and/or hospital 
care: 
On contract or insurance 
arrangement 
Own facilities 
Burial 
Cold storage® 
Water* 
Printing and publishing 
Recreational facilities 
Miscellaneous 


Electricity associations® 
Telephone associations 
Credit unions 
Insurance associations 























1 Members who either pay off their share by instalments or use the dividends for that purpose 
as compared with members who already own a share. * Includes only purchasing departments 
handling consumer goods; figures are not estimates but data given by reporting associations. 
3 Excluding the producers’ processing associations. ‘ Excluding associations providing water for 
irrigation of farm land. * Data furnished by the Rural Electrification Administration, plus allow- 
ance (partly estimated) for pre-REA associations. 


For associations reporting for both 1940 and 1941, the latter year showed an 
increase in membership of the local associations of over 7 per cent., and in sales 
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of about 23 per cent. The estimated business of the distributive and service co- 
operatives amounted to $356 million, representing nearly a 90 per cent. increase 
in the five-year period since 1936. The 16,000 local distributive and service asso- 
ciations which supplied information on that item had net earnings of $11,533,148. 

The report states that the largest number of co-operative stores are to be found 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. Practically all the co-operative stores 
sell gasoline. Many co-operative societies whose main line of business was the 
selling of petroleum began to handle groceries, or at least canned goods; some 
have opened a grocery department. is new development is expected to help 
these societies to overcome the wartime crisis. 

An interesting development is that of associations whose purpose is the opera- 
tion of a water system. The survey quotes 33 associations of this kind with a 
membership of 2,000, the majority having been started to supply water in sub- 
urban sections of metropolitan districts to which the local city water system does 
not reach. Most of them are in Oregon, Washington and Wisconsin. 

Many co-operatives have been formed under the Farm Security Administra- 
tion programme for the rehabilitation of small farmers and farm labourers. 
Most of these are in connection with subsistence homestead projects', but at 
least 135 were handling consumer goods or providing some consumer service. 
Several of the more successful of these co-operatives are those of Negroes. Of 68 
Negro consumer co-operatives known to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 13 are 
in Farm Security Administration communities, largely in the South. 

Indian co-operatives are usually of the producer rather than the consumer 
type and have as their function the marketing of crops or handicraft articles. 
There are, however, at least 8 store associations, 6 of which are in Arizona. 

The survey also gives a rough estimate of the distribution of consumers’ 
co-operatives as between the farm and the non-farm associations. An association 
is considered to be a farmers’ association if the members are preponderantly 
farmers, even though they may also serve and admit to membership a small 
percentage of non-farmers. In the retail distributive field, the urban co-operatives 
are more numerous (1,500 farm co-operatives and 2,350 urban) but they are smal- 
ler both in membership (675,000 members in farm co-operatives as compared with 
488,200 members in urban co-operatives) and in volume of business ($180 mil- 
lion in farm co-operatives and $165 million in urban). 

Among the service associations those providing meals and rooms, housing 
and water, are entirely urban. The cold storage associations, the electricity asso- 
ciations, and a large part of the burial co-operatives are farmers’ organisations. 
Out of 5,000 telephone associations, 3,500 are farm co-operatives; all but 10 per 
cent. of the insurance associations are also farmer-owned. On the other hand, 
about 90 per cent. of the credit unions are urban. 


Co-operative Wholesale Societies. 


The co-operative wholesale societies are subdivided into two inter-regional 
associations, the National Co-operatives and the United Co-operatives, with a 
total business of $4,204,059; 27 regional co-operative wholesale societies, with 
3,104 affiliated co-operatives and a business of $97,273,366; and finally, 13 dis- 
trict wholesales, with a membership of 182 societies and business amounting to 
$2,909,388. 

The number of societies affiliated to the regional wholesales increased by 8.9 
per cent. and that of the district wholesales by 18.6 per cent. as compared with 
1940. During the same period the sales of the regional wholesales increased by 
23 per cent. and those of the district wholesales by 26.7 per cent. 

The number of persons employed full time in the wholesales, together with 
about 1,400 retail and service co-operatives, was nearly 12,000. The wages paid 
amounted to $17,879,000. 

The wholesale societies have in recent years widened the scope of their busi- 
ness and nearly all the regional organisations provide some service in addition 
to the distributive business which is still their chief activity. Of the total business 
done by co-operative wholesales in 1941, amounting to $104,386,831, the whole- 
sale distributive business accounted for $100,759,851 (or 96.5 per cent.) the 
retail branches of the wholesales for $1,338,568 (1.3 per cent.), and services for 





1 For on account of the Farm Security Administration, cf. M. CoLompain: “Land Tenure and 
Soy gy Unemployment in the United States”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, 
0. 6, June 1941, pp. 645-686. 
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$1,925,900 (1.8 per cent.). In addition to various types of services provided by 
the service departments of the wholesales (mostly trucking, auto repair, insurance, 
printing, accounting, auditing, etc.) there are several wholly service associations. 
Services to the value of $2,242,565 were provided in 1941, about equally divided 
between 12 service federations and the service departments of wholesale societies. 

Productive departments of wholesales had an output valued at $8,221,244 
in 1941; in addition, seven central productive associations owned jointly by two 
or more regional wholesales had an output totalling $5,988,426. Most of the 
goods produced by the central productive associations are for the use of farmers, 
as for instance gasoline and lubricating oil, fertiliser and feed. These were covered 
by the survey because they are owned by wholesales handling consumer goods.' 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


An INTERNATIONAL MEETING OF SEAMEN 


A Conference of the Seamen’s Section of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation (I.T.F.) was held in London at 
the end of January 1943. It was attended by representatives of 
the Belgian, British, Chinese, Danish, French, Greek, Indian, 
Netherlands, Norwegian, Polish, Swedish, and Yugoslav seamen’s 
unions, and by a delegation from the International Marine Officers’ 
Association. The resolutions passed by this Conference are quoted 
in full or summarised below. 


Seamen and the International Labour Organisation. 


After recalling the discussions on matters affecting seamen at the Conference 
in New York in 1941 and at the meeting of the Joint Maritime Commission held 
in London in June 19422, the resolution concludes as follows: 


Whilst appreciating the efforts made in respect of life-saving measures 
and welfare arrangements, [the Conference] expresses the disappointment 
and discontent of the seamen at the fact that other important resolutions of 
the Joint Maritime Commission have not received adequate attention; 

Expects of the Governments concerned individual and collective action 
for ensuring the prompt and universal application of the decisions aiming at 
improving the conditions of work and employment of merchant seamen; thus 
removing the suspicion that their promises were idle ones; 

Urges the International Labour Office and its Governing Body to press 
all Governments concerned to co-operate effectively in the rapid implementa- 
tion of the decisions affecting the life and work of merchant seamen, and to 
give full publicity to its action in this respect. 


Equality of Treatment of Asiatic, African, and East and West Indian Seamen. 
The resolution adopted on this subject reads as follows: 


Whereas a number of Asiatic, African, and East and West Indian Seamen 
continue to be employed under conditions less favourable than those of the 
white seamen; 

Whereas the Joint Maritime Commission of the International Labour 
Organisation, composed of representatives of employers and workers in the 
shipping industry, has unanimously called for the cessation of this state of 
affairs; 

Whereas the Governments of the maritime countries have not since then, 
to our knowledge, taken any action to secure full equivalence of conditions 
of employment for all of these seamen; 

Whereas racial discrimination against seamen who are making a gallant 





1 Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1942, pp. 980- 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, 1. No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 166. 
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and indispensable contribution to the war effort of all the United Nations is 
not only an injustice but also favours the insidious propaganda of the enemy 
and of Japan in particular; 

This Conference of the Seamen's Section of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, meeting in London on 30 and 31 January 1943, urges the 
Governments concerned—particularly the Government of India—and the 
International Labour Office and its Governing Body to take prompt and effec- 
tive action to secure the universal application of the principle of equality of 
treatment for all seamen without distinction of race. 


Protest against Criminal Methods of Warfare. 


The resolution dealing with this matter calls the attention of the seamen of 
Axis countries to the criminal methods of warfare at sea adopted by their rulers, 
such as the a of merchant ships at sight, without warning and without 
giving crews and civilian passengers time to take to the lifeboats, shelling and 
machine-gunning of lifeboats, and other acts of inhumanity. The resolution calls 
upon the seamen of the Axis countries to give tangible proof, during the war, 
that they disapprove of this criminal warfare and actively endeavour to prevent 
it, if they desire, after having regained their freedom through the victory of the 
United Nations, to belong once more to the brotherhood of the sea. The resolu- 
tion declares that “‘the seamen of the United Nations will secure the inclusion 
of the men responsible for these crimes among the war criminals from whom 
severe retribution will be exacted”. 


Increased Safety of Convoys. 


While affirming that the seamen of the merchant fleets of the United Nations 
are determined to continue to man the ships in spite of the barbarous methods 
of warfare of the Axis Powers, which exact heavy toll among the personnel of 
these ships, the Conference nevertheless expressed its opinion that losses could 
be curtailed by giving more adequate protection to certain convoys, and specified 
a number of measures by which the present state of affairs could be improved. 
Its resolution on this subject concludes as follows: 


The Conference also expresses its alarm at the fact that post-war commer- 
cial considerations and interests have hitherto prevented the building of high- 
speed ships, and urges the Governments concerned to build the cargo vessels 
best suited for war purposes, even if it has to be assumed that the commercial 
post-war value of such ships will be no higher than that of the weapons to be 
scrapped after the cessation of hostilities. 

The Conference instructs the officers of the Seamen's Section of the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation to submit to the appropriate author- 
ities suggestions of a technical nature, derived from the seamen’s experience, 


for increasing the safety of convoys. 
Inter-Allied Tripartite Conference on Uniformity of Working Conditions of Seamen. 


After recalling a previous declaration by the I. T. F. upon the desirability of 
establishing uniformity of working conditions of seamen of various nationalities’, 
the Conference decided that the I.T.F. should pursue its efforts with this end in 
view, and called upon the affiliated unions to bring all possible pressure to bear 
upon the Governments and the shipowners’ associations of their respective coun- 
tries with a view to securing the calling of an Inter-Allied Conference at the ear- 
liest possible date, as the first step towards the realisation of this aim. 


Warning to Workers in Axis and Axis-Occupied Countries. 


The Conference decided to warn the workers in Axis and Axis-occupied coun- 
tries who work in or live near industrial establishments engaged in the building 
and repairing of submarines, engines and parts for submarines and aircraft sup- 
porting the submarines, that ‘‘the men of the sea who are exposed to the dangers 
of submarine warfare’ demand that such establishments be wiped out.* 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan.1943, p. 106; No. 2, Feb. 1943, 
. 253. 
a 2 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WorKERS’ Fepgration:_ Press Report, 1 Feb, 1943, 
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MEETING OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 


A delegation of the British Trades Union Congress, headed by 
Sir Walter Citrine, visited the United States early in February 
1943 and held several meetings with the American members of the 
Anglo-American Trade Union Committee, headed by President 
William Green of the American Federation of Labor. 


It was announced that agreement had been reached on the following objectives: 


(1) Promotion of the greatest possible war production drive in both 
countries in order to win the war in the shortest possible time; 

(2) Fullest exchange of information regarding the treatment of vital 
labour and production problems in Great Britain and the United States; 

(3) Formulation of joint policies which will assure adequate labour 
representation at the peace conference following victory and give labour a 
oe in determining the post-war reconstruction programme of the United 

ations. 


On the subject of post-war aims, it was found “that much research work must 
be done in this field before it will be possible for British and American labour to 
arrive at joint understandings for post-war objectives”. It was pointed out that 
the International Federation of Trade Unions is now conducting exhaustive 
studies into proposed post-war social security programmes which will be helpful 
when these problems are given further consideration at future sessions. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Committee during the first 
week of July in London.! 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
RELATIONS WITH THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT OF LATIN AMERICA 


The recent efforts by the trade union movement of the United 
States to establish closer relations with the trade union movement 
in the Latin American countries include the setting up by the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations of a special committee for 
this purpose, and a joint invitation by the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations to the Secretary- 
General of the Chilean Labour Federation to visit the United States. 


C.I.0. Committee for Closer Relations with Latin American Labour. 


On the occasion of the reception of Mr. Lombardo Toledano, President of the 
Latin American Workers’ Confederation (C. T. A. L.), by the Executive Board 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in the early part of February 1943, 
it was announced that the CLO. had set up a special committee, headed by 
Jacob S. Potofsky, Vice-President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, for 
the purpose of developing relations with Latin American labour. 

The members of the committee are: Mr. George Baldanzi (textile workers), 
Mr. L. S. Buckmaster (rubber workers), Mr. Joseph Curran (maritime workers), 
Mr. S. J. Hogan (marine engineers), Mr. O. A. Knight (oil workers), Mr. Milton 
Murray (Newspaper Guild), Mr. Joseph Selly (communications workers), and 
Mr. Samuel Sponseller (packinghouse workers). 

In a speech delivered at a banquet in honour of Mr. Lombardo Toledano, 
Mr. Philip Murray, President of the C.1.0., said that the newly formed committee 
will engage in discussions with the labour movements of all Latin American coun- 
tries and has full power to work out plans for closer relations for the approval of 
the C.1.0. Executive Board. 

He further expressed the wish that the American Federation of Labor and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods would join with the C.I.O. in the creation of healthy 
—o and close bonds of brotherhood with the labour movements of Latin 

merica. 





1 Aumameey FEDERATION OF Lanor: Weekly News Service, 2 and 16 Feb. 1943. 


2T, News, 15 Feb. 1943. 
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Goodwill Visits between Representatives of the United States and Latin American 
Trade Union Movements. 

At the Executive Council meeting of the American Federation of Labor held 

during January 1943, Mr. William Green announced that the A. F. of L. and the 
.C.1.0. had jointly invited Mr. Bernard Ibafiez, Secretary-General of the Chilean 
Labour Federation to visit the United States as a guest of organised labour. 

Mr. Green said it has always been the desire of the A. F. of L. to promote 
friendlier relations between the labour movements of South and Central American 
countries and labour in the United States. He added that it might be considered 
advisable later to invite a representative of the labour movement of the Argentine 
to make a similar visit, and that possibly the A. F. of L. might subsequently 
send a good-will labour delegation to Latin America." 


AGREEMENT ON LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 


An agreement on joint legislative activity has been reached by 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Railroad Brotherhoods, and the National Farmers 
Union. The joint strength of the organisations concerned is about 
13 million. Preliminary discussions have already been held, and 
a first meeting will take place at an early date, at which a joint 
programme for action will be worked out.? 


SouTHERN War CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


A Southern War Labor Conference, under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Labor, was held at Atlanta, Georgia, on 
16 and 17 January 1943. There were in attendance more than 3,000 
delegates from labour organisations in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Arkansas, and also 
national executive officers of the American Federation of Labor, 
headed by Mr. William Green, President, and executive officers 
of various international unions and railway brotherhoods. The 
Conference adopted a declaration of policy, some of the main 
points in which are summarised below. 


Wartime Policy. 

The dominant thought of the Conference was given to the study of the war 
effort. In this connection, it gave its whole-hearted support to the A.F. of L. 
policy of a strike truce for the period of war emergency, and asked that employers 
should not take advantage of the patriotic stand of the American trade unionists 
in this matter. 

The Conference also voiced its conviction that “labour can render its greatest 
possible support to the Government only when labour is properly represented 
on Government boards and agencies”, and therefore expressed the ae that the 
United States Government should give full representation to labour on all such 
boards and agencies. It was pointed out that while in some States and in some 
sections labour is fairly well represented, it is officially reported that not more 
than 10 per cent. of Government boards and agencies have labour representatives. 
The declaration states that “this is not only an injustice to the workers whose 
welfare and lives are at stake in this crucial time, but it is detrimental to the 
nation’s whole war effort, regional, State and local, and this condition should be 
remedied at once”. 

Furthermore, considering that “free labour is a nation’s strongest asset in 
winning a war for freedom’’, the Conference pointed to labour’s record of willing 





1 AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Lasor: Weekly News Service, 26 Jan. 1943; New York Times: 


22 Jan. 1943. 
3 The C.1.0. News, 8 Feb. 1943. 
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effort and sacrifice in the war as proof of its conviction that ‘‘no adverse labour 
legislation, either national or State, is needed in the United States of America”. 
In a similar connection the declaration of policy approved the voluntary payroll 
deduction plan under which workers authorise their employer to deduct from their 
wages each pay-day regular sums for investment in war savings bonds, and record- 
ed its belief that ““American workers and wage earners do not have to be placed 
under any congressional compulsion in order for the Government to obtain loans 
from their wages’’. 


Minimum Wages and the Protection of Child Labour. 


To help in the solution of the problems of workers, both white and coloured, 
who are in “substandard” wage groups, the Conference strongly urged the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its affiliated organisations to exert their full efforts 
and influence with the Wage Stabilisation Commission to establish a minimum 
wage rate essential to fair living conditions, declare all wages under that rate to 
be substandard wages, and then to permit an increase in wages in this substandard 
group when agreed upon between employers and labour. 

With reference to child labour problems, the Conference appealed to the 
American public to resist any attempt to seek solutions of difficulties at the 
expense of American childhood. “It must be remembered”’, the statement pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘that certain industries in America were built on child labour, and it can 
hardly be expected that all men have died who once exploited child labour.’’ The 
Conference therefore asked that full investigation of every announced need should 
be made in every instance where efforts are put forth to eliminate any of the con- 
ditions that have been built up for the protection of the children of America. 

























Progress of Organisation. 


The Conference congratulated itself on the fact that, as a result of the efforts 
of organised labour, more than 300,000 Negroes were members of American 
Federation of Labor unions in the twelve Southern States represented at the 
Conference. While it was true that thousands of Negro workers still lived on 
substandard wages, the same applied to thousands of white people in the Southern 
States. Organisation of workers of both races in the South had been difficult, 
but greater progress had been made there in the past five years than in any other 
section of the United States. The Conference heartily endorsed the fundamental 
principle of the American Federation of Labor that the labour movement should 
serve workers without regard to race, creed or colour. It was grateful for the 
increased number of organisers sent to the Southern States, and hoped that still 
more would be sent in the future. 















Post-War Problems. 


Defining its policy on post-war problems, the Conference stressed the impor- 
tance of planning for the post-war period in good time. In this connection, refer- 
ence was made to the International Labour Organisation in the following terms: 











As a solution to the post-war world problems, fortunately there was estab- 
lished at the close of World War No. 1 the International Labour Organisation, 
with headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. This Organisation, although 
seriously handicapped by lack of interest and appreciation of its great possibi- 
lities, did actually serve a great purpose in the solution of world problems 
affecting labour and government in the 60 nations affiliated with the Organisa- 
tion. Given proper moral and financial support by the Government of the 
United States, the International Labour Organisation would become one of 
the greatest influences in establishing peace between nations, and in solving 
the unemployment problems arising in all of the countries of the world. This 
Conference urges not only continued support of the International Labour 
Organisation by the Government of the United States but seriously and earn- 
estly implores the Congress to make more adequate provision for enlarging 
the facilities of this Organisation by making proper appropriations for carrying 
on this most important work in the reconstruction of this war-torn world.! 





















1 Communication to the I. L. O. 
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Seconp CONGRESS OF THE GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR 
or ARGENTINA 


The Second Congress of the General Confederation of Labour of 
Argentina (Confederacién General del Trabajo de la Republica Argen- 
tina) was held in Buenos Aires from 15 to 19 December 1942, and 
was attended by about 150 delegates, representing more than 
180,000 members. Among the messages received were fraternal 
greetings from the International Federation of Trade Unions, the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and the Latin American Workers’ Confederation (C.T.A.L.). 
The International Labour Office was represented by its Argentine 
Correspondent. 


Mr. Angel G. Borlenghi, Secretary of the Union of Commercial Employees, 
was elected Chairman of the Congress by 117,713 votes, 60,069 votes being cast 
in favour of the General Secretary of the Confederation, Mr. José Domenech. 

Numerous resolutions were adopted, some of which are summarised below. 

One of the resolutions demands the introduction of a system of social legisla- 
tion to ensure full protection to all workers, at the same time requesting the 
Confederation, as long as this object has not been attained, to favour the creation 
of pension schemes by industries. 

On the subject of freedom of association, the Congress voiced its condemna- 
tion of the attitude of the employers in various industries who prevented their 
workers from joining trade unions, and demanded the re-employment of all those 
workers who had been victimised as a consequence of this attitude. 

The Congress decided that help to the Free Countries ought to be intensified. 
It instructed the Confederation to continue its campaign in favour of the demo- 
cratic countries which were fighting totalitarianism, and requested the breaking 
off of relations with the Axis as being the “deep-rooted aspiration of the working 
classes and the whole population of Argentina”’. 

The Congress demanded a return to the good electoral practices prevailing 
before 1930; only in this way would it be possible to re-establish real democracy 
and permit the representatives of the authentic majorities to have access to the 
government of the State. The Congress expressed itself in favour of the Central 
Committee's decision to support national democratic unity and to initiate a 
movement amongst all political parties, trade unions and cultural organisations 
which accepted a democratic platform in order to attain this object. 

The Congress decided to send fraternal greetings to the Anglo-Russian Trade 
Union Committee and to recommend to the Executive Committee that relations 
with this Committee should be maintained. Further, it recommended the Central 
Committee to express to the Latin American Workers’ Confederation the desire 
of the Argentine workers to support its endeavours to attain international unity 
of the working classes. 

The Congress also called upon the Argentine Government to re-establish 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R.? 


TRADE UNION CONSOLIDATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A move has been made towards greater unity in the trade union 
movement among British railwaymen. Closer amalgamation in 
the engineering and allied industries is also advocated by the official 
organ of the Amalgamated Engineering Union. 


ae of Joint Committee to Consider Amalgamation of Railwaymen's 
nions. 

The Executives of the three principal railwaymen’s unions—the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, the Railway Clerks’ Association 
and the National Union of Railwaymen—met in London on 12 January 1943 to 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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consider proposals to establish a single union for all railway workers. The meetin: 
was held at the offices of the National Union of Railwaymen, which sponsore 
the proposal. 

After the meeting it was stated officially that there had been a frank exchange 
of views and that the need for closer working had been generally recognised. 
measure of agreement had been reached, and a joint committee from the three 
Executives had been set up to examine the whole position. 

At the end of 1941 (the figures for 1942 are not yet available) the distribution 
of the British railwaymen was as follows: National Union of Railwaymen, 
per cent.; Railway Clerks’ Association, 14 per cent.; Associated Society of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen, 10 per cent.; other organisations and unorganised, 


12 per cent.! 


Suggested Amalgamation in Engineering Trades. 

In an editorial note in the organ of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
it is pointed out that in the group of engineering, founding, and vehicle building 
unions there exist no less than 38 separate organisations. The note continues as 
follows: 

It would be not only consistent with the policy of this Union, but also in 
strict accord with its history and tradition, to take the lead in trying to bring 
about another great amalgamation in this group of trades. Given the requisite 
degree of genuine goodwill and sincere intention, we say here and now that 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union is prepared to take the initiative. It 
cannot truly be said that the present methods and machinery employed for 
the purpose of concerted action among the unions in the engineering and 
shipbuilding trades are successful in their operation. . . 

We are convinced that something stronger and more coherent in the 
way of organisation is required. . . It will be needed far more for the post- 
war problems with which we shall have to cope in our group of trades.* 





NEWS IN BRIEF 


A periodical census of industrial workers is to be taken in Egypt, under an 
Act of 2 20 July 1942, the administration of which is entrusted to the Ministries 
of the Interior, Finance, Justice, and Social Affairs. 


Under the Factories (Safety of Workers) Regulations, 1942, promulgated 
in the British colony of Mauritius, the cleaning of prime movers or transmission 
machinery by women and young persons under 16 years of age is prohibited, 
and young persons may not work at dangerous machinery unless they are fully 
instructed as to the dangers inherent in the work, sufficiently trained, and ade- 


quately supervised by skilled workers. 








1 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Booert, 18 err 1943. 
2 Amalgamated Engineering Union Monthly Journal, Vol. X, No. 1, Jan. 1943. 





STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on 
labour conditions in different countries, the index numbers of the 
cost of living and retail prices are given in this issue. 

The table shows: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, 
clothing, rent, and “‘miscellaneous”’, specified in the headings by the 
letters a to e. 

(2) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1943 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Explana- 
tory Notes’, pp. 116-125. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLE 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist’’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign —— between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that]figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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Book Notes 


Bolles, Joshua K. The People’s Business. The fy we of Consumer Co- 
operatives in America. New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1942. x + 
170 pp. , 

Written to meet “the widely expressed need for a short, popular book dealing 
with the extent and progress of consumer co-operation” in the United States, 
this work is the outcome of visits to co-operative organisations of different kinds 
throughout the country and gives a vivid description of urban consumers’ co- 
operatives, regional co-operative wholesale societies, farmers’ purchasing co- 
operatives, the beginnings of the movement in the field of production, and credit 
unions. 


Brookings Institution. Refugee Settlement in the Dominican Republic. A 
Survey Conducted under the Auspices of the Brookings Institution. Washington, 
D.C. 1942. xvi + 410 pp. Illustrated. ; 


This survey, which was conducted by a group of experts in agriculture and 
economics under the direction of Dana G. Munro, director of the School of Public 
and International Affairs of Princeton University, is much more than a study 
of the work and future prospects of the Dominican Republic Settlement Associa- 
tion. To provide the necessary basis for such a study, the authors have considered 
it their task to analyse the special problems involved in refugee settlement and 
to make a full survey of the economic and social conditions prevailing in the 
Dominican Republic, and it is against this background that the possibilities of 
refugee settlement in the country are discussed in the last part of the book. 
A description is given of the organisation, development, and present situation 
of the Sosua Colony, which was created in 1940 by the Dominican Republican 
Settlement Association to place a number of refugees from Europe on the land. 

The Dominican Government had originally stated that it was prepared to 
admit 100,000 persons for gradual settlement, but the authors definitely conclude 
from their survey that the country would be unable to accommodate such a 
number of immigrants. In their opinion the total colonisation capacity of the 
Republic would not exceed 5,000 persons. As the Sosua Colony could not absorb 
more than the 500 persons who are already living there, the additional settlers 
would have to be located in remote and widely scattered communities, which 
would involve increased expenditure. The authors also consider that the economic 
opportunity for settler development in the country is not great. Their general 
conclusion is therefore that: 


Unless it seems imperative to bring large numbers of people to the Repub- 
lic simply to save them from persecution, it would clearly be better to estab- 
lish a small successful colony on a sound basis than to take a chance of failure 
by over-rapid expansion. . . Though only a relatively small number of refu- 
gees can hope to find homes in the Dominican Republic, the Sosua project 
may have great importance in demonstrating that successful refugee colonies 
can be established under tropical or sub-tropical conditions, and that their 
establishment promotes the prosperity of the country which opens its doors 
tothem. . . The Dominican Republic is one of the few countries in the world 
offering admittance to a considerable number [of refugees] . . . The problem, 
in short, is to make the most of the opportunities which the generosity of the 
Dominican Government and of the financial backers of the Settlement Asso- 
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ciation have offered. .. The Dominican Republic cannot be expected to 
provide new homes for a very large number of refugees, but an effort can be 
made to establish a small number there under conditions that will demon- 
strate the practicability of settling larger groups in other tropical countries 
which have more land and greater undeveloped resources. 


Carr, Edward Hallett. Conditions of Peace. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. xxiv + 282 pp. $2.50. 


In this lucid, well-informed, and original book Professor Carr analyses, with 
an acute critical sense and great force of argument, the reasons which led to a 
fresh outbreak of world war after an interval of barely twenty years and the 
essential conditions, political and economic, for the building of a durable peace 
in Europe after the defeat of the Axis Powers. 

The first world war was in reality a revolutionary outbreak, the nature of 
which the framers of the treaties of 1919-1920 failed to recognise. This revolution 
has since continued. It is characterised by the decline of confidence in a democra- 
tic system which is incapable of meeting the physical needs of its citizens, by the 
bankruptcy of a political system in which the principle of self-determination 
had led to the creation of a multiplicity of small sovereign States all equally 
incapable of independent existence, by the paralysis of an economic system 
which, in spite of the abundance created by mechanised production, was still 
regulated by the profit motive as in the age of manual production, and, finally, 
by a world-wide moral crisis due to mankind's failure to discern a moral purpose 
in community life. These are the fundamental problems which an enduring 
peace must solve. From his analysis of each of them, Professor Carr draws certain 
definite conclusions, some of which are summarised below. 

The new democracy must achieve a reinterpretation, in predominantly econo- 
mic terms, of the democratic ideals of liberty and equality. Just as liberal demo- 
cracy won the struggle to make political rights effective over military power, so 
the new democracy must win the struggle to make political rights effective over 
economic power, and thus to restore to the masses the sentiment of belonging 
to democracy. The existence of certain cultural or linguistic ties within a group 
does not necessarily imply that it is desirable to give each such group the prero- 
gatives of an independent State; the trend of opinion which prevailed in 1919 
to exalt the principle of nationality must now be reversed, and emphasis laid on 
the necessary limitations to which sovereign power must be subject. Planned 
production must be accompanied by planned consumption, and the whole econo- 
mic process must henceforward be directed to the interests of the consumer and 
not of the producer, this change implying the substitution of the criterion of 
utility for that of profit as the regulator of the economic system. War itself has 
provided the British people with a powerful moral stimulus by recreating a spirit 
of solidarity among citizens; if we are to escape from war, a new moral purpose 
must be sought, which may well be found in the building of a better world for 
everyone. 

In the second part of the book the author considers, in the light of the fore- 
going considerations, the future policy of Great Britain both in home affairs and 
internationally, in particular with regard to continental Europe and Germany. 
The final chapter shows how the chaos which will reign in Europe when the 
occupied countries are evacuated by the German armies can be turned to a con- 
structive use. He proposes the creation of a European Reconstruction Corpora- 
tion, endowed by the victorious nations with extraordinary powers and facilities, 
to organise food supplies first, and then the restoration of economic life in the 
various countries, considered not as independent units but as a single unit from 
the standpoint of industrial and agricultural production, transport, currency, 
and so forth. Professor Carr believes that by instituting a provisional system 
of this kind with the function of re-establishing normal physical conditions in the 
different parts of the continent, rather than by consecrating frontiers by perma- 
nent treaties, a common purpose and common institutions may be formed be- 
tween States which were formerly divided into water-tight compartments, and 
the necessary atmosphere developed for the building up of stable continental 
institutions. 


Dreher, Carl. The Coming Showdown. Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1942. viii+419pp. $3. 


The author, a successful businessman-engineer, argues that the capitalist 
system has been kept going during the last thirty years only through the artificial 
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stimulation of two wars, an unbridled outpouring of foreign loans (chiefly from 
the United States) in the 1920’s, and heavy governmental deficit spending in 
the 1930's. The chief sign of its decay is the fact that it is no longer the improve- 
ment of technology which sets the pace for production and the limits of consump- 
tion, but rather the necessity for maintaining profits. This leads more often than 
not to curtailment of output in the interests of price maintenance, with consequent 
under-consumption and its complement, a “hard core of permanent unemploy- 
ment”. The author demonstrates that “business” (the profit motive) has not 
only failed signally to promote welfare in peacetime, but has also fumbled the 
war effort to date. In contrast, the Nazi system has successfully united full use 
of technological advances with a limited version of the profit motive, and because 
its economic effort is completely planned it enjoys many marked advantages for 
war purposes over its opponents, with the sole exception of Russia. But since in 
the author’s view the item of planning is the only feature of life in either Germany 
or Russia that is worthy of emulation, he attempts in this book to blueprint a 
scheme for a “‘democratic collectivism’’ which would adequately promote welfare 
by providing continuously full employment. He feels that a country’s planners 
can be freely elected, yet its regional and major industrial groupings organised 
so as to provide the greatest production they can attain. Only very large and 
monopolistic industries and the whole complex of financial institutions must be 
“collectivised’’, small businesses and farming being left to proceed under the 
relatively loose form of control now exercised by the United States Department 
of Agriculture under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. In this way it would be 
possible to mould that “single unitary system” in the economic sphere which 
is vitally necessary for waging war and no less valid a concept for achieving a 
higher standard of living in peacetime. And although industrial output, prices, 
and interest rates, would be controlled, he believes that maintaining large areas 
of relative economic freedom, including especially the right of labour to strike 
for a larger share of the national income, would secure as great a degree of ‘‘demo- 
cratic freedom”’ as the complex modern world will afford. 


Emerson, Rupert, Mills, Lennox A., and Thompson, Virginia. Govern- 
ment and Nationalism in Southeast Asia. 1.P.R. Inquiry Series. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. xiii + 242 pp. $2. 


A valuable addition to the several admirable studies that have been published 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations in its Inquiry Series. The volume consists 
of three parts. The first, the introduction, contains a general survey of the whole 
region, while the second and third parts review, in more detail, the structure of 
the government of, and the nature of the national awakening in, each of the con- 
stituent territories prior to the present emergency. Southeast Asia has had a 
long and eventful history, with the result that the population even in the more 
distinct parts of the region is far from being uniform. As the introduction points 
out: 

A vastly more important problem than that of the border areas of inde- 
terminate allegiance is that of the peoples who through deep divergences in 
race and culture are severed from the national movements of the areas in 
which they live and have lived, in some instances, for generations. Southeast 
Asia is a region which has been subject to many migrations which have left 
behind them an inextricable tangle of minorities of race, language, and religion. 
If European rule, however inadvertently, has done much to extend political 
consciousness on broad national scales, it must also bear a large responsibility 
for having confused the basic picture through its introduction of great num- 
bers of alien elements, primarily for the purpose of securing abundant supplies 
of cheap labour. Even assuming all imperialist influences to have disappeared 
from the scene—an assumption far removed from the present realities—the pro- 
blems of a national minority character which the new native administrations 
would face would tax the skill and wisdom of the world’s greatest statesmen. 


Fisher, Thomas Russell. Industrial Disputes and Federal Legislation. With 
Special Reference to the Railroad, Coal, Steel and Automobile Industries in the U.S. 
since 1900. New York, Columbia University Press, 1940. 370 pp. $4.75. 


A comprehensive survey of federal legislation affecting industrial disputes 
in the United States, covering the period from 1900 to 1939. It opens with an 
analysis of the general problem of industrial disputes in modern industrial society, 
followed by an account of the gains for labour in American industry since 1900. 
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The legislation and the administrative orders affecting labour relations and the 
legal methods and techniques affecting labour disputes are then discussed in 
detail, and separate chapters are devoted to the important industries selected 
for special study. Employees’ representation as a means of preventing industrial 
disputes and the role played by the Government in such disputes are examined, 
om in conclusion the author assesses the contemporary and future need for social 
legislation. 


Graubard, Mark. Nutrition and Labor. Superstition and Science in Our 
Daily Food. Washington, D.C., American Federation of Labor, Union Label 
Trades Department, 1943. 44 pp. 


This pamphlet is a reprint of a series of articles originally prepared for the 
labour press. In it Dr. Graubard, who is Industrial Workers Nutrition Specialist 
in the United States Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, illustrates 
the extent to which eating habits are determined by custom and tradition and 
emphasises the need to take these factors into account in planning any campaign 
to improve the level of popular nutrition. He also draws attention to the growing 
interest of trade unions in this question and stresses the role which they may 
play in measures for improving the nutrition of industrial workers. The pamphlet 
contains much information on the subject of proper food and diet and is written 
in a popular and interesting style. 


Gregory, Charles O. Cases and Materials on Labor Law. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Book Stores, 1941. 721 pp. 


A valuable compilation of cases and materials on labour law presented in 
chronological order under the following headings: I. Background Materials— 
English and American; II. Modern American Labor Law in the Pre-New Deal 
Period; III. Labor Law Under “‘New Deal” Political Influences. 


Harris, Seymour E. The Economics of American Defense. New York, W. W. 
Norton and Co. 1941. 350 pp. $3.50. 


This work is an application of fundamental economic principles to the prob- 
lems of war and defence. In analysing the basic economic problems involved 
in mobilising the nation’s resources, the author considers first the extent to which 
the necessary supplies can be secured by increases in the productivity of labour, 
by expansion of industrial capacity, and by the diversion of resources from normal 
civilian uses. Detailed statistics and estimates at each step add to the value of 
this presentation. The study of the physical aspects of the problem is comple- 
mented by an analysis of fiscal policies and direct economic controls. Considerable 
attention is directed to the advantages and disadvantages of inflation, borrowing, 
and various types of taxes in each stage of the defence programme. Each aspect 
is considered in relation to the problem as a whole, and on the basis of the general 
analysis the policies actually followed in the United States up to the middle of 
1941 are criticised as lacking in consistency and integration, defects which the 
author attributes to the departmentalisation of American administration. Inter- 
national aspects, such as foreign exchange control, aid to Britain, and the inter- 
national economic position of the United States are discussed and a short but 
useful chapter deals with methods of maintaining income and employment in the 
immediate post-war period. 

The active participation of the United States in the war since the book was 
written has altered such data as the size of the armament programme and the 
potential labour supply, but the basic problems are unchanged, and hence the 
analysis given is still a useful guide to their understanding and solution. ‘ 


Kiplinger, W. M. Washington is Like That. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
vi + 522 pp. $3.50. 


This book meets a real need. The importance of Washington as the political 
and administrative capital of the United States has been steadily growing for 
the past few years, and the public needed a clear and easily accessible account 
of the structure and operation of the expanding, complex, and delicate machinery 
by which the United States is governed. As editor of the er Washington 
Letter the present author is especially well fitted to carry out this task. His book 
describes the Executive with its multitudinous departments, Congress, the 
Supreme Court, the city of Washington itself and its population, and also all the 
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outside but related factors, such as the press, trade associations and trade unions, 
and pressure groups, which, although they have no place in the Constitution, 
nevertheless play an essential part in public affairs. The book also contains a 
series of sketches of some of the chief personalities in the public life of the United 
States, a short bibliography, and an excellent index. It will be invaluable to all 
who seek a general picture of the capital of the United States and what goes on 
there. 


Latin American Economic Institute. The Economic Defense of the Western 
Hemisphere: A Study in Conflicts. A Symposium. Washington, D.C., American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 170 pp. 


A collection of papers in which various aspects of the economic defence 
of the American continent are pice ee ‘by a number of experts, who, although 
they may differ in their opinions and points of departure, and therefore in their 
conclusions, are all agreed on the need for organisation and planning. Dr. Horace 
B. Davis discusses ‘The Influences of the Second World War’’; the National 
Planning Association, ‘Canada as an American Problem”; Dr. Ethel B. Dietrich, 
“Inter-American Collaboration”; Mr. Fred Lavis, “‘A Businessman’s Program’”’; 
Dr. Richard F. Behrendt, “The Totalitarian Aggressors”; Dr. Scott Nearing, 
“Britain’s Rivalry”; and Dr. Rodrigues Silva, “‘Brazil’s Nationalist Economy”’. 
Dr. John F. Normano, Director of Research of the Latin American Economic 
Institute, presents ‘‘Some Basic Considerations” in the concluding chapter, in 
which he undertakes an analysis and revision of the concept itself in the light 
of the preceding contributions. , 


Leiserson, Avery. Administrative Regulation. A Study in Representation 
of Interests. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1942. xiii + 292 pp. $3. 


This book deals with the very timely subject of “interest representation” 
in administrative regulation. It refers specifically ‘‘to the process of integrating 
conflicts of economic groups with the exercise of public authority insofar as such 
authority affects their respective interests’. The author makes a thorough 
study of the main aspects of the problem of interest representation, such as group 
interests as sources of public policy, interest representation in administrative 
procedure, interest representation on administrative boards, representative 
advisory committees, and administrative functions of interest groups. 


McQueen, H. C. (and others). The Background of Guidance. New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research. Educational Research Series, No. 16. Christ- 
church, Whitcombe & Tombs; London, Oxford University Press, 1941. x + 128 


pp. 6s. 


The purpose of this book is to provide material upon which vocational guid- 
ance in New Zealand schools can be based. The six authors set about to discover 
why children went to the schools they did, how the schools affected their choice 
of a job, and what kind of a job they got when they finished school. They found 
by a study of primary school leavers and post-primary school records that many 
of the impelling factors in the choice of school and the choice of occupation were 
irrelevant to both aptitude and opportunity for success. Children were sent to 
schools for sentimental reasons, and there was a tendency to regard commercial 
schools and commercial studies as rather inferior to ‘‘academic”’ secondary schools. 
A general tendency among children to prefer occupations carrying a higher socio- 
economic standing than that of their parents was found. Among those who left 
school at an early age three factors predominated—shortage of money, distaste 
for school, lack of success in it. The authors concluded that in general parents 
seem ill-informed about the nature of post-primary schools in their area, and of 
the relation their courses bear to the kinds of work available. There is scope in 
the schools for vocational guidance based on observation and aptitude tests. 
But the authors urge that mere guidance will not eliminate all maladjustments 
unless a great deal of supplementary effort is devoted to educating teachers in 
child development and in revising the curriculum. Though this study is confined 
to a limited aspect of New Zealand schools, both its method and its conclusions 
should evoke a much wider interest. 
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Ravard, Francisco Alfonzo. La cuestién social. Caracas, C.A. Artes Grafi- 
cas, 1942. xxxi+454pp. 12 bolivares. 


This book is a survey of the theoretical aspects of the social problem, or more 
exactly, the problem of labour. The various tendencies which have prevailed 
at the different stages of world history since the thirteenth century are analysed, 
together with the most significant trends of economic and social thought. The 
subject is dealt with in a methodical form which makes the book easy to read, 
and the discussion is based on full and interesting documentation. In the final 
part of the book, under the title ‘The Catholic Reaction”, the author gives the 
history of the Catholic attitude towards social problems, describing the principles 
it upholds, for which he shows a decided preference. 


Robison, Sophia M. (compiler). Refugees at Work. Prefatory note by Eleanor 
RoosEvELtT. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1942. xi+8lpp. $1.50. 


This booklet presents the results of a study undertaken by the Committee 
for Selected Social Studies, at the request of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, to determine 
the real part played by the refugees in the economic life of the United States and 
to counter by established facts the current misapprehensions and prejudices on 
this problem: The first chapter analyses the number, distribution, and back- 
ground of the refugees who have entered the country during the past ten years 
and shows how insignificant a fraction they form of the total population, whether 
of the country as a whole or of the localities in which they have settled, except 
in the case of New York. The second chapter considers how soon and with what 
facility newcomers have been able to establish themselves in business and what 
relation their new occupation bears to their former one. Chapter III shows, by 
means of concrete examples, how the refugees have enriched the economic life 
of the United States through their enterprise, technical skill, and industrial 
experience, and the new employments they have created, especially in New York. 
The conclusion drawn is that the widespread fears aroused by the refugees have 
no basis in fact. From the standpoint of competition with American businessmen 
or workers the refugee is a negligible factor, and those refugees who have set 
up new types of business have provided far more jobs for American workers than 
they have taken from them, quite apart from the indirect effects of their activities 
on the American economy. 


Towndrow, F. E. (editor). Replanning Britain. Faber and Faber Limited, 
London, 1942. 173 pp. 


A summarised report of the Conference of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, held in Oxford in March 1941 to consider certain practical problems 
of national planning, at which leading British experts dealt with such problems 
as planning principles, policy in location of industry, agricultural land and plan- 
ning, problems of decentralisation, land ownership, and the machinery of plan- 
ning. 


Twentieth Century Fund. How Collective Bargaining Works. A Survey of 
Experience in Leading American Industries. New York, The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1942. xxviii + 986 pp. 


A most valuable source of information on collective bargaining in the United 
States. The volume contains very comprehensive surveys, contributed by trained 
and impartial research workers, of the actual working of collective bargaining 
in 16 leading American industries, and less detailed summaries covering 13 other 
fields. Each study provides factual data on the characteristics of the industry, 
the growth of unionism, and the development of collective bargaining. The most 
controversial problems of to-day’s industrial relations in the United States—open 
or closed shop, check-off system, maintenance of membership clauses, industry 
or craft organisation, industry-wide collective bargaining, grievance machinery, 
penn aie technological improvements—are treated for each of the industries 
covered. 


Wissmann, Rudolph Walter. The Maritime Industry. Federal Regulation 


in Establishing Labor and Safety Standards. New York, Cornell Maritime Press, 
1942. xiv + 386pp. $5. 


This is a comprehensive, methodical, and well-documented survey of the 
federal legislation regulating conditions of employment in the maritime industry 
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in the United States. As a compact source of information, it will be of great 
service to all those who seek a knowledge of the measures introduced in the 
United States to protect a class of workers who are exposed to special hazards. 
The Conventions on maritime questions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference are dealt with at length in the various chapters, in particuiar those 
adopted since the United States became a Member of the International Labour 
Organisation. 





Books Received! 


Alguy, Jeremiah S. Permanent World Peace. New York, Standard Publish- 
ing Co. Inc., 1943. 304 pp. 


Ashley, C. A. (editor). Reconstruction in Canada. Toronto, The University 
of Toronto Press, 1943. xvi + 148 pp. 


Bowley, A. L. (editor). Studies in National Income. National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, Economic and Social Studies I. Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1942. ix + 255 pp. 15s. 


Cassidy, Harry M. Social Security & Reconstruction in Canada. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press, 1943. x +197 pp. $2 paper; $2.50 cloth. 


Cook, Arthur Norton. British Enterprise in Nigeria. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1943. ix + 330 pp. $3.50. 


Dorfman, Adolfo. Evolucién Industrial Argentina. Buenos Aires, Editorial 
Losada, S.A., 1942. 388 pp. 


Eby, Herbert O. The Labor Relations Act in the Courts. New York and 
London, Harper & Brothers, 1943. xvii+250pp. $3.50. 


Garcia, Emilio. Economia Politica. Andédlisis de los Fenémenos Econémicos 
del Paraguay. Asuncién, La Colmena S.A., 1942. 122 pp. 


Harris, Seymour E. The Economics of America At War. New York, W. W. 
Norton & Company Inc., 1943. 418pp. $3.75. 


Hutt, W. H. Plan for Reconstruction. A Project for Victory in War and Peace. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd., 1943. 328 pp. 18s. 


Kuczynski, Jurgen. 300 Million Slaves and Serfs. Labor under the Fascist 
New Economic Order. New York, International Publishers, 1943. 48pp. 10c. 


Kuczynski, R. R. The New Population Statistics. National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, Occasional Papers I. Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1942. 31 pp. 1s.6d. 


Kurtz, Russel H. (editor). Social Work Year Book 1943. A Description of 
Organized Activities in Social Work and in Related Fields. Seventh Issue. New 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1943. 764pp. $3.25. 


Martin, Edgar W. The Standard of Living in 1860. American Consumption 
Levels on the Eve of the Civil War. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1943. x +451 pp. $4.50. 


Murphy, Mary E. The British War Economy 1939-1943. New York, Profes- 
sional & Technical Press, 1943. xiv +403 pp. $2.50. 


1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of the 
Review. 
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Ramirez Gronda, Juan D. Leyes Nacionales del Trabajo de la Repiblica 
— y Sus Reglamentaciones. Buenos Aires, Editorial Ideas, 1942. 621 pp. 
22 pesos. 


Los Conflictos del Trabajo: Sus Soluciones en el Derecho Argentino y 
Comparado. Buenos Aires, Editorial Ideas, 1942. 223 pp. 5 pesos. 


Shirras, G. Findlay, and Rostas, L. The Burden of British Taxation. 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research, Economic and Social 
Studies II. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1942. xiii + 240 pp. 15s. 


Sindicato dos Trabalhadores nas Industrias Metalurgicas, Mecanicas 
a de = Eletrico de SA0 Paulo. O Metalurgico, Vol.1, No. 1. Séo Paulo, 
pt. 1942. 


Sufrin, Sidney C. Labor Policy and the Business Cycle. Washington D.C., 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 52 pp. 


Whitaker, Arthur P. (editor). Inter-American Affairs, 1941. An Annual 
Survey: No. 1. New York, Columbia University Press, 1942. vii + 240 pp. $3. 





ERRATA 
1943—Vol. XLVII 


No. 2, February. ‘Statistics of the General Level of Wages.”’ Page 265, 
columns 6, 7, and 8, under “‘Japan”’: for ““Yen” read “‘Sen’”’. 


The same correction should be made on page 634 of Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 
1942, of the Review, and on page 108, columns 4, 5, and 6, of Year Book of Labour 
Statistics 1942.1 


“Bibliography: Bureau of National Affairs.” Page 272, line 11: for “$7.50” 
read “$10”. 


No. 3, March. “Hours of Work in Bulgaria.” Page 386, line 26: for ‘Act 
of 5 April 1942” read “Act of 5 April 1917”. 


“Social Insurance Movement in Argentina.” Page 388, lines 12-13: for “‘in 
excess of 300 pesos” read “‘in excess of 100 pesos”’; line 14: for “in excess of 1,000 
pesos” read “in excess of 300 pesos”. 
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Factory Inspection in 
Great Britain 


by T. K. DJANG, B. Sc., Ph. D. (Lond.) 


With a Preface by Sir Duncan R. WILSON, formerly H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Factories, and an Introduction by Dr. W. A. 
Rosson, Reader in Administrative Law in the University of 
London. 

Factory inspection is an essential social service in the modern 
state. England was the first country to adopt it and its Factory 
Inspectorate has maintained its pre-eminent position. Its value 
at the present time has been stated by Dr. RoBSON, who, in 
his introduction, says: “It is important to remember that 
factory inspection is even more valuable in time of war than 
in peace”’. 

This book is the first full-length study of the system which 
has been published in England. It traces the history of the 
Inspectorate, describes its organisation, explains the functions 
and methods of the inspectors, and analyses the remarkable 
skill by which the Inspectorate has succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of work people and employers alike. It deals also 
with the transfer of the Inspectorate from the Home Office to 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service and suggests a 
closer co-operation between the Factory Department of the 
latter Ministry and the International Labour Office. 

Sir DUNCAN WILSON, in his preface, says: “I can recommend 
this work to all who are interested as a just and intimate account 
of the growth of our Factory Legislation and Administration’’. 

In the preparation of this work Mr. Dyanc has had the 
benefit of advice and help from Dr. W. A. Rosson, Professor 
Harold J. Lasxi, Sir DuNcAN WiLson, Mr. A. W. GARRETT, 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, and others. He was given 
special opportunities of seeing the inspectors’ work at first 
hand. 12s. 6d. net. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Disease and the Social System 


by ARTHUR GUIRDHAM, M.A., D.M. 





This book emphasises that disease is due largely to our 
social system. It argues that the beliefs we inherit are responsible 
not only for psychological but for physical disease. Man acquires 
the diseases permitted in his social stratum. Psychological and 
physical diseases are interchangeable, and physical diseases are 
often the patient’s solution of psychological situations. This 
book points out that the administration of society, as at present 
constituted, rests largely in the hands of the diseased. It dis- 
cusses also the medical aspects of a new world order. 10s. 6d. net. 


Road and Rail 


by GILBERT WALKER 


A survey based on an extensive knowledge of the practice 
of road haulage concerns and railways companies. The author 
has been Lecturer in Economics, Birmingham University, 
since 1930. He went to America on a Rockefeller Scholarship in 
1934-35. He studied his subject at first hand, making wide- 
spread enquiries among traders and transport managers, public 
officials and road hauliers. The work brings out the funda- 
mental issues with which post-war reconstruction has to 
grapple. 10s. 6d. net. 


Versailles Twenty Years After 


by PAUL BIRDSALL, Ph. D. 




















This book is a clear picture of the highly controversial nego- 
tiations which formally ended the first World War. It is an 
effort to reach the realities behind the controversy and to 
appraise anew the work of the negotiators. It shows the di- 
plomatic factors which made Versailles what it was and estimates 
how some of those factors are likely to reappear at another 











peace conference. ‘“The book is of first class interest. . . It is 
a shrewd comment of contemporary significance’. Times 
Lit. Supplement. 15s. net. 
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The Economic Record 
The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 


Articles in December 1942 issue: 
Economics of New Orders - = ~ L. G. MELVILLE 
The Uniform Income Tax in Australia —- 
Taxation Reform in Australia — - 
Some Aspects of Price Stabilisation in New Zealand 
The Octopus of Control - - - - 


Published half-yearly in June and December: single copies 5/—( Australian); 
ann. subscription 10/—(Australian) 


Subscriptions should be sent to the publishers: The Managing Director, 
The Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, N.3, VICTORIA, Australia. 





Labour Bulletin 


Quarterly Publication of the Labour Department, 
United Provinces, India 


A special feature of the Bulletin is the publication of regular statistics 
pertaining to Labour and other allied subjects which are not available else- 
where. 

Rates of Subscription.—Annas 4 per copy, or Re. 1/-for one year. Copies 
can be obtained from the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, United 
Provinces, Allahabad. . 

Advertisements.—Labour Bulletin, the only publication of its kind in 
Northern India, is a useful advertising medium. For rates, please apply to the 
Editor, Labour Bulletin, Labour Office, Cawnpore (United Provinces). 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
Contents of December 1942 issue include 

THE EXCESS PROFITS DUTY IN SOUTH AFRICA. .By Basil S. Yamey 
THE SECULAR STAGNATION THESIS AND THE 

PROBLEM OF ECONOMIC STABILITY By D. G. FrRanzsENn 
REFLEXIONS ON MALTHUS AND HIS PREDECESSORS— 

A Review Article By H. M. RoBErRTSoN 
Price: 6s. net Annual subscription: £1.1.0d. 


Obtainable from the Central News Agency, Ltd. and all leading booksellers. 

Overseas Agents for subscriptions: Messrs. P. S. King & Staples Ltd., Orchard House, 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, London S.W.1. 

Subscriptions to the Journal and enquiries re advertisement tariffs to the Chairman, Board 
of Management, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg. 





THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Leading Articles in the March 1943 issue include: 
THREE PAPERS ON THE JUVENILE CouRT 


The Juvenile Court in Relation to the Community— 
An Evaluation Alice Scott Nutt 


Psychiatric Aspects of the Function of the Juvenile 
Maxwell Gitelson, M.D. 


Legal Problems of the Juvenile Court................ S. P. Breckinridge 


Farr LABOR STANDARDS AND THE CONTRACT SYSTEM: BACKGROUND 
AND SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS Irving Richter and Sarah Ginsberg 
Hovusinc War AMERICA Ruth G. Weintraub and Rosalind Tough 
Subscription $4.00 per year; Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents. 
Published quarterly: March, June, September, December, by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





Publications of the Labour Office of the 
Government of Bombay 


The Labour Gazette 


The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other information on the cost of living, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages and hours of labour, industrial disputes, industrial 
welfare, trade unions and labour legislation. 


Annual subscription Rs. 12, single copy Re. 1 (post free). 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Enquiry into Working Class Budgets in Bombay, 1921-22 
Gabi’ in 1923) Price Rs. 3 14 0 

. in oy to the Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
ill poke 921 iPublished t in 1923) Price Rs. 3 0 0 

*Report on an Enqui icultural Wages in the Bombay Presidency, 
1900-22 (Publidbed ant 1924) Price Rs. 2 90 

4. *Report on an Enq into the Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
Mill Industry, 1923 (Published in 1925) Price Rs. 112 0 

5. ® on an En way into Middle Class Unemployment in the Bombay 
Presidency, 192 1926 (Published in 1927) Price Rs. 2 6 0 

6. Report of the Labour Office my uiry into Deductions from Wages or Pay- 
ments in Respect of Fines, 1925-26 (Published in 1928) Price Rs. 1 7 0 

*Report on an Enq into — Class Family Budgets in Bombay City, 
1922-24 (Publish in 1928) Price Rs. 1 1 0 

. *R an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Cotton Mill Workers in 
sieone City, 1925 (Published in 1928) Price Rs. 211 9 


eport on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in meet oe 
1926 (Published in 1928) e 40 
Ri on an Enquiry into Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton oa 
dustry, 1926 (Published in 1930) Price Re. 0 80 
R on an Enquiry into Wages and Unemployment in the Bombay 
tton Textile Industry, 1934 Price Rs. 1 30 
Report on an Enq into Working Class Family Budgets in Bombay City, 
1932-33 $3 (Pebined 1935) Price Re. 3 30 
General Wage Census: Part I—Perennial Factories— 
(i) my on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employment in 
the Engineering Industry in the Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind), 
May 1934 (Published i in 1935) Price Re. 0 90 
(ii) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employment in 
the Printing Indu in the Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind), 
May 1934 (Published in 1936) Price Re. 0 706 
(iii) Report on Wa: ages. Hours of Work and Conditions of Employment in 
the Textile Industries (Cotton, Silk, Wool and Hosiery) in the Bom- 
bay Presidency (excluding Sind), May 1934 (Published i in 1937).... Price Re. @ 12 0 
(iv) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employment in 
the Oils, Paints and Soap; Match Manufacturing and other Miscel- 
laneous Industries in the Province of Bombay, May 1934 (Published 
in 1939) Price Re. 0 11 0 
General Wage Census: Part II—Seasonal Factories— 
(i) Report on an Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of 
aap loyment in Seasonal Factories of Bombay Province, 1936 
Published in 1939) 
- on an Enquiry into W: Hours of Work and Conditions of 
prog in the Retail of some Towns of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, 1936 
Report on an em a | into Working Class Family Budgets in Ahmedabad, 
1933-35 (Published in 1937) 


The above publications except those which are shown as being out of stock can be obtained from 
the Superintendent, Government Printing and tionery, Bombay, 
or through any recognised bookseller or the 


Labour Office, Secretariat, Bombay (India) 





TRADE UNION WORLD 


Monthly review of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
and of the International Trade Secretariats. 


English and Spanish Editions 
Starts 15th January, 1943 


The Trade Union World contains: 


Articles and studies on general Trade Union problems. 
News from the International Trade Secretariats. 
Anti-Fascist and anti-Nazi news. 


Annual Subscription: 8s. 


PuBLISHED By I.F.T.U. HEADQUARTERS—TRANSPORT HOUSE 
SmitH SouareE, Lonpon, S.W. 1. 
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SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
AND THE PHILIPPINES 


Edited by Lennox A. Muus, Px.D. 
Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Minnesota 


This volume treats of the area under consideration as a market 
for foodstuffs and manufactures and as a source of foodstuffs 
and raw materials; it furnishes consideration of capital invest- 
ment in the area; Chinese and Japanese immigration and policy; 
strategic aspects of the war; political, social, and economic 
phases of the various countries in the area; and problems of 
postwar reconstruction. 


$2.00 ($1.00 EACH FOR ADDITIONAL COPIES TO MEMBERS 
OF THE ACADEMY) 


THe AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
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